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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
“CREATIVE REVOLUTION”! 


BOUT a year ago when I gave 

way in these columns to a burst 
of enthusiasm over Dr. Paul Hanly 
Furfey’s stirring book Fire on the 
Earth, one caustic critic damned my 
ardor with the epithet “hysterical.” 
I could have disputed the justice of 
that offensive word. But I did not 
and I will not. In these sad days 
when little seems to happen that can 
call forth even one small “hurrah,” 
I think it no shame to indulge in 
a whole series of resounding 
“whoops” or even to turn a few 
handsprings—verbally—when occa- 
sion warrants. The occasion may 
be not the conclusion of a victorious 
war or the election of a president 
on a platform of social justice, not 
the deposition of an atheistic gov- 
ernment or the rout of a Commu- 
nistic army. We have not in our 
days any such cause 
for jubilation as 
they had when God- 
frey de Bouillon 
walked in triumph into Jerusalem, 
or when Don John of Austria swept 
the Moslem navies from the Medi- 
terranean. Perhaps compared with 
such epoch-making events as these, 


Hip, Hip, 
Hurrah! 


the publication of a fine book seems 
small cause for making jubilee. Still 
I am not sure. A good book is a 
battle, or at least a battle cry. And 
when there are so many who cry 
“Woe, Woe, what shall we do? We 
are lost!” why shouldn’t a man who 
loathes defeatism utter a few more 
or less articulate exclamations of joy 
when a book appears which says in 
effect what Blondy Ryan said to the 
faltering Giants, “Come on, fellows! 
They can’t beat us.” 


S for hysteria: that was the 

charge against St. Francis when 
he went dancing and singing, play- 
ing his imaginary fiddle through 
the streets of Assisi and along the 
high roads of Umbria. That’s what 
those cool-calm-collected logic- 
choppers on the Areopagus said of 
St. Paul, “the fellow is beside 
himself.” That’s what they said 
of the Apostles and disciples in 
Jerusalem on Pentecost Day, “these 
men are full of new wine.” Cynics 
always allege hysteria when a 
man or a movement comes along 
that threatens their cherished 
pessimism. 
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Y the way, let’s stop right here a 
moment to remark that those 
who mocked when the Apostles “be- 
gan to speak with divers tongues” 
were, like Gamaliel and Caiphas, 
prophesying without knowing it. 
“Filled with new wine”! Indeed 
the Gospel is new wine. It intoxi- 
cates. It makes converts giddy with 
joy. It impels them to do strange 
things and speak wild words. 
Strange and wild at least they seem 
to a defeated, decadent, all but de- 
funct social order. If the preaching 
of the Gospel doesn’t 


“Hysteria”? |= whip up the blood, 
Always set fire to the brain 
“Hysteria” and stir us up to 


what the critics call 
“hysteria,” it is not good preaching. 
The Gospel is no Stoic philosophy. 
The Apostles did not aim to produce 
an intellectual and emotional equi- 
librium. Quite the contrary. They 
went out to throw the world off bal- 
ance, to turn it upside down. It 
mattered not to them, rather they 
thought it their advantage, that the 
world was old and tired and disillu- 
sioned, that men in general and the 
intellectuals in particular thought 
that everything had been said that 
could be said and all had been done 
that could be done and that the only 
fit occupation for a philosopher was 
to wait quietly for the ultimate 
catastrophe. “Nonsense!” said St. 
Paul to the Areopagites, “the world 
is born anew; I preach the Resurrec- 
tion.” So they called him mad and 
let it go at that. 


O-DAY some few men — Dr. 

Furfey is one of them—cry out 
O ye of little faith! Stop whining 
and whimpering! Why all these 
lamentations as though the last days 
were come? We can take this old 
world, this effete civilization and 


make it over again. Ecce nova facio 
omnia. “I make all things new,” 
says Jesus Christ. He can do it. 
We can doit. We have His Gospel. 
We have Him. If only we will stop 
crying and complaining, we can 
throw this great atheist-materialist 
world off its base once again, smash 
it to bits and build a new world. 
What? what? say the timorous, 
rebuild this immoral, amoral, de- 
generate civilization? This modern 
society, part filthy with vice, part 
crazy with violence, and all shot 
through with hypocrisy and injus- 
tice? Remember, silly optimist, you 
are not dealing now with a little 
Greco-Roman world, a Mediter- 
ranean world. The world to-day is 
a thousand times bigger and a thou- 
sand times stiffer proposition. We 
have troubles the Romans never 
dreamed of: labor troubles, eco- 
nomic warfare, international jeal- 
ousies aggravated by the peculiar 
modern diabolism called “diplo- 
macy.” Making the Roman world 
over was child’s play compared with 
the job of making 
the modern world 
over. As for “turn- 
ing the world upside down,” “shak- 
ing it to its foundation” and all that 
sort of thing: Beware! go easy! The 
condition of the world is disturbed 
enough. Don’t disarrange it any 
more. The economic and social ma- 
chinery works badly, but don’t 
smash it. Patch it up and try to 
make it go smoothly. So too of the 
moral world. Things being as they 
are, man being an incorrigible brute 
and the devil rampant, let’s not ex- 
pect too much. 

In other words, they mean that 
we are licked. This is defeatism. 
In effect heresy. Jesus says: “I 
make all things new.” They tell 
Him He cannot. “I am come to cast 


Some Job? 
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fire on the earth,” says He. They 
answer that He must not. “These 
bones shall rise again,” says He. But 
like the sister of Lazarus they retort, 
“If a man be dead can he live 
again?” If our civilization be dead, 
can it be resurrected? “Jam foetet,” 
said the bystanders at the tomb. 
“By this time he stinketh; for he is 
now of four days.” But Jesus said: 
“Take away the stone.” So the 
doubters to-day: “Lord, the world 
stinketh. It has been dead and 
buried these four years, these four 
hundred years.” “Take away the 
stone,” says Jesus. But still the 
doubters doubt; the defeatists 
whimper “impossible.” They don’t 
really believe in the Resurrection. 


UT I say once in a while comes 

an apostolic man, that is to say 
a man who believes like Peter and 
Paul that Christ can command a 
whole civilization as He commanded 
Lazarus, “Come forth!” A year ago 
here in America such a man ap- 
peared with his Fire on the Earth. 
So some of us gave 
it an ecstatic wel- 
come, “hysterical” if 
the Wet Blankets 
insist upon the word. The de- 
featists never so much as under- 
stood what Dr. Furfey was aiming 
at. They seem to have thought that 
he had attempted to elaborate a piece 
of literature. I am not in his confi- 
dence, but I know he had no such 
intention. He had not in mind a 
work of art, a masterpiece of liter- 
ary composition. What he produced 
was a challenge, an exhortation, like 
that of a captain in the midst of bat- 
tle who turns on his men, scolds 
them, perhaps swears at them and 
yells “Forward again!” Wren the 
objective is attained he says, “You 
are the bravest men I have ever 


No Time 
for Art 
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known, the best soldiers in the 
world.” That’s what he meant when 
he jawed at them and swore at them; 
they knew it. The captain on the 
battlefield doesn’t speak to his men 
like Einstein explaining relativity to 
a hand-picked group of physicists, 
or like a professor of philosophy ex- 
pounding Berkeleyan idealism to a 
coterie of high-brows. 

What Dr. Furfey’s critics—and 
mine—fail to see is that the time 
for purely academic discussion is 
over. Whether they know it or not, 
we are on a battlefield here and 
now. Not in Manchukuo or Shanghai 
or Madrid or Barcelona, but right 
here in New York and Chicago and 
St. Louis. This is no time for pid- 
dling criticism, pedantic flaw find- 
ing. As for hysteria, a little wild 
language is in place and may serve a 
good purpose on a battlefield. Bet- 
ter be hysterical without very great 
reason now than to be hysterical 
with too good reason: when the 
revolution breaks. And, after all, 
if hysteria be a fault, it is a less dan- 
gerous fault than apathy. 


A that I have said thus far is by 

way of justifying another little 
attack of hysteria, or as I prefer to 
think it—rational enthusiasm. For 
another rousing book has appeared, 
or is about to appear 
— Creative Revolu- 
tion by J. F. T. 
Prince, a forthright, 
eloquent exposition of the militant 
nature of orthodox Christianity. 
Let me hasten to say for fear of a 
possible misunderstanding of the 
purpose of the foregoing para- 
graphs, that there can be no allega- 
tion of hysteria in regard to Dr. 


A Stirring 
Book 


1 Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Science and Culture Series. Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., Ph.D., General Editor. 
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Prince’s work. He hits hard: he 
uses an occasional adjective of con- 
tempt; when a little sarcasm suits 
his purpose, he employs it; he ab- 
hors namby-pamby utterance; he 
has no time for cowardly circumlo- 
cutions; he will not neutralize an 
indictment or soften a castigation 
with weasel words; he speaks of 
“the inept chatter of tract writers” 
meaning certain Catholic apologists, 
and of “pietistic journalists”; he has 
no fear of disedifying the devout 
by placing the blame where it be- 
longs, even when it belongs upon 
ourselves. He declares without ifs 
and ans that “the manner of act- 
ing in certain Catholic circles has 
done much to shake the faith of the 
working classes in the religion of 
Jesus Christ,” and that “the num- 
bers of the faithful who regard the 
Church as the divinely appointed 
guardian of privilege and property 
has always been too great.” But 
there is not in all the 106 pages of 
this important little work the slight- 
est evidence of fanaticism or big- 
otry, of either excessive optimism or 
pessimism. In a word, there is no 
“hysteria.” 


INTEND in the following pages to 
quote some of Dr. Prince’s sen- 
tences and to add a bit of commen- 
tary. The purpose is to demon- 
strate, if I may, why I think Creative 
Revolution a good book, even a great 
book. To me a good and great 
book is one that prompts thought, 
the kind of thought that leads to ac- 
tion. And I do confess that no other 
book on social justice that I have 
read in months has stirred me so 
deeply. 

So then, for a bit of text and com- 
ment; Dr. Prince’s words in every 
instance first—in italics—and then 
mine. I hope the method may not 


be offensive to the author of the 
book or tedious to the reader of these 
editorials. 


IRST: as to the challenging title 

Creative Revolution. The pur- 
pose of Pius XI. in writing his en- 
cyclicals on the social question 


was not merely that the encycli- 
cals might provide Christian 
newspapers next day with the 
caption “Pope Condemns Com- 
munism.” ... It was that Chris- 
tian civilization might avail it- 
self of the power and the vision 
to which it is heir. That meant, 
in briefest words, a bloodless 
revolution. ... 

Here, then, was the Creative 
Revolution in the making, a 
bloodless, Christian revolution 
that was meant to renew all 
things in Christ — economics 
not excluded. ... 

Unless we are going to return 
to the Catacombs, the Church 
will transcend and harness and 
direct to just and worthy pur- 
poses, rather than oppose the 
energy of revolution... . 


Again and again 
he speaks of “the Revolution? 
revolution, known = Yes, 
as Christianity." He Revolution! 
insists that the Big 
Revolution is the Christian Revo- 
lution: 


The ephemeral shocks known 
to us as revolutions are con- 
temptible by comparison with 
the Christian revolt — the 
world-changing mission of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The revolu- 
tion set going by the Son of God, 
the “insolent heresy” of the 
Nazarene, was verily more of a 
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menace (as subsequent history 
proved) to materialist em- 
pire than Communism can pos- 
sibly be to our materialist civi- 
lization today. 


ATHOLICS here in the United 

States, both clergy and laity, say 
often nowadays, “When the Revolu- 
tion comes.” Perhaps we are jok- 
ing, perhaps not. But it is ours to 
see to it that when the Revolution 
comes it shall be our 
Revolution, not Len- 
in’s or Stalin’s, but 
the Revolution of 
Cardinal Manning, of Bishop von 
Ketteler, of Leo XIII. and Pius XI. 
There is revolution in their doc- 
trine. Read it and see. The Gospel 
itself is loaded with revolution. It 
is a revolution. 


But Whose 
Revolution ? 


e¢y ET the workers unite,” 
may, from a church dig- 
nitary, have sounded strange to 
a world made uneasy by Marz’s 
manifesto. But Manning was as 
sceptical as any Socialist in 
respect of the cajoleries that 
disguised exploitation. Where 
the worker existed for the 
process of production and not 
the process of production for 
the worker and the community 
as well as for the employer, he 
was quick to perceive the thin 
end of the wedge of slavery. 


Certain timid ecclesiastics are 
afraid of such language. They call it 
inflammatory. The Cardinal who 
helped to inspire Pope Leo XIII. had 
no such fears, no such scruples. 
Neither had Peter nor Paul. No 
apostle can be timid. The Gospel is 
inflammatory. “I am come to cast 
fire on the earth: and what will I, 
but that it be kindled?” 


The Cardinal endorsed the 
right of the State to intervene 
on behalf of the poor. 


So Manning “had the jump” on 
the New Deal, by some forty years 
or more. 


Even we remember when lux- 
ury (beer and tobacco) amongst 
the workers in England aroused 
indignation as at a national 
calamity. ... The profligacy of 
the working class was a canker 
gnawing at the flesh of national 
prosperity. The profligacy of 
the well-to-do could more safely 
be disregarded. 


Nowadays the rich are scandal- 
ized if the poor man has even a 
rickety “car,” or a second-hand 
radio, and if the poor 


man’s wife has a The 
new hat for Easter. Insatiable 
A millionaire once Workingman 


told me with great 

satisfaction of the patience and 
serenity of the Japs and the Chinese 
in their poverty. “The American 
workingman suffers no such priva- 
tions, but still he is disgruntled.” 
Too bad. Too bad! Why shouldn’t 
the American peasant, like the Jap, 
eat rice, live in a mud hut and warm 
himself with a fire of dried dung! 


Between a capitalist and a 
workingman there can be no 


freedom of contract. The capi- 
talist is invulnerable in his 
wealth. 


Is that what is called stirring up 
class hatred? But the words are 
those of a Cardinal of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, a leader at the Vatican 
Council, a close friend and adviser 
of the Pope. 
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Manning’s conception of pos- 
session was limited by Catholic 
teaching (cf. St. Thomas’s 
“Summa,” 2a, 2ae:lxvi). As 
for the anarchical accumula- 
tion of wealth, he was near to 
agreeing with Bacon that prop- 
erty was like muck—good only 
when spread. 


Strong simile. Strong doctrine. 
As for St. Thomas and the Summa, 
let capitalistically-minded Catholics 
look it up. If they cannot read 
Latin, there is a fine translation by 
Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J. in 
Aquinas Ethicus, Vol. IL. p. 53. 
Let them peruse with especial at- 
tention Article II., “Is it lawful for 
any one to possess anything as his 
own?” Those unfamiliar with the 
limitations upon private ownership 
in Catholic ethics will be shocked. 


R. PRINCE repudiates the idea 
that an anti-Communist must 
be a Fascist. 


When an evil thing attacks 
something else, we must not 
necessarily suppose that the 
thing attacked is_ therefore 
good. ... Quite frequently it is 
precisely the same sort of evil 
as that which happens to be 
attacking, suppressing, or “per- 
secuting” it! In the present in- 
stance we have a competition 
for the survival of the fittest. If 
the antagonists are, in the fun- 
damental issues, much of a 
muchness, we cannot do better 
than admit it. For the funda- 
mental issues are the things 
that concern the souls of men, 
and in these we cannot afford to 
wink or blink, or shut our eyes, 
and be caught, a little later on, 
unawares. 


The fundamental issue is the soul 
of man, not economic order, still 
less what is called prosperity; not 
the running of trains on time, not 
the building of em- 


pire, not the punish- Going Down 
ment of so-called Deep 
banditry (which 


may indeed be the last resort of a 
desperate people), not any of these 
things but the soul of man. Any 
system of Communism or Fascism 
which destroys, denies, ignores the 
essential rights of the individual is 
vicious. 


There is one, and one only, 
sure Democracy — the Catholi- 
cism of the Popes that recog- 
nizes the rights of all without 
distinction, the rights of every 
individual soul. 


Does Capitalism or Fascism 
recognize those rights? If not, 
they are essentially as un-Christian 
as Communism. 


Let none speak lightly of 
democracy, for there is a de- 
mocracy which is the dynamic 
principle of love, the democracy 
of Christ which laid aside the 
false principles of a decadent 
society and took its stand upon 
a drastic revision of the human 
outlook: a democracy which 
shattered privilege and gave to 
all men responsibilities as well 
as rights. 


Eloquent statement of a funda- 
mental truth. No government and 
no economic system may impose re- 
sponsibilities unless it grants rights. 


There is always a remote 
(very remote) possibility that 
you may come across a form of 
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Capitalism that is wholly justi- 
fied—wholly good like the Capi- 
talism (if one can call it so) of 
Léon Harmel. So much for 
theory. As for the practice of 
capitalist industrialism Po pe 
Pius XI denounces it every bit 
as vigorously as Communism. 


Note well—“a very remote possi- 
bility” of a blameless Capitalism, 
“if you can call it Capitalism.” 


T will scandalize some good Con- 
servatives that Dr. Prince admits 
now and again an element of good 
in Bolshevism or at least in Bolshe- 
viks. For one thing, these Commu- 
nists know their book: 


In a hypothetical dispute be- 
tween the average half-literate 
Bolshevik youth and the aver- 
age product of capitalistic po- 
lemic, I have little doubt as to 
who would get the worst of it. 


In a seminar, I, too, have seen 
Socialist students make nincom- 
poops of Capitalist students. If we 
knew our economics as they know 
their economics there would not be 
so much of what Dr. Prince calls 
“inept propaganda” and the “in- 
genuous claptrap of respectable 
journals.” Less too of ignorant 
anti-Communist blah. 


The Pope denounces the pros- 
titution of womanhood and 
manhood, and the awful perils 
that surround men and women, 
boys and girls, in the system ac- 
tually established by capitalists. 
“Prostitution”! “Awful perils”! 
If an uncouth fellow on a soapbox 
in the public square talks that kind 
of talk, we call it “disruptive.” But 


it’s the Pope! And is it disruptive? 
Certainly. Like the sermons of St. 
Peter, St. Stephen, St. Paul, and that 
terrible Epistle of St. James. 


Every atom of the energy of 
the Russian Revolution could 
have been successfully absorbed 
in any one of the great Catholic 
movements which have sprung, 
with all the dynamic of neces- 
sity, from the essence of Chris- 
tianity. 


Lord Macaulay said that the 
Catholic Church can take a zealot 
who might of himself become a 
Wesley or a Calvin 
and make an Igna- 
tius Loyola of him. 
Jesus took Saul and 
made him Paul. Is the arm of the 
Lord shortened? Is the power of 
the Church in decline? Shall we 
not take the revolutionary zeal that 
went mad in Bolshevism and use 
it—purified—in Catholicism? 


Harnessing 
Revolt 


Conservatism is a pseudo phi- 
losophy of the prosperous. In- 
spired by a convenient fatalism 
in respect of the submerged it 
associates itself with an ide- 
ology affording compensation 
hereafter. Christianity is thus, 
by conservatism’s adoption of 
it, miscalled (rather excusably ) 
the opium of the people. 


Ouch! That hurts, doctor! 
Yes, my child, but it will do you 
good. 


Mammon, it is well to remem- 
ber, is not seldom wont to mas- 
querade as religion. 


You cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon, says Jesus, but many a rich 
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man thinks he can show our Savior 
something He never saw before. 


Man, the acquisitive animal 
at bay, is desperately resource- 
ful, and it is his resourceful- 
ness in exploiting religions in 
the present instance that we 
have ultimately to 
blame for the con- 
fusion of Capital- 
ism with Chris- 
tianity which Bolshevist propa- 
ganda has been creating in the 
Russian worker’s mind, and for 
the handle given to the anti- 
Christian cartoonist. 


Telling 
Truths 


Churchmen have been exploited 
by politicians, diplomats, kings, re- 
gents, courtiers, dictators and most 
assuredly by acquisitive capitalists 
at bay. Religion and the Church 
suffer in consequence. Caricaturists 
and cartoonists cannot be expected 
to know when a priest acts the priest 
and when he acts the catspaw. 


A Bolshevik complained to 
me that the reform instituted by 
the churches was “too superfi- 
cial, too much of a compromise 
to be effective.” He had never 
read the encyclicals of Popes 
Leo and Pius. 


The Bolshevik “had never read.” 

Neither has the listless Catholic ever 

read those encycli- 

Loose Talk cals. In conse- 

About Russia quence Bolsheviks 

and listless Catholics 

are equally ignorant of what we 

mean when we say that the encycli- 
cals are radical. 


There is much foolish talk and 
writing about Russia. ...On the 
one side, there is the pink pose 
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of professors and littérateurs 
who delight more in the free- 
dom than in the accuracy of 
thought. ... On the other hand 
the Bolshevik bogey has in 
some quarters been uplifted for 
reprobation by the public, not 
that we may be warned (as our 
Holy Father Pope Pius X1., has 
warned us) against an enemy 
of Christian civilization, but be- 
cause it is a hydra, as it were, 
of multicapitate convenience to 
many. The word “Bolshevism” 
alone is a store of infinite use- 
fulness to scaremonger and 
scoopsman. ... The mere sound 
of “Bolshi” conjures up visions 
of whiskers and knouts and top 
boots, bombs and plots and 
prisons. 


Yes, and Bolshi is an epithet 
sometimes hurled by _ ultra-con- 
servative Catholics against progres- 
sive Catholics who are no more 
Bolshi than the Pope. Rank igno- 
rance — not to know a Bolshevik 
from a Catholic. 


Though we may be unable to 
express the Russian problem 
wholly in terms of M. Berd- 
yaev’s “Messiad,” there is, in 
Russia’s missionary aspiration, 
a sort of perverted hunger for 
the spread of truth. 


Evil is the absence of good or the 
perversion of good. Nothing is all 


evil. If we grasp that meta- 
physical and ethical 

truth we shall be The Devil 
able to battle Com- His Due 


munism wisely and 

well. If we don’t grasp it we shall 
fight blindly and badly. The prime 
blunder of a fighter is not to know 
the strength of his opponent. There 
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is strength in Bolshevism, the 
strength that comes from truth deep 
down under error. 


In condemning Bolshevism 
as essentially diabolism, the 
worship of false gods, let us 
condemn as well our own prac- 
tice, where it is unworthy of 
our divine Faith. The Catholic 
Faith is honest and objective. 
Truth is the touch-stone of 
Catholicism. 


It is easier to fight some one else 
than to fight ourselves, more nat- 
ural to blame others than to blame 
ourselves. If we look into ourselves 
for the cause of Communism, there 
will be no more Communism. If we 
fight ourselves, we shall not have to 
fight the Bolsheviki. 


R. PRINCE has no illusions 
about Bolshevism. He says 
that Bolshevism has abolished law 
and the idea of law, since its 
jurists have declared law to be 
nothing but the interest of the pro- 
letariat and the will of the state. 
Worse still, “the moral conscience 
of the individual has been replaced 
by the conscience of Marzist so- 
ciety.” He said to a Bolshevik 
friend, “the procedure of the law [in 
Russia] is sinister” Law itself is 
sinister,” answered the Bolshevist. 
Yes, law is sinister if law is the 
will of a man or a party or a state. 
Abolish God and there is no other 
basis of law. “I am the state,” 
alleged of Louis 

No Apology XIV., is not so ter- 
for rible as “I am the 
Communism law” of Stalin, Hit- 
ler, Attaturk and all 

other absolutists. Lenin himself 
declared that the purpose of law 
is to “base terrorism firmly on a 


fundamental principle” and to give 
terrorism a form “without decep- 
tion and embellishments.” Obvi- 
ously a man cannot appeal from ter- 
rorism to law if law is terrorism. 

There being no law, there is no 
crime and of course no sin. If Ivan 
kills Yusef he commits neither sin 
norcrime. But the state may decree 
that Ivan has done damage to the 
state and if Ivan, instead of killing 
Yusef, wrecks a machine, Ivan will 
die as a “purely remedial” measure. 

No, Creative Revolution is no 
apologia for Communism. But it is 
a castigation of all those, whether 
in or out of Bolshevism, who by 
creating or tolerating social injus- 
tice have fostered Communism. 


The ultra-conservative dwell- 
ing among ghosts is content to 
say “dies mali sunt”—“we have 
fallen upon evil days.” The 
reader of the Pope’s encyclicals 
knows that he has more to do 
than deplore. “Even more se- 
verely” (than revolution], says 
the Holy Father, “must be con- 
demned the foolhardiness of 
those who neglect to remove the 
conditions which exasperate the 
minds of the people. 


FIND it difficult to cease quoting 

from this highly stimulating 
little volume, Creative Revolution. 
On every one of its too few pages 
there is at least one and often there 
are three or four 


sentences that cry Catholicism 

aloud for comment. Opposes 

As they say in the Communism 
jargon of the trade —But Why? 
“This is a must 

book.” No Catholic journalist, no 


speechmaker at Communion break- 
fasts or on a political platform, no 
Catholic merchant or manufacturer, 
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no one accustomed to make in pub- 
lic or private a harangue about Com- 
munism should be permitted to 
write or to speak or in any way to 
hold forth again until he has at least 
inspected carefully this little volume 
or its equivalent, if there be an 
equivalent. 


UT let us have one final funda- 
mental principle. Dr. Prince 
says: 


We must rid ourselves of the 
delusion that in opposing Bol- 
shevism the Church falls into 
line with those who oppose it 
because it seeks to subvert the 
present wretched economic or- 
der. What the Church opposes 
is the materialistic philosophy 
of Communism. 


“The present wretched economic 
order.” We have no interest in see- 
ing it perpetuated. We loathe it. It 
is the enemy of the Gospel and of all 
true religion. When we speak of 
“the world” as the first member of 
the sinister trinity “the world, the 
flesh and the devil” what we have 
in mind is not the physical world. 
That world is God’s creation. Nor 
the world of men. God so loved 
that world as to give it His only 
beloved Son. But “the world” is 
the world of materialism, of in- 
justice, of economic and _ social 
cruelty, of business when business 
is Godless and inhumane, the world 
that grabs the lion’s share of the 
laborer’s wages—a sin that cries to 
heaven for vengeance — and leaves 
him with a pittance; the world so 
dull-witted and hard-hearted that 
it sees no cause for complaint and 
feels no resentment over the sad 
lot of share croppers in America, or 
peons in Mexico, or of those peas- 


ants in Spain who got a quar- 
ter of a dollar a day for working 
from dawn till dusk, while kings 
and other landlords had millions to 
squander on yachts and courtesans 
and games of chance; the world that 
refers callously and stupidly to New 
York as the “greatest city in the 
world,” while gross inequalities per- 
sist between Park Avenue and Third 
Avenue; the hypocritical world that 
shrieks hatred of Moscow or Valen- 
cia, but blinds its eyes to the hideous 
conditions that prevail in the centers 
of capitalistic civilization. “This 
wretched economic order” indeed! 
It is not our friend but our enemy, 
probably our worst enemy. The 
flesh we can tame, the devil we can 
outwit (after all, he is a dog on a 
chain) but the world is the toughest 
member of the trio. The Pope has 
written one encyclical on Atheistic 
Communism. But in more than one 
encyclical he has condemned Atheis- 
tic Capitalism. Capitalism in theory 
may, as Dr. Prince says, be Chris- 
tian, but he could think of only one 
example, that of the business man 
who was something of a saint and 
a mystic, Léon Harmel. In practice 
Capitalism is often quite as atheistic 
as Communism. Why then should 
we fight, bleed and die for it? Why 
should the Church be its scapegoat, 
the expiatory victim for the sins of a 
system condemned by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Gregory, St. James and 
by Jesus Christ Himself? 


| HAVE in the beginning of these 
comments declared my un- 
ashamed enthusiasm for Dr. Prince’s 
Creative Revolution. I see now that 
perhaps the chief reason for my ut- 
tering the loud cry of “Welcome” is 
that its thesis really is “Neither 
Capitalism nor Communism but 
Catholicism.” 
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OCTOBER 


By J. Corson MILLER 


r it were true time’s wheel had stopped 
Above this fruitage of the year, 

No stiller could sky-windows lean 

Across wild beauty hoarded here; 

As lovely as a maid’s cool smile, 

Before she trembles to love’s tear. 


The wind itself has paused to look 

On burnished wealth of bush and tree— 
Scarlet and gold and sapphire flung 
From maple, birch and mulberry. 

So rich, yet sad withal, as words 

Some minds keep locked in memory. 


A mist of smoky purple falls 

On bronze of beech and jade of pine; 
The blue and silver distance forms 

A penciled blur of dream-design. 
The mountain air is like a draught 
Of sunburned, rare Chianti wine. 


Night comes. Along the fading range 
Of hills, where ghosts of silence creep, 
The dusk is pierced by one lone star, 
Where men a home and hearth-fire keep. 
Upon the drowsy couch of time 

Once more the earth prepares for sleep. 








PALESTINE AND ZIONISM 


By PieERRE CRABITES 


HEN I left America, twenty-six 
years ago, to take my seat as 
the representative of the United 
States on the Cairo Mixed Tribunal 
I was a sincere admirer of the Jew- 
ish race. The quarter of a century 
which I spent in the Levant intensi- 
fied this mental attitude. I saw a 
great deal of those Sephardic Jews 
who dominate the social, profes- 
sional and business life of the Near 
East. They revealed to me an en- 
tirely new phase of the Jewish soul. 
They turned my admiration for 
Jewry to something which borders 
upon veneration. 
It is from this angle of vision that 
I approached my examination of the 
Report of the Palestine Royal Com- 
mission submitted on July 7, 1937. 
I have read it in the light of my 
friendship for Joseph Aslan Cattaui 
Pasha, the hereditary head of the 
Cairo Jewish Community, for Maitre 
Mizrahi, Maitre Chalom and other 
leading members of the Cairo Bar 
and for Sir Victor Harari, of the Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt, and it is from 
the same point of view, that I have 
sought to analyze the discussions of 
the recent Zurich Zionist Congress. 
I am flabbergasted by my inability 
to follow the reasoning of the fac- 
tion which dominated this Conclave. 
It strikes me that it is launching 
Jewry upon a path which is bound 
to lead to a holocaust. It strikes me 
that it is taking up a position which 
runs counter to specific assurances 
given by this same group in 1922. 
It strikes me that it is defying cer- 
tain fundamental laws of nature 


which cannot be challenged with 
impunity. 

It is my fervent prayer that I am 
mistaken. I have given the matter 
careful consideration. I shall set 
forth what I, as a former judge, may 
be permitted to call “my reasons for 
judgment.” It will be a simple mat- 
ter for my Jewish friends to refute 
them, if they fail to carry convic- 
tion. I am most willing to be con- 
vinced that I am mistaken. 

I shall not begin by adducing the 
reasons which have prompted me to 
say that Dr. Weizmann and his fol- 
lowers appear to be “launching 
Jewry upon a path which is bound 
to lead to a holocaust.” I prefer to 
reverse the order of my presentation 
and to begin with my two latter 
propositions. If I be able to make 
them as clear to my reader as they, 
unfortunately, appear to me, my 
first point will assume the form of a 
corollary and require but little am- 
plification. 


I. The logical thing for me to do, 
in approaching my first hurdle, is to 
define: (a) What were the specific 
assurances given to the world in 
1922 by the dominant group of 
Zionism and (b) what is the present 
attitude of this selfsame faction, as 
defined in the recent Zurich Zionist 
Congress. 

And, in order that there may be 
no doubt in regard to the identity of 
this segment of Zionism upon which 
I am thus placing such emphasis, I 
hasten to add that the distinguished 
Dr. Weizmann personified it in 1922, 
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and again incarnated it at Zurich in 
August, 1937. 

In dealing with the phase of my 
subject which I am now considering 
it is not necessary that I go back to 
the Balfour Declaration. It was 
made, as all of us know, on Novem- 
ber 2, 1917. It emanated, not from 
the Jews, but from England, and 
therefore does not fall within the 
purview of what now concerns me. 
But as the Balfour Declaration is the 
corner stone of British policy in 
Palestine it may not be out of place 
to have its exact terms before us as 
we consider the point which is now 
dominating my thoughts. It reads: 

“His Majesty’s Government views 
with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country.” 

When the Great War ended and 
Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau sought to create a new firma- 
ment, Great Britain was, in princi- 
ple, given a Mandate from the 
League of Nations to govern Pales- 
tine. But it was not until Septem- 
ber 29, 1923, that its terms were 
promulgated. I have not used 
italics in mentioning this date but I 
trust that it has not passed unob- 
served. 

During the long months which 
elapsed before England’s Mandate 
went into operation she ruled Pales- 
tine, first under martial law and 
later under a civil administration 
sanctioned by the League of Na- 
tions. 


All that martial law requires to 
give vitality to its decrees is a stout 
sword and shot and shell. But a 
civil administration needs some- 
thing else. International higher 
politics made it inexpedient that 
when martial law was abolished in 
Palestine, Britain’s Mandate should 
be promulgated. England solved 
the difficulty thus created, after an 
attempt had been made to get along 
without an appeal to wax and parch- 
ment, by issuing an official state- 
ment complementary to and in am- 
plification of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. It is known as the Churchill 
Memorandum because Mr. Winston 
Churchill was British Colonial 
Secretary when it was prepared and 
published. It is dated June 3, 1922. 
It stresses: 

(1) “That His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not contemplate either the 
creation of a wholly Jewish Pales- 
tine or the disappearance or sub- 
ordination of the Arab population, 
language or culture in Palestine.” 

(2) “That the terms of the Bal- 
four Declaration did not contem- 
plate that Palestine, as a whole, 
should be converted into a Jewish 
National Home, but that such a 
home should be founded in Pales- 
tine.” 

(3) “That, for development on 
these lines, it was essential that it 
should have in Palestine a status of 
right rather than of sufferance and 
that for this reason it should be 
formally recognized in the Man- 
date,” and 

(4) “That for the fulfilment of 
this policy, the Jewish Community 
in Palestine should be able to in- 
crease its numbers by immigration, 
it being understood that such immi- 
gration should not exceed what 
might, at the time, be the economic 
capacity of the country, that the im- 
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migrants should not be a burden on 
the people of Palestine as a whole 
and that they should not deprive any 
section of the present population of 
their employment.” 

Every line of the Churchill Memo- 
randum is pregnant with meaning. 
I shall not consider certain of its 
terms which are of most compelling 
interest. I prefer to rivet my atten- 
tion upon my point (4) and to re- 
peat its first forty-two words. They 
read: 

“That, for the fulfilment of this 
policy, the Jewish Community in 
Palestine should be able to increase 
its numbers by immigration, it be- 
ing understood that such immigra- 
tion should not exceed what might, 
at the time, be the economic capacity 
of the country.” 

The Zionist Organization formally 
acquiesced in the definition of Brit- 
ish policy defined in the Churchill 
Memorandum. In other words, it 
specifically concurred in the declara- 
tion that Jewish immigration into 
Palestine “should not exceed what 
might, at the time, be the economic 
capacity of the country.” The Zion- 
ist Organization did so in writing 
and over the signature of Dr. Weiz- 
mann. Its unequivocal language 
is set forth in an official communi- 
cation signed by Dr. Weizmann, the 
leader of the faction which domi- 
nated the recent Zurich Zionist Con- 
gress. It is addressed to the London 
Colonial Office. It may not be amiss 
to quote Dr. Weizmann’s exact 
words. They are: 

“The Executive of the Zionist Or- 
ganisation, having taken note of the 
statement relative to British policy 
in Palestine, transmitted to them by 
the Colonial Office under date June 
3, 1922, assure His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that the activities of the 
Zionist Organisation will be com- 


ducted in conformity with the policy 
therein set forth.” 

When the terms of the British 
Mandate were published, some fif- 
teen months after Zionism, speak- 
ing through Dr. Weizmann, had 
made it quite clear that Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine “should 
not exceed what might, at the time, 
be the economic capacity of the 
country,” they in no sense departed 
from the definition of policy defined 
by the Churchill Memorandum and 
sanctioned by Zionism. This means 
that both England and Jewry agreed 
that while Jewish immigration 
should be encouraged it should at 
no time exceed “what the traffic 
could bear.” 

I assume that this point is quite 
clear. If it is not, I confess my in- 
ability to make it any more explicit. 
I could keep on repeating the same 
thought in a different form but my 
endless repetition would be attuned 
to the same recurring note: England 
and Zionism agreed in 1922 that 
Jewish immigration into the Holy 
Land would, at no time, exceed the 
economic capacity of the country to 
absorb the new blood. 

I have, however, before me The 
New York Times report of the re- 
cent Zionist Congress. I there read 
this language imputed to one of Dr. 
Weizmann’s most brilliant, most 
forceful and most distinguished 
lieutenants. I refer to Lord Mel- 
chett. He said: 

“Dr. Weizmann and his colleagues 
can and must evolve a sensible plan 
that will give us a sound and work- 
able state in Palestine capable of re- 
lieving the intense pressure upon 
European Jews who are suffering.” 

Not a word was said in Zurich, as 
far as I can judge from the news- 
paper reports, of the Zionist Con- 
gress, about the economic capacity 
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of the Holy Land to absorb the Jews 
who are being so cruelly persecuted 
in Central Europe. In fact, the Con- 
vention seemed to close its eyes to 
the existence of an Arab majority 
in Palestine. I say this because 
Lord Melchett apparently aroused 
great enthusiasm when he said: 

“Two great people are involved in 
this problem. The British people, 
the most generous and the greatest 
and the noblest power in the world 
to-day, and the people of Israel, 
who, in their long and tragic his- 
tory, have contributed more to the 
moral, spiritual and intellectual de- 
velopment of mankind than any 
other people.” 

Such language, which won warm 
applause from all the delegates and 
from the gallery, struck at the very 
vitals of the Churchill Memorandum 
of June 3, 1922. It brushed aside 
Zionism’s plighted word. It did 
more than that. It cast a blot upon 
Dr. Weizmann’s signature, for it 
was he who dominated the Zurich 
Zionist Congress, and he who 
pledged the Zionist Organization to 
a policy which proclaimed, “That 
His Majesty’s Government did not 
contemplate either the creation of a 
wholly Jewish Palestine or the dis- 
appearance or subordination of the 
Arab population, language or cul- 
ture in Palestine.” 

If I thus stress the contradiction 
between what Zionism officially pro- 
claimed in 1922, and what it stoutly 
applauded in 1937, I must hasten to 
add that I readily understand why 
it has thus shifted its gears. It is all 
very well for me to look at matters 
objectively, but when Jews are be- 
ing persecuted in Central Europe 
and when they are not being treated 
fairly in many other parts of the 
world, they would not be human be- 
ings if they did not center their at- 


tention upon their legitimate griev- 
ances rather than upon anything 
else. It is only because I consider 
their attitude as being not only 
suicidal but detrimental to their 
own interests that my abiding sym- 
pathy for them causes me to ac- 
centuate the dangerous contradic- 
tion into which they have fallen. 


II. My second proposition is that 
Zionism in overriding the Churchill 
Memorandum and, in breaking the 
word it pledged in 1922, is defying 
“certain fundamental laws of na- 
ture which cannot be challenged 
with impunity.” It is largely be- 
cause I adhere so strongly to the cor- 
rectness of this postulate that I have 
not hesitated to emphasize the pres- 
ent dangerous drift of Zionism. It 
is not that I love Zionism less, but 
that I love Jewry more. 

When Sir Herbert Samuel, Eng- 
land’s first High Commissioner of 
Palestine, a Jew, began the task of 
implementing the Balfour Declara- 
tion by facilitating the immigration 
of Jews into the Holy Land, he and 
his fellow officials did not know 
what “the traffic could bear,” or, to 
employ the language subsequently 
used in the Churchill Memorandum 
they were unaware of “the economic 
capacity of the country.” They 
fixed the first year’s quota of Jewish 
immigration at 16,500. 

This figure frightened the Arabs. 
They held that it was far beyond 
“the economic capacity of the coun- 
try.” They were convinced that the 
establishment of this quota demon- 
strated that England favored 
swamping the Arab majority and 
converting it into a minority. 

I do not say that these fears were 
well founded. I do not affirm that 
they were not. I confine myself to 
asserting that they existed. I go 
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further. I agree with the Royal In- 
stitute for International Affairs 
when it affirms that “land and im- 
migration, the two vexed questions 
upon which almost all subsequent 
trouble has hung, were prominent 
stumbling blocks from the first.” 

Riots broke out in several parts 
of Palestine during the summer of 
1929. A Parliamentary Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the 
situation. It was headed by Sir 
Walter Shaw. Its report went quite 
fully into the question of “land and 
immigration.” I shall cite but one 
paragraph. It reads: 

“Palestine cannot support a 
larger agricultural population than 
it at present carries unless methods 
of farming undergo a_ radical 
change. With more intensive culti- 
vation, should this prove to be pos- 
sible, room might be found for a 
number of newcomers in certain 
districts.” 

When this Shaw Report was filed, 
the Arabs, citing its text, filed a peti- 
tion with the British Government 
demanding a cessation of immigra- 
tion. England, without saying so 
in so many words, ruled that as Sir 
Walter Shaw and his colleagues 
were not specialists who were com- 
petent to pass upon “the economic 
capacity of the country” it was but 
proper that that important question 
should be examined by an expert. 
The result was that in May, 1930, Sir 
John Hope-Simpson, formerly of the 
Indian Civil Service, was appointed 
“to enquire into land settlement, 
immigration and development.” 

Sir John Hope-Simpson’s Report 
is dated August 22, 1930. It covers 
one hundred and fifty-three pages of 
book format. It begins with a dis- 
cussion of “Palestine: The Country 
and the Climate,” because, as its au- 
thor puts it, “the size of Palestine, 


and especially the cultivable area 
of the country, are so highly relevant 
to the matters under enquiry and to 
the deductions which must be made, 
that it is necessary to examine the 
more important of the statements 
and the estimates with some care.” 

Sir John Hope-Simpson found 
that the total cultivable area of 
Palestine was but 6,544,000 dunums 
as opposed to 10,592,000 dunums ar- 
rived at by the Palestinian Com- 
missioner of Lands, not to speak of 
17,000,000 fixed by the militant wing 
of Zionism. 

I am neither an engineer nor an 
agronomist. I am not even a farmer 
or a politician. I do not know what 
is the exact English equivalent of a 
dunum. But these figures impress 
me. They tell me that the immigra- 
tion quota originally fixed by the 
Palestinian Government was based 
upon data which Sir John Hope- 
Simpson considered erroneous. 
They also tell me that the Zionists 
have, or at all events had in 1930, a 
radically wrong concept of “‘the eco- 
nomic capacity of the country,” 
based upon a fundamentally er- 
roneous supposition of the arable 
area of Palestine. 

No facts have come to my knowl- 
edge which tend to refute Sir John 
Hope-Simpson’s findings. I know 
that the Royal Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs asserts that his 
“basic premise was questioned.” 
But I have not had my attention 
called to any refutation of his de- 
ductions. I accordingly find myself 
faced by his categorical statement 
that, “It is my personal belief, 
founded on the enquiries which I 
have made and on my inspections, 
that with the thorough development 
of the country there will be room, 
not only for all the present agricul- 
tural population on a higher stand- 
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ard of life than it at present enjoys, 
but for not less than 20,000 families 
of settlers from the outside.” 

This Hope-Simpson Report bears, 
as has already been said, the date of 
August 22, 1930. Assuming that 
when its author speaks of “20,000 
families of settlers from the out- 
side” he envisages a total of 100,000 
immigrants, I shall pass on to an ex- 
amination of certain relevant statis- 
tics. 

I find that in 1930, the year in 
which Sir John Hope-Simpson sub- 
mitted his findings, the population 
of Palestine was: 


Total population ........ 992,559 
Moslem population ...... 733,149 
Christian population .... 84,986 
Jewish population ....... 164,796 
GE owavnsctacddscawci 9,628 
The figures for 1936 are: 
Total population ........ 1,336,518 
Moslem population ...... 848,342 
Christian population .... 106,474 
Jewish population ...... 370,483 
WD 66 6eebesaseunecen 11,219 


I have been tempted to subtract 
the Jewish 1930 population from the 
1936 returns. Here is what I dis- 
cover: 


Jewish population in 1936 370,483 
Jewish population in 1930 164,796 





GMED  ccnceccencs 205,687 
The result is far in excess of what 
Sir John Hope-Simpson fixed as the 
economic capacity of the country. 
It will be recalled that before the 
Churchill Memorandum (which the 
Zionists accepted) had made it the 
official policy of the British Govern- 
ment to limit Jewish immigration 
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to the “economic capacity of the 
country,” Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
British High Commissioner of Pales- 
tine, had fixed the yearly quota of 
immigration for 1920 at 16,500. 
Here are more recent figures of re- 
corded Jewish immigration: 


SS ie vsacnatatebbiwnadwatdiaaans 30,327 
SY iggy Stoel de ke lal era ian 42,359 
DD 2odwbabesaveeeavdedee 61,854 
ME Hictuhudeveparetucie 29,727 

It will have been observed that 
these returns refer to “recorded 
Jewish immigration.” I find, how- 


ever, this statement in the Report 
submitted by the Royal Commission 
on July 7, 1937: 

“Jewish illegal immigration has 
been going on side by side with au- 
thorized immigration (omissis). Il- 
legal entry by Jews was a feature of 
the years 1933-1934 (omissis). The 
volume of illegal immigration ap- 
pears to have reached its peak in 
1933, and it was estimated that, in 
the two years, 1932-1933, the num- 
ber of unauthorized settlers had 
risen to 22,400.” 

Of course, I do not accuse the 
Zionist Organization of conniving 
with those who are engaged in this 
illicit traffic. Dr. Weizmann fights 
above board. He does not resort to 
underhand methods. I quote these 
latter figures simply and solely in 

order to emphasize the lesson taught 

by the official returns. They tell the 
story, if my facts are not all wrong, 
that Zionism, in giving its approval 
to the official recorded immigration, 
is defying the fundamental laws of 
nature which cannot be challenged 
with impunity. 

It is obvious that when I thus ex- 
press myself I mean that Dr. Weiz- 
mann and his friends are bringing . 
more Jews into Palestine than is 
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warranted by “the economic ca- 
pacity of the country.” 


III. The conclusion is thrust upon 
me: 

(1) That England now recognizes 
that the present flow of Jews into 
Palestine violates the letter and the 
spirit of the Churchill Memoran- 
dum. 

(2) That, face to face with the 
necessity of stopping this influx and 
thereby antagonizing militant Zion- 
ism, she prefers to scrap the present 
Mandate and with it the Churchill 
Memorandum and, 

(3) That several considerations 
concur in prompting her to recom- 
mend the Partition of Palestine. 
One of these is the humanitarian 
principle of seeking to find a home 
for the persecuted Jews of Central 
Europe. 

Lack of space makes it impossi- 
ble for me to elaborate these three 
points. I shall assume that they are 
admitted. But this does not solve 
my major problem. I am confronted 
by the stern reality which Lord Mel- 
chett overlooked. He spoke of two 
great people being involved in this 
controversy. He forgot the Arabs. 
I am afraid that England has made 
the same mistake. 

The 1936 statistics which I quoted 
showed: 


Moslem population ...... 
Christian population .... 


848,342 
106,474 


This means a total Arab popula- 
tion of 954,816 against 370,483 Jews 
or almost three Arabs to one Jew. 
When the Great War ended or, to be 
accurate, when the first post-War 
census available to me was made, the 
Arabs outnumbered the Jews in the 
ratio of virtually eight to one. This 
Arab majority has now been greatly 


reduced and it is because it has been 
so whittled down that the Arabs are 
prepared to fight rather than accept 
a solution which they consider to be 
worse than death. 

If the League of Nations is pre- 
pared to maintain a large standing 
army in Palestine and to equip it 
with the best of arms it can, by sheer 
might, enforce its will. I fail to see 
where it will find the money to em- 
bark upon such a venture. I do not 
think that England welcomes the 
task of coercing the Arabs. And be- 
cause I feel that I know Palestine 
and understand the Arab tempera- 
ment I look for trouble and plenty 
of it in the Holy Land unless the 
“sane Jews” and the “sane Arabs” 
referred to in President Magnes’s 
letter to The New York Times, pub- 
lished on July 18, 1937, are per- 
mitted to get together and work out 
a settlement. 

I prefer to speak so vaguely and 
deal with my last point so sketchily 
because if my first two are well 
founded I am here merely consider- 
ing a corollary which flows from the 
primary propositions. 

The Arabs have their backs 
against the wall. They are fighting 
for their homes. If extremist 
Zionists, whose good faith I pro- 
claim and whose sincerity I admire, 
can be induced to get back to the 
principles proclaimed by Dr. Weiz- 
mann in 1922, Jewish blood will not 
flow in Palestine. If the policy 
broadcast from Zurich of treating 
the Arabs as inexistent be adhered 
to, only a large standing army can 
master the situation. And even it 
will be unable to prevent sniping. 

I do not think that Lord Melchett 
means what he said, but I am not an 
Arab and Arabs cannot be expected 
to be as objective as I am in dealing 
with this most ticklish question. 














THE POINT OF VIEW 


By BEATRICE BRADSHAW BROWN 


ETER CARR looked around the 
station platform with mingled 
satisfaction and contempt. 

The contempt was for the place 
he was leaving; the satisfaction, be- 
cause he was leaving it. 

Besides himself, about a dozen 
people were waiting for the after- 
noon train to the city. Women with 
ample figures and shapeless hats; 
men, unshaven, with dirty finger 
nails; girls who chewed gum with 
their mouths open and whispered 
noisily together and shrieked with 
laughter every few seconds. 

Peter Carr’s fine profile went up 
with a jerk. Such people. The girls 
especially. All they did was look at 
you and then shriek and giggle about 
something. As if you were funny. 
Peter Carr knew that he wasn’t 
funny. He was tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, well put together—anything 
but funny. And yet the girls giggled 
every time they looked at him. 

The train backed into the station. 
Farhaven was the last town on the 
line—the last town anywhere, Peter 
Carr thought. It was a sleepy New 
England fishing village inhabited by 
Portuguese fishermen and tight- 
lipped New Englanders and a few 
painters and writers who were too 
poor to go anywhere else. And 
Peter Carr and his mother. 

The trainman let down the steps 
and Peter Carr picked up his bag 
and climbed aboard. He pretended 
not to notice the girls who followed 
just behind him, shrieking because 
the steps were steep and narrow, 


and they couldn’t all get up at once. 


The train had been standing shut in 
the noonday sun and it was stifling. 
Flies were buzzing against the dirty 
windows on the sunny side. The 
red plush seats were worn and 
soiled. 

Peter Carr put his bag on the floor 
and sat down stiffly on the shady 
side. Behind him the girls were 
banging the seats back and forth, 
giggling and squabbling. Across the 
aisle from him a man sat down, un- , 
laced his shoes, kicked them off, and 
stretched his feet out on the seat 
opposite. Soon he was asleep and 
snoring with his mouth open. 

Out on the platform the trainman 
called Wuuuup!/ and the train be- 
gan to move. Soon they were pass- 
ing through the October woods, 
scarlet and gold, brilliant as fire. 
The sky was sapphire, and here and 
there a rippled lake lay like a jewel 
in the flaming carpet of the moors. 
But Peter was as impervious to the 
panorama as the snoring man across 
the aisle, as the girls in back who 
had their heads together over a 
movie magazine, as the woman in 
front whose head was beginning to 
jerk forward on her bosom with the 
motion of the train. 

Peter thought only that every turn 
of the wheels took him further away 
from Farhaven and nearer to the 
city, to opportunity and success. He 
wished that his mother could have 
been on the train with him to see 
these people. Then she’d appreciate 
his point of view... . 

His mother was a recluse. She 
didn’t like society. Since his father 
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had died, when he was a little boy, 
she had dragged him from place to 
place, each one more out of the way 
and impossible than the last. They’d 
been in Farhaven for two years now. 
Two whole years. Wasted. And his 
mother had no intention of leaving. 
Peter had plead, argued, stormed, 
but she was obdurate. She said it 
was just the place she’d always been 
looking for, quaint and simple and 
charming. 

Peter wanted to be a _ writer. 
Everyone said he had talent, but 
he’d had no success as yet. He knew 
what the matter was: he hadn’t had 
enough experience, hadn’t seen 
enough of life. And he didn’t know 
the right people. No wonder, con- 
sidering the kind of places he’d al- 
ways lived in. He’d never get any- 
where in Farhaven. He made up his 
mind to go to the city and get a job. 
Something that would help him with 
his writing, editorial or advertising, 
it didn’t matter which. 

His mother was against it. She 
said if you had it in you, the place 
didn’t matter. You didn’t have to 
go away to find life. Life was 
everywhere, in deserts, mountains, 
villages—in Farhaven even. And in 
Farhaven people were individuals, 
interesting types. In the city they 
were cut from a pattern, hard and 
commercial. The city stifled you; 
you had no time to live and think. 
And certainly it wouldn’t help you 
be a writer. You’d get some sort of 
routine job and stick to it for the 
rest of your life. You'd be afraid to 
break away. That is, if you got any 
job at all. Jobs weren’t plentiful, 
even now. 

The train chugged on from sta- 
tion to station, only ten or fifteen 
minutes between each stop. His 
mother’s arguments paraded before 
him to the turning of the wheels, 
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and he found himself answering 
them for the thousandth time. She 
only felt that way about the city be- 
cause she was old. Young people 
don’t want “time to think”—they 
want life, activity, adventure. “In- 
teresting types!” He sniffed. Look 
at that outfit on the train. Certainly 
not his idea of interesting people. 
He wanted to know men who were 
getting somewhere and doing some- 
thing, who’d appreciate his work 
and help him get somewhere. His 
stuff was bound to go if he could just 
meet the right people. Hard times? 
Perhaps; but people were always 
talking hard times. If you waited 
until times were good, you’d wait 
forever. 

The train went on and on, and so 
did his thoughts. By the time the 
train had reached Trenham, two 
hours down the line, Peter Carr had 
reached success. 


A crash, stunning and terrific .. . 
shouts, yells, curses . . . pande- 
monium. Then they were all out in 
the sunshine, with the brilliant 
woods around them, dazed but un- 
hurt, talking and gesticulating. 

“Land sakes, I didn’t know what 
hit me—” 

“My Uncle Eddie, he was in an 
accident, and when they brought 
him home, you couldn’t tell—” 

“They say there ain’t nobody hurt, 
but it don’t hardly seem possible.” 

Peter felt himself all over. He 
should have been hurt, but he 
wasn’t. He even had his bag with 
him, and other people had theirs. 
He made out that the locomotive 
from his train had got into difficul- 
ties with the on-coming train from 
the city. There had been trouble 
with the signals at the switch down 
the line, and the trains had met on 
the single track. No one hurt... 
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Peter snorted. Of course not. The 
Farhaven train couldn’t go fast 
enough to hurt anybody. 

The accident had happened be- 
tween Trenham and South Tren- 
ham. Soon the passengers were 
walking down the rails toward South 
Trenham, there to wait until the 
tracks were cleared and the evening 
trains came along to take them to 
their respective destinations. 

Peter picked up his bag and 
tramped along after the others. 
What rotten luck. Now he wouldn’t 
make the night boat to the city. He 
fought the impression that this ac- 
cident was a sign of ill luck for the 
future. His bag weighed like lead. 
His feet dragged and he kept his 
eyes on the tracks before him. 

And then he saw the ankles—slim, 
straight, silken, picking their way 
over the railroad ties in front of him, 
struggling with something heavy. 
He took two strides forward. 

“I beg your pardon. Your bag’s 
heavy. May I carry it?” 

“Oh, thank you—so much!” 

He couldn’t say how it happened. 
A moment before he had been carry- 
ing one suitcase, and it was heavy. 
Now he was carrying two, and 
neither of them weighed anything. 
The girl wore a blue coat and a blue 
hat with a feather curling around 
somehow, and her hair under it was 
reddish gold, and her eyes were 
bluer than her coat or hat, bluer 
than the sea or sky or anything. 
Suddenly he realized that the sun 
was brilliant, the air like wine. 

“It was a queer accident, wasn’t 
it?” she asked, smiling up at him. 
He agreed that it was. “But I don’t 
mind,” she went on, “as long as no 
one was hurt. In fact, I'll enjoy the 
delay.” 

“You'll enjoy it... ?” 

“Yes.” She made a gesture with 


her hands. “All this is so magnifi- 
cent. It’s like being let out of 
prison, to be here, after the city.” 

Peter didn’t answer. She went 
on: 

“T didn’t see you on the train.” 

Peter swallowed. She thought he 
was from the city, too. Never ques- 
tioned it. 

““I—er—I was in the smoker.” He 
hoped she didn’t know the Farhaven 
train had no smoker. But probably 
she hadn’t even heard him. She was 
looking around, eager and excited. 

“How do people endure the city,” 
she said, “when there are places like 
this in the world?” 

“You—don’t like the city?” Peter 
asked. 

“IT hate it,” she said, and then 
laughed. “How did you guess? I 
had a job with an advertising 
agency, illustrating. But I’ve al- 
ways wanted to paint—really paint, 
not just commercial stuff. And I 
promised myself I would—some 
day. But good gracious, if I waited 
till ‘some day,’ by then Id be afraid 
to break away or too old to learn 
anything new. So yesterday I 
packed my bag and took the boat— 
and hereI am. I feel as if I’d begun 
to live—really live—already.” 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Peter. 

“To Farhaven. Have you ever 
heard of it? It’s the most fascinat- 
ing place—I spent a week-end there 
once, and I’ve always wanted to go 
back. It’s almost foreign, it’s so pic- 
turesque. And there’s a group of 
young artists there who don’t think 
they have to do what everybody else 
does in order to get along. You can 
live your own life and be yourself. 
And you—where are you going, if 
one may ask?” 

“Me?” said Peter. “Oh, I’m going 
to Farhaven, too.” , 
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6¢470U Catholics have done little 

more than imitate the worst 
features of secular education”: 
such, in substance, was the accusa- 
tion leveled against American Cath- 
olic education by President Hutchins 
of Chicago University in a speech 
delivered some time ago before a 
group of midwestern Catholic edu- 
cators. The statement may sound 
ungracious and even impolite as 
coming from an outsider; but Presi- 
dent Hutchins, once he had reluc- 
tantly accepted the invitation to 
criticize Catholic education, re- 
solved to speak his mind frankly 
rather than mouth a few laudatory, 
polite banalities. 

Though some of those who heard 
or who read his statement may be 
startled, others find that it gives a 
brutally clear utterance to a suspi- 
cion which for long has refused to 
be shunted from their minds. From 
the kindergarten to the university, 
there is scarcely a Catholic school 
throughout the land which is not 
based on the model of the secular in- 
stitution. In the type of courses 
offered, in the organization of these 
courses, in the methods of instruc- 
tion, in the extracurricular activi- 
ties, in the qualifications and train- 
ing of the teachers we have been fol- 
lowing in the wake of the public 
school. Almost the only difference 
between us and them is that we are 
usually about twenty years behind 
them in our attitude toward the 


1 Eprronran Nore: We publish the following 
challenging article in the expectation that it 
will arouse helpful discussion in this im- 
portant matter of Catholic education. 


various movements that come and 
go, and in our practice with regard 
to such fundamental things as cur- 
riculum and teaching method. 

If this backwardness were merely 
the result of the superior means at 
the disposal of a tax-supported 
school, there would be no justifica- 
tion for any criticism. (Among 
public schools likewise we find dif- 
ferent degrees of progressivism, 
largely proportional to the financial 
resources available.) But many 
Catholics seem in principle opposed 
to any change. When something 
new is done in the public schools, 
they seem to take the attitude that 
it is to be presumed harmful until it 
has definitely proved itself benefi- 
cial. Instead of analyzing it and 
evaluating it on its genuine merits 
with a view to its probable contribu- 
tion to the worth-while aims of edu- 
cation, they exercise their wit in 
sarcastic comments or caricatures, 
most of which reveal a crass igno- 
rance of the facts of the case. (I 
am not referring even to the extrem- 
ists who consider every public 
school a cesspool of iniquity and 
everybody connected with it as a 
devil in disguise. They have leaped 
to this conclusion from the perfectly 
true premise that the public school 
is no place for the Catholic child.) 
Then about twenty years later they 
wake up to the fact that the new 
movement is not a mere fad, though 
many of those who have followed 
it are mere faddists; there follows 
a period of feverish activity during 
which Catholic schools try to catch 
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up; unfortunately even then many 
Catholic educators are not convinced 
of the genuine worth of the new 
idea; they are animated rather with 
a vague desire to “be up-to-date”: 
hence a hasty and often superficial 
series of changes. It is the repeti- 
tion of this a number of times, I 
believe, which lends truth to the 
statement that we have aped the 
worst features of the secular insti- 
tutions. We aim to be fashionable 
and succeed not even in this because 
we take up the fashions of twenty 
years ago. 

Of course such generalizations 
are too sweeping to be universally 
applicable. There are many excep- 
tions and these exceptions are to be 
found at all levels of the educational 
ladder. But I think it is true to call 
them exceptions. For the majority, 
and even the large majority, the pic- 
ture drawn is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of conditions. 

Yet, as President Hutchins went 
on to say in the speech referred to 
above, we Catholics should not be 
followers; we should be educational 
leaders. We have something to of- 
fer the American educational world 
which that world needs sorely. We 
have a system of philosophy which 
hangs together and which really ex- 
plains something, instead of the iso- 
lated facts and the subjective gen- 
eralizations and the shifting eclecti- 
cism which characterize most of the 
leading thinkers of our time. These 
men are willing to admit the incom- 
parable importance of one’s philoso- 
phy of education; but for themselves 
they have been able to work out 
nothing better than such vague- 
nesses as “democratic education” or 
“social efficiency.” A few hold out 
for the old-fashioned “individual 
development” but it also lacks ulti- 
mateness as they conceive it. How 


much more satisfying is the Catholic 
concept of God as man’s final end, 
and happiness as man’s “psycho- 
logical end”! When we develop the 
hierarchy of pleasures and the prop- 
er balance of the means to attain 
different forms of happiness, we 
have something that really satisfies 
the mind and will draw a loud sigh 
of contentment from the depths of 
those who have felt the futility of 
their own limited views. 

Thus in the field of ideas we have 
a solid foundation for leadership. 
This is no less true for the field of 
action. Most of our educational 
work is done by members of re- 
ligious congregations. What possi- 
bilities of unified action they offer! 
Setting aside the idea of unified ac- 
tion on the part of the entire Cath- 
olic teaching body, an idea which 
at present is admittedly chimerical, 
we could hope for much to be ac- 
complished by concerted action on 
the part of members of the individ- 
ual communities. For example, a 
really thorough investigation of the 
relative value of different teaching 
methods could be carried out by a 
congregation which counts a thou- 
sand or more members in the United 
States. Such a study would em- 
brace schools of various sizes, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, with 
various types of school population. 
The results would certainly com- 
mand attention in the educational 
world. No secular organization is 
in a position to do anything similar. 
Coéperation would be insured by 
the principle of religious obedience 
as well as by the greater high-mind- 
edness of the religious teacher work- 
ing for really disinterested motives. 

Given, then, the strength we de- 
rive from unity of thought and or- 
ganization, the question naturally 
arises why, as pointed out at the out- 
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set of this article, we have not ac- 
tually taken the lead already. There 
are many causes, it may be replied, 
some of them within and some be- 
yond our control. 

Among the former we may men- 
tion in the first place our own too 
great indifference to external suc- 
cess. Convinced as we are that “the 
soul of education is the education of 
the soul,” we are inclined to pooh- 
pooh the rest of education. The 
next life is what counts, so what 
boots it if the child knows a little 
more or less arithmetic or chemistry 
or economics. This holds even more 
perhaps for method than for sub- 
ject-matter. Apparently a large 
majority of Catholic teachers still 
hold that the harder and more dis- 
agreeable school work is, the better 
for the child. And they apply this 
idea with a consistency and thor- 
oughness which would be admir- 
able elsewhere. The teaching of re- 
ligion is no exception; if anything, 
it is the exemplification par excel- 
lence of the principle. That this is 
not a purely personal opinion is 
brought out by the following words 
written to the writer by a Catholic 
publisher whom he tried to interest 
in standardized tests in religion: 
“Teachers of religion in the colleges 
and high schools do not, as a rule, 
believe in aids and devices, but hold 
that religious instruction is a part 
of the magisterium of the Church 
and that they are prepared to do this 
work without any consideration as 
to methods, etc.” It is a case of 
too-great concentration on the ulti- 
mate ends, with not enough atten- 
tion paid to the intermediate ends 
and to the means. 

What is true of the Catholic atti- 
tude in general, is more specifically 
true of religious. Their rules hold 
out to them an ideal of personal su- 


pernatural perfection and of a super- 
natural apostolate. Far be it from 
me to disparage these aims, or to de- 
emphasize them in the slightest; 
they couldn’t stand much de-empha- 
sizing in the lives of most religious, 
I fear. But I should like to inveigh 
against the narrow-mindedness or 
short-sightedness which confuses 
“best” with “only” and “end” with 
“means.” That which is less im- 
portant than the most important 
may nevertheless have a certain im- 
portance. 

A further obstacle within our- 
selves is the inertia consequent on 
the assured possession of unchang- 
ing truth. So complacent are we at 
knowing with certainty all that is 
really worth knowing that we are in- 
clined not to bother about knowing 
anything else. Man is a creature 
composed of body and soul, he has 
intellect and free will, and passions 
to be overcome: that’s about as 
much psychology, apparently, as 
many of us care to know. How 
habits are best acquired, or what is 
the best way of learning to read, or 
whether the ordinary boy is really 
benefited by a course in algebra, or 
what natural means are available 
for the improvement of one’s char- 
acter or personality: such problems 
as these are either dismissed with a 
shrug of indifference or brazenly 
solved with some century-old cliché 
(as likely as not originally phrased 
by some freethinker). If, having 
brought up such a problem, you per- 
sist in trying to get to a scientific 
solution, you will probably be told 
that it is far more important that 
children go to Mass on Sunday; if 
so, you are lucky, for the other al- 
ternative is to be regarded as one 
with loose views and a wavering 
faith. 

These intellectual obstacles are 
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serious enough. But, even if we 
didn’t have them to contend with, 
concerted action by Catholics in the 
field of education would be rendered 
impossible by an insuperable “ac- 
tion” obstacle. This is that appar- 
ently favorite vice of religious peo- 
ple, jealousy. Unlike the favorites 
of kings, though, this favorite is not 
renowned for her beauty. She is 
ugly and ordinarily is best confined 
“in penetralibus” (the _ skeleton 
closet, in modern parlance) but 
when we need a good scare it is 
best to expose her shriveled coun- 
tenance to the full light of day. We 
have jealousy between secular and 
religious clergy; between different 
congregations, especially those 
working in the same field; between 
individual members of the same 
congregation, especially if some 
member has managed to get a bit 
of recognition from the outside 
world. “Who is to get the credit 
for it?” seems to be a more im- 
portant question than “What good 
will it do?” Dodging the drudgery 
has been raised to a more consum- 
mate art than being of service. 
(Again, we are speaking in generali- 
ties; there are very many excep- 
tions, perhaps as many exceptions 
as instances; the important thing is 
that jealousy is sufficiently common 
to consfitute a serious obstacle to a 
program of concerted action.) 
Besides these difficulties of our 
own creation, there are others that 
come on us from without. There is 
no gainsaying the power of public 
school education. It is securely en- 
trenched in the minds of the people 
and really has command of the edu- 
cational situation. The resources, 
fabulous for an educational institu- 
tion, which it commands, dwarf 
ours by comparison. It wields tre- 
mendous influence over local gov- 


erning bodies although thus far it 
has made little headway at Wash- 
ington. 

At the higher levels, private non- 
Catholic schools have also to be 
taken into consideration. Many of 
them are richly endowed. “Why 
are Catholics poor folks?” a non- 
Catholic asked me once. Many a 
treasurer of a Catholic college has 
asked himself the same question. 
And money means a lot of things: 
with the American public, it means 
prestige to begin with; it means that 
you can put up buildings, buy equip- 
ment, hire good professors, have an 
adequate auxiliary personnel so that 
professors are not overworked, and 
attract students by all these things 
and also by scholarships. 

We are always scraping for 
money; which means that we have 
to be satisfied with “the essentials.” 
We are short on personnel; most 
congregations, in their eagerness to 
have all their members employed, 
undertake more work than they 
have workers for. Moreover, there 
aren’t enough religious in the 
United States to take care of all our 
Catholic young people educationally. 

Because of our material inferior- 
ity, our educational institutions are 
less attractive to many, even to 
many Catholics. But our principles 
are also a handicap to us in this re- 
spect. Making our institutions co- 
educational would render them 
more agreeable to a certain number. 
So would our abandonment of our 
somewhat higher standard of con- 
duct. And the principles we lay 
down in such courses as ethics and 
sociology make heavier demands on 
human nature. 

Another external obstacle which 
still makes itself felt is bigotry. 
This ranges all the way from the 
most violent forms of priest-baiting 
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to the highbrow concept of the 
Church as opposed to science. What 
is Catholic cannot be really good; if 
it appears good, it is the more to 
be feared for ifs attempt at decep- 
tion. Some of these attitudes, it is 
true, we may be responsible for in 
one way or another. But many are 
the result of ignorance, and a few 
of downright malice. Ignorance we 
may hope to remove, while malice is 
quite difficult to cure; in the mean- 
time, both are important obstacles 
to our progress toward educational 
leadership. 

All these obstacles, whether from 
within or from without ourselves, 
are serious, and it were a mistake to 
underestimate them; nor, I think, 
has that been done here. But it 
were just as great a mistake to exag- 
gerate them; to call them insuper- 
able and throw up our hands in de- 
spair. There are things that we can 
do, which, if done, will bring us far 
closer to educational leadership in 
this country than we are at present. 
Some suggestions follow. They will 
be grouped under two headings: 
those that deal with our attitudes 
towards and our relations with non- 
Catholic thinkers and leaders; those 
that deal with positive means at our 
own disposal. 

To begin with, we should avoid 
adopting a purely negative or defen- 
sive attitude toward non-Catholic 
leaders. Reference has already been 
made to bigoted non-Catholics; but 
there are also bigoted Catholics: 
“Can any good come out of Colum- 
bia?” summarizes their attitude 
fairly well. Then we have Fabian 
Catholics: they never carry the war 
into the enemy’s territory but are 
engaged in endless refutations. Al- 
though any modern American text- 
book on education probably contains 
at least an error a page, at least 


when it is dealing with vital issues, 
and though these errors must be 
pointed out, we must also remem- 
ber that very few souls in the course 
of history have been convinced, and 
fewer still converted, merely by the 
refutation of error. “The best de- 
fense is a good offense.” 

Then, when we do criticize them, 
let us do so “en connaissance de 
cause.” We should inform ourselves 
carefully about their statements and 
about the actual facts of the case. 
No point is proved by hurling epi- 
thets indiscriminately. As much as 
possible, we must try to see things 
from their point of view; after all, 
most of them are too intelligent to 
make obviously absurd statements. 
And then, in order to convince them, 
we must use arguments which ap- 
peal to them. If a man challenges 
the transfer of training, for ex- 
ample, I gain nothing by trying to 
prove such transfer by metaphysical 
arguments drawn from the nature 
of the soul. No; this man wants 
experimental evidence. I may not 
attach much importance to that sort 
of evidence myself, but I am will- 
ing to use it if necessary for his 
benefit. If, on the one hand, I am 
confident of possessing the truth, 
and, on the other, the evidence has 
any value whatsoever, I can take 
comfort in the thought that the 
truth will stand up under the search- 
light of any sort of evidence. 

But, as already intimated, not 
everything new is false. Intellectual 
honesty compels us to acknowledge 
the success of non-Catholics in un- 
covering new psychological facts, 
better methods, better adaptations 
to present conditions. True zeal, 
moreover, should make us rejoice 
in these discoveries, for they mean 
not only new fragments of God’s 
truth made known to man, but also 
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more efficient means placed at our 
disposal for accomplishing God’s 
work. Just as missionaries have 
profited from such modern inven- 
tions as the automobile, airplane, 
telephone and radio, in order to save 
additional souls, so we educators 
can find in the advances of psychol- 
ogy suggestions for more effective 
methods of dealing with ailments 
and maladies of mind and soul. 
The problem method, for example, 
seems to me the answer to the re- 
ligion teacher’s prayer for a device 
which will at the same time enlist 
the child’s interest in and improve 
his genuine understanding of the 
truths of our religion. 

All this, of course, implies that 
we are very good followers, but so 
far, you will say, there seems to be 
precious little question of leader- 
ship. True enough; yet, in order to 
lead in a race, a runner that is be- 
hind must first of all catch up with 
his rivals. However, in order to 
win, he must do more. He must 
“show the way.” And that’s what 
we must do in the field of educa- 
tion. We must do not only as well 
as secular educators, but better than 
they. For one thing, we can “beat 
them at their own game”; that is, do 
the same things that they are doing, 
but do them better. We can carry 
their improvements a step further. 
Thus, they have undoubtedly shown 
us the way in the matter of teacher 
training. We have been trailing 
after them, panting and gasping, 
our tongues out. Now, when once 
we shall have caught up with the 
seculars in the matter of teacher 
preparation, why shouldn’t we show 
them the way? Why don’t we ac- 
complish more than the minimum 
of the state requirements? It 
needn’t be merely carrying the de- 
gree business to its ultimate ex- 


treme, so that we’d end up by re- 
quiring Ph.D.’s of kindergarten 
teachers. Devote a little thought to 
the kind of preparation which 
would really be most useful to 
teachers at different levels, and then 
work out a plan by which this 
training could be systematically ac- 
quired. Here again our religious 
teaching congregations are in a posi- 
tion to “show up” the seculars if 
they go about things in the right 
way. 

But merely pushing other people’s 
ideas a step beyond what they them- 
selves have been able to do would 
not be to show any really construc- 
tive leadership. We need to accom- 
plish something on our own initia- 
tive. 

Before we can raise the sky- 
scraper, however, we must lay a 
solid foundation. If we want to be 
leaders in the educational world we 
must first remove the sand of weak- 
ness from our own composition. 

One element of weakness is un- 
doubtedly our tendency to fight 
among ourselves. We must remem- 
ber that the Middle Ages have been 
over for some time, those Middle 
Ages when squabbles among theo- 
logians constituted the piéce de ré- 
sistance of the intellectual meal. 
How can we expect to constitute a 
force in the educational world un- 
less we all get on the same side and 
push in the same direction? If some 
Catholics, for example, bend all their 
energies to the defense and spread 
of the classical studies and others 
bend all their energies to the under- 
mining of those same classical stud- 
ies, what has been accomplished? 
It rather recalls stories of wars in 
other days whea a couple of army 
officers would go behind the lines to 
fight a duel to the death over some 
punctilio of honor. No doubt some 
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amount of internal strife is inevi- 
table, and even beneficial in certain 
respects, but it would seem sensible 
to reduce it to a minimum. 

Having removed the sand, we are 
ready to pour foundations of solid 
concrete. What we need in our edu- 
cational system is “class,” “style,” 
“what it takes.” These expressions 
are none too literary, but they cx- 
press the idea that we must have 
genuine quality in order to impress 
the modern world. In order to be 
imitated, you must first be admired; 
and in order to be admired, you 
must have something about you that 
is truly admirable, at least in the 
opinion of the admirer. 

Among the truly solid qualities 
that we as Catholic educators must 
cultivate in ourselves and in our 
schools, the following must be men- 
tioned: first, scholarship. In pursu- 
ing the thought which was referred 
to at the beginning of this article, 
President Hutchins of Chicago Uni- 
versity claimed that the one really 
estimable thing about secular edu- 
cation which Catholics had failed to 
emulate was scholarship. Judging 
by the way in which many of our 
teaching congregations were “caught 
flat-footed” by the higher re quire- 
ments for teaching certificates in 
recent years, he was right. Our de- 
pendence on “bluffing,” “four-flush- 
ing,” and “getting by” (if I may be 
permitted all this slang without 
some cynical reader’s entertaining 
doubts about my own scholarship) 
has brought blushes to the cheeks 
of many and tears to the eyes of 
others. The excuses we may allege 
based on the force of circumstances 
have had their shallowness brought 
out by the fact that we could do it 
when we were forced to by the ac- 
crediting agencies. No, it is merely 
a matter of being able to see a little 


ahead, of sacrificing the small things 
of the present for the big things of 
the future, of being educational 
statesmen rather than politicians. 

Besides scholarship, we need very 
much to keep our schools in touch 
with the changing times. Here 
again we have been content almost 
exclusively with the réle of follow- 
ers. Instead of studying present- 
day conditions and adapting our 
schools to them, we have belatedly 
and with apparent reluctance imi- 
tated the secular institutions in their 
attempts at adaptation. In this field, 
the possibilities of leadership are 
enormous, not only because there 
really is so much constructive work 
waiting to be done, but likewise be- 
cause our secular leaders are very 
highly interested in this form of 
educational progress. 

In this present day and age, qual- 
ity alone is not sufficient to secure 
recognition. Publicity is also essen- 
tial. We must make ourselves 
known. Moreover, it stands to rea- 
son that if we want to be leaders, if 
we want to influence others, we must 
speak to them, and speak to as many 
of them as possible. Writing books 
is the obvious answer. There is no 
more effective method of spreading 
sound educational ideas. A Cath- 
olic lady, principal of a public ele- 
mentary school, remarked in refer- 
ence to a summer-school course 
where Father McCarthy’s Training 
the Adolescent had been recom- 
mended when the question of sex 
education came up: “I feel it was 
worth while taking this course just 
for having come to know Father 
McCarthy’s book.” What Father 
McCarthy has done in the field of 
adolescent psychology is crying to 
be done in other educational depart- 
ments. The number of Catholic text- 
books in education is woefully 
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small. If there were more of them, 
and they were wel! written, they 
would not only simplify prodigious- 
ly the work of the instructor in the 
Catholic college, but they would be 
the means of spreading Catholic 
views on education in non-Catholic 
institutions. And incidentally it 
does seem shameful (as has hap- 
pened recently) that a professor at 
a Catholic university should publish 
a textbook which is no more Cath- 
olic than an old shoe. 

But one feels that the really great 
opportunity for Catholic educators 
to show leadership is in the field of 
moral and religious education. 
With our clear-cut notions of what 
morality consists in, it should be 
much more feasible for us than for 
others to devise satisfactory tests of 
morality, as well as of religious 
knowledge, and to use the results of 
testing programs with this material 
to draw interesting psychological 
conclusions. Aware of their defi- 
ciencies in moral education, mod- 
ern American educators are eager to 
accept the leadership of anyone who 
gives real promise of guiding them 


out of the wilderness. But to get 
their following one must use their 
method, a method they term “scien- 
tific” because it is inductive. To do 
so means a lot of work for us, a 
scrapping of much of our traditional 
methods of approach, a laborious 
training in other procedures, and 
then the lengthy processes of re- 
search itself. But it is our great 
opportunity, an opportunity ail the 
greater because we possess unique 
facilities for profiting by it: certain- 
ly the houses of formation of our 
religious institutes offer unparal- 
leled opportunities for experimenta- 
tion and observation along this line. 

All that we need, apparently, is to 
convince ourselves that such oppor- 
tunities as this are really there. We 
must come to realize that much good 
is waiting to be done and that much 
of this good is within our power to 
accomplish. We must realize that 
Catholic leadership in education is 
not a merely theoretical desidera- 
tum, but something definitely realiz- 
able if we have but the courage and 
foresight to go about it in the right 
way. 











SUNDOWN POETS 


By Grace H. SHERWOOD 


A REAL poet, that is to say a full 
time poet, is one, I dare say, 
whose days are spent in the clouds 
of whimsical fancy rather than in 
the steam of homely tea kettles. No 
doubt a real poet requires a wholly 
rarefied atmosphere in which such 
questions as the price of pork and 
when to clean house and what to 
have to eat when the Joneses come 
to dinner simply could not live. 
What equally earthly questions dog 
the minds of part time men poets I 
cannot say, being, myself, a woman. 

Leaving the men out, for the mo- 
ment, and considering the fact that 
more than half the human race is 
made up of women and that a stag- 
gering proportion of them spend 
their days in the same terrestial oc- 
cupations which Eve took to im- 
mediately upon quitting paradise, 
and yet contrive, nevertheless, to 
squeeze out an occasional bit of 
verse, it would seem as though 
women part time poets could sur- 
vive a much earthlier atmosphere. 
How the men come through I do not 
know. On second thought the term, 
part time, doesn’t exactly fit. Archi- 
tects have a better way of expressing 
the idea. They call those of their 
profession who have only their eve- 
nings for creative work, their days 
being given to routine, “sundown 
architects.” The name will do 
equally well for poets situated the 
same way. 

Altogether, there must be quite a 
number of them scattered about, 
these sundown poets, men and 
women whose days are a series of 


unimaginative tasks, whose hours 
are a series of trying interruptions. 
Who, apparently never have a mo- 
ment to think but who manage, 
nevertheless, to dust off their wings 
occasionally and take off for a flight 
into the empyrean. Whether the 
landing field turns out to be a maga- 
zine page or a wastebasket is beside 
the question. The heart knoweth its 
joy, to paraphrase Scripture, and 
the joy is worth knowing. Believe 
me, it is. 

The plight of these sundown 
poets suggests an incident which oc- 
curred years ago. I was standing in 
front of Wanamaker’s window one 
day, admiring a beautiful piece of 
embroidery displayed there, the 
work of some Philadelphian. Be- 
side me, admiring the tablecloth 
also, stood a girl and a woman, both 
shabbily dressed. After a rapt si- 
lence the girl exclaimed: 

“Mother, how does a body ever get 
anything that big done?” 

Never will I forget the mournful 
tones of her mother’s voice, tones 
which pictured a Paradise she, her- 
self, had never even dreamed of en- 
tering. 

“O Mary!” she answered her, 
slowly, “You’re too young to know! 
There’s them in this world who has 
time in the mornings to do fancy 
work!” 

I turned away hastily, ashamed to 
have overheard, to have stumbled 
unwittingly upon another woman’s 
secret longing. Yet how about the 
sundown poets? Which of them 
picking up, say, the September At- 
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lantic and reading Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s “Litany for Dictatorships” 
would not voice the same cry? In 
better English, no doubt, but with 
the same longing for that paradise 
where dwell those “that has time in 
the mornings to do fancy work.” 
That is to say, to write poetry. 

My concern, however, is not with 
these elect who have, but with those 
who have not time in the morning. 
Who wake up with that lilt on the 
tongue, that line in the ear, that idea 
in the mind that presages a poem in 
the hatching. Who swear, recogniz- 
ing the symptoms that this morning 
they will, come what may. Who, 
therefore, if they are women, tear 
about the house like mad after 
breakfast, hitting the high spots 
only, merely showing the duster to 
the furniture, as it were, determined 
upon getting time before lunch to 
imprison in words this nebulous 
thing of beauty which came out of 
nowhere into an hour’s wakefulness 
last night. Who, for instance, on a 
bright October day such as this, hav- 
ing apparently salvaged an hour by 
eleven o’clock, give a sigh of con- 
tentment, pull a table over to the 
light and sit down expectantly with 
paper and pencil. And then, glanc- 
ing out of the window to take in the 
gorgeousness of October just once 
more before settling down to work 
take in something else—that the 
dawn is dotted with winesaps and 
that preserving season is on. 

Presto, the specter of jelly making 
drives the lilt, the line, the idea 
even, completely away, for the day, 
if not forever. Oh, I know there is 
poetry in the ripened fruits of au- 
tumn and that perhaps one could 
even sing of colorful jars upon one’s 
pantry shelves but jelly making and 
elusive ideas simply do not go to- 
gether. Even the thought of jelly 


making can put an elusive idea to 
rout. Ask any woman poet, sun- 
down or full time if that isn’t the 
truth! 

There is one mundane thing, how- 
ever, which does not put elusive 
thoughts on the run and that is the 
street car. I doubt if the praises of 
the street car, the despised street 
car, have ever been properly sung. 
Utilitarian as it appears to be it can 
be made the friend and ally of the 
sundown poet in search of leisure 
and chances for reflection. That is, 
given a front seat and no interrup- 
tions in the way of neighborly con- 
versation. I know one such poet 
who “wrote” in her head a whole 
poem on a trip to the city and back. 
Two verses in, two verses out, four 
in all, check for same appearing 
within a week, furnishing, in turn, 
enough carfare at the then rates for 
nigh to a hundred more rides with 
all their potential poetic possibili- 
ties. 

If the idea ever spreads we can 
look to see the front seats of these 
antedeluvian monsters always pre- 
empted by men and women with that 
rapt expression which denotes cre- 
ation, sundown poets clutching 
greedily at this hitherto unsuspected 
hoard of leisure, this space for ab- 
straction, this taste of “time in the 
mornings to do fancy work.” Rail- 
road trains can be pressed into serv- 
ice, too, by sundown poets hard 
pressed for solitude. I know a poet 
who started something when her 
train left New York and finished it 
before she got to Washington, check 
for same also appearing in due time 
and completely reimbursing for the 
train ride, in fact for the round trip. 
True, said poet forgot to go to the 
diner for lunch and arrived at her 
destination in a famishing condition 
but to forget to go to meals is a com- 
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mon thing in the lives of all poets. 
On the whole, trains are better than 
street cars, furnishing more privacy 
and more mileage, so to speak, but 
street cars can be made to do, in a 
pinch. 

They have to be used with discre- 
tion, though. One can fall into too 
deep abstraction, ride past one’s des- 
tination, miss an engagement, get 
into all sorts of mix ups. There was 
a sundown poet, not so long ago who 
had some verse entirely to her liking 
except one stubborn last line which 
could not be made to rime though 
she searched her mind and the dic- 
tionary with vigor. However, it be- 
came necessary to do some shopping, 
to go to town and to come back 
again. This particular poet lives 
nearly an hour from the city by 
trolley. It was a golden opportunity 
not lightly to be passed over. Going 
in, she sought the front seat, of 
course, and thought feverishly all 
the way to town, but nothing ma- 
terialized out of the thinking. Hav- 
ing finished her shopping the poet 
said to herself, “Since I cannot be a 
good poet I will be a good provider,” 
and she stopped at the market and 
bought a dozen tomatoes, though it 
was off season and they were asking 
a pretty penny for them. 

Burdened with the tomatoes and 
that tantalizing, pressing hunger for 
a word which all poets know, she 
boarded her car, sought her familiar 
front seat and surrendered herself 
hopefully to thought a second time, 
jotting down in her mind, just be- 
fore she went over the brink, that 
she must not forget to stop at the 
bank in the village and have a cer- 
tain check cashed. 

Whether it was the sense of well- 
being produced by the off-season to- 
matoes or the sense of freedom pro- 
duced by the finished shopping she 


will never know but something did 
it. After miles of rattling through 
country she did not see she suddenly 
came to and sat up straight. The 
word, the word, she had it! Ex- 
citedly, she began the poem in her 
mind, from the beginning, to sec if 
the word fitted. O Joy! it did! The 
poem was finished! She leaned 
back with a sigh of relief which 
turned to a gasp as she saw she was 
passing the bank that very moment. 
However, the motorman was lenient 
and let her get out anyhow. Full of 
the excitement which only those will 
understand who have searched for 
and found the word she rushed into 
the bank, to get this sordid matter of 
money over with as soon as possible. 
Get it over with and rush home to 
poetry. 

But a few steps on her way home 
she realized, all at once, that some- 
thing other than her heart was light 
—her hands! The expensive toma- 
toes! Where were they? On the 
shelf in front of the teller’s window? 
Had she left them there? She re- 
traced her steps, opened the door of 
the bank and put her head in, in- 
tending to ask but just then she 
caught sight of the very car she had 
been on returning to the city The 
bank idea was dismissed immediate- 
ly, in favor of the trolley. Sure 
enough, that was where they were. 
The motorman handed them to her 
with a grin. Taking them, thank- 
fully, she took her way home quick- 
ly, resolving that the moment they 
were in the frigidaire she would get 
her poem on paper before it, too, got 
lost. 

But when she opened her purse to 
take out her fountain pen it was not 
there. Where was that? She had 
had it a few moments ago at the 
bank, endorsing the check. Had she 
left that on the shelf at the teller’s 
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window? No help but to telephone. 

“Yes, you left your pen here. We 
started to tell you it was safe when 
you put your head in to inquire but 
you were gone before anyone could 
get the words out.” 

What could our poet say? That 
she had stuck her head in the door 
to inquire not about fountain pens, 
but tomatoes? Not by a long shot. 
One has to preserve one’s reputation 
for sanity. To lose a fountain pen 
and a dozen tomatoes both within 
five minutes because one had found 
a word would certainly suggest the 
Phipps Clinic to practical people like 
bankers who are known to take 
small stock in poets, particularly in 
sundown poets. 

What makes a sundown poet, 
anyhow? Why this mighty urge to 
set down in measure the beauty that 
presses from within? Why this pre- 
occupation with words, a preoccupa- 
tion which persists in spite of 
weightier things? I can only answer 
for myself. It was made into a sun- 
down poet at the early age of eight. 
I remember the day vividly. I found, 
in the attic, an old St. Nicholas with 
a story in it of a king who would di- 
vide his kingdom with the man who 
could find a word to rime with 
“twelfth.” In the story a man found 
it, at least the letters that went to 
make it. He gathered them into a 
basket, put the basket on his arm 
and set out for the palace and his 
half of the kingdom. 
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But he had to cross a stream on a 
log and the log broke and he basket 
of letters fell into the stream and the 
word was carried away on the 
waters. The man gave up, then and 
there, but this reader did not. In- 
stead, I started out that very after- 
noon to search for the mysterious 
word that rimed with “twelfth.” So 
lost in the search did I become, put- 
ting together every imaginable com- 
bination of the alphabet that I 
walked smack into a tree and 
skinned my nose. But no matter. I 
had found a new game. Dolls, lot- 
toes, jacks, hoops, even books, had 
to take a back seat temporarily, 
while I continued my search. I 
never found it, but I found some- 
thing else—the zest of hunting for 
just the one, perfect word, a zest 
that has never paled or grown stale. 

It is wholly worth while, this 
thing of being a sundown poet. 
But then there is a shining prece- 
dent. Didn’t the great Chaucer him- 
self toil over customs by day and 
verses by night? For inspiration, I 
will match my apple-dotted lawn 
any day against his muddy Thames, 
famous though it be. And then, 
there is Louise Imogen Guiney. 
What, I ask you, is there about a 
postage stamp to make a poet? Yet 
postage stamps by day and poetry 
by night made up the rhythm of her 
days. On the whole, come to think 
of it, I am rather proud of being a 
sundown poet. 











THE SUPREME COURT AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By LAWRENCE LUCEY 


OCIAL justice has become, and 

deservedly so, a very popular 
slogan. President Roosevelt, Father 
Coughlin, Doctor Townsend and 
Huey Long have counted their fol- 
lowers in the millions mainly be- 
cause they have been looked upon 
as the spokesmen and leaders of a 
particular brand of social justice. 
This condition is true throughout 
the world. 

Before abdicating the throne Ed- 
ward, Duke of Windsor, was hailed 
as a champion of social justice be- 
cause he had compared the slums of 
England with the luxurious ocean 
liner, the Queen Mary, and asked 
why it was that a civilization that 
could produce such luxury would 
permit these degrading hovels to 
ruin the lives of English citizens. In 
Denmark a Lutheran bishop became 
a national hero by showing the 
Danes how the slums could be done 
away with, how unemployment 
could be cured, and the fear of 
poverty-stricken old age abolished. 
The two Popes, regarded by Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, as the most 
representative of the traditions of 
the Church are Pope Leo XIII. and 
the present Pontiff. René Fuldp- 
Miller, a noted non-Catholic author, 
recently published a biography of 
Leo XIII. because he no doubt be- 
lieved that this Pope’s life would in- 
terest a large audience. These two 
Popes have aroused the interest of 
the whole world for they are re- 
garded as champions of social jus- 
tice. 

The reverse of this condition is 


likewise true. Anyone who opposes 
the march of social justice for what- 
ever reason is held up to scorn and 
ridicule. He is an_ economic 
royalist, an international banker, a 
reactionary, a Liberty Leaguer, a 
Fascist, an exploiter of labor, a con- 
servative, and in the case of the 
Supreme Court, the nine old men. 

Whether the indictment is true or 
not the Supreme Court is believed 
to be an enemy of social justice by 
the man in the street who seldom if 
ever reads an opinion written by 
this learned body, and until recently 
didn’t know whether there were 
nine or fifteen justices on this bench. 
Out in Detroit during the Chrysler 
strike a court of the State of Michi- 
gan declared that the sit-down was 
illegal. Immediately the strikers 
began to chant “nine old men”— 
“nine old men.” This in spite of the 
fact that a state court in no way con- 
nected with the Federal government 
or the Supreme Court had issued 
this decree. 

But this low opinion of the 
Supreme Court is not confined to the 
untutored man. Intellectual com- 
munists, socialists, liberals, and 
New Dealers point the finger of 
scorn at Chief Justice Hughes and 
his associates. Frequently the 
alert left-wing weeklies, The Nation 
and New Republic, contain a tirade 
against the Supreme Court. At 
least once a week Heywood Broun 
hurls a dart from his column aimed 
at the heads of the nine old men. A 
gossipy book, The Nine Old Men, by 
Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen 
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became a best-seller when it was 
learned that it treated the justices 
roughly. And Justice Stone of the 
Supreme Court has in a dissenting 
opinion declared that some of his 
colleagues on the bench were writ- 
ing decisions to conform with their 
“economic predilections.” 

Despite the heavy coat of camou- 
flage dealing with the old age of 
the justices and their inability to 
keep up with their work, President 
Roosevelt’s bill to pack the Supreme 
Court with six New Deal judges was 
presented primarily because he be- 
lieved that this court was halting 
the progress of social justice. The 
President wanted to reénact the 
principles of the N. R. A., the 
A. A. A., and the Guffey Coal Act, 
and he didn’t want them outlawed 
by the court. 

Many people, including this 
writer, believe that minimum wage, 
maximum hour, child labor, collec- 
tive bargaining, and agriculture 
laws are an economic and social 
necessity. But it does not follow 
from this that the Supreme Court is 
reactionary when it declares that 
these laws are unconstitutional. In 
declaring a law unconstitutional the 
court does not say that it is unwise 
or economically unsound or socially 
bad. It merely says that the law is 
not authorized by the Constitution. 
In upsetting the N. R. A. by a unan- 
imous opinion the Supreme Court 
said: 

“Stress is laid upon the great im- 
portance of maintaining wage dis- 
tributions which would provide the 
necessary stimulus in starting the 
‘cumulative forces making for ex- 
panding commercial activity.’ 
Without in any way disparaging 
this motive, it is enough to say that 
the recuperative efforts of the Fed- 
eral government must be made in a 


manner consistent with the author- 
ity granted by the Constitution.” 

Again in upholding the Social 
Security Act the Court repeated this 
thought by writing: “Whether wis- 
dom or unwisdom resides in the 
scheme of benefits set forth in Title 
11, it is not for us to say. The an- 
swer to such inquiries must come 
from Congress, not the courts. Our 
concern here as often is is with 
power, not with wisdom.” In find- 
ing the N. R. A. unconstitutional the 
Court did not say it was a bad law, 
and in upholding the Social Security 
Act the Court did not say this was a 
good law. 

Most of the New Deal ideas con- 
cerning labor had been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court long before 
President Roosevelt came _ into 
power. Consequently it cannot be 
said that the present nine members 
or a majority of them acted without 
precedent when they declared New 
Deal laws unconstitutional. It is the 
duty of the judges of this court to 
look up the cases decided by their 
predecessors on the bench, and ap- 
ply the principle of these cases to 
the one on which they are called 
upon to decide. This is known as 
stare decisis. 

There are very few cases pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court that 
have not been heard before. This 
Court is bound by constitutional 
precedents that have been ac- 
cumulating for one hundred and 
fifty years. In theory a judge is 
merely a conduit for applying legal 
principles previously established to 
a case that comes before him. A 
judge who decides cases in the light 
of his opinion and not according to 
the law’s opinion is a bad judge, ex- 
cept in those rare instances where 
the case before him has never been | 
decided before by another court with 
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prestige equal to or greater than that 
of his own court. 

Now the Supreme Court is not an 
independent body that is free to de- 
cide cases according to the con- 
science of the majority of its mem- 
bers, nor is it free to decide cases in 
such a way that the economic and 
social needs of the country will be 
a controlling factor in reaching its 
decision. The Supreme Court is not 
interested in whether its decisions 
promote or retard social justice. 
When determining the constitution- 
ality of a law the Court simply 
places this law by the side of the 
constitutional phrase that, it is 
claimed, authorized the enactment of 
this law and then declares that this 
law. does or does not conform with 
the Constitution. In addition to the 
constitutional phrase in controversy 
the Court also places beside a law 
the various decisions of the Court 
previously rendered on this phrase. 
Thus when the Court says that a law 
is constitutional or unconstitutional 
it does not in any way pass upon the 
goodness or badness of a law. 

Though the Constitution is an ex- 
cellent instrument of government it 
is not a perfect instrument of gov- 
ernment. The original Constitution 
authorized slavery and protected the 
slave trade from any amendment 
which would destroy it until the 
year 1808. Slavery was protected 
by the Constitution because the 
Founding Fathers knew that if they 
dared to uproot it the South would 
never have ratified the Constitution. 
When the Supreme Court ruled in 
the Dred Scott case that slavery was 
permitted by the Constitution it was 
correct. 

Undoubtedly this decision was 
socially bad and was a cause of the 
Civil War, but the Court could not 
have decided otherwise. A very 


cursory reading of the original Con- 
stitution will show that it permitted 
slavery, and if the Court had de- 
cided to the contrary it would have 
been perverting the Constitution in 
order to accomplish a socially de- 
sirable end. It is true that many of 
the judges on the Supreme Bench at 
this time hated slavery but they were 
bound by the Constitution and not 
their own conscience when they 
rendered this decision. 

There is nothing in the document 
of the Constitution which would tell 
one that labor legislation, such as 
the N. R. A., the Guffey Coal Act, or 
state minimum wage laws are un- 
constitutional. On this point the 
document of the Constitution is not 
as clear as it was on slavery. But 
there were a host of decisions made 
by the Supreme Court on labor 
legislation long before the New Deal 
or President Roosevelt entered the 
picture. Labor legislation did not 
begin with President Roosevelt. 
And the present Supreme Court was 
not the first Court to declare labor 
laws unconstitutional. 

Mostly all the New Deal ideas had 
had their day in Court before that 
March afternoon in 1933 when 
President Roosevelt first took his 
oath of office. Let us take a look at 
some of these pre-Roosevelt de- 
cisions which controlled the 
Supreme Court and accounted for 
the death of many New Deal laws. 

In 1897 New York State enacted 
a law providing that the employees 
of a bakery were not to work for 
more than ten hours per day. In 
1905 in a five to four decision the 
Supreme Court held that this law 
was unconstitutional. The Court 
said that an individual is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution the right to 
enter any legitimate contract that he 
pleases provided such a contract 
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does not impair his health or 
morals. The State of New York, or 
any other state, is not permitted to 
dictate to a person what he shall or 
shall not contract to do. And since, 
the Court found, a man’s health or 
morals would not be impaired by 
working in a bake shop for eleven 
or twelve hours a day, an employer 
and employee could contract for an 
eleven or twelve hour day and the 
law of New York which said they 
could not was unconstitutional. 

Justice Holmes dissented vigor- 
ously from this decision, and used 
a phrase which has since become a 
classic. He wrote: “The Fourteenth 
Amendment does not enact Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Social Statistics.” 
Justice Holmes believed that a state 
government had the right to en- 
croach on the liberty of people to 
contract, and cited as an example 
of his contention the Sunday labor 
laws which many states had adopted 
constitutionally. If the state can 
stop people from working on Sun- 
day why can it not also prohibit 
them from working for more than 
ten hours on weekdays? Justice 
Holmes’s dissent was in tune with 
the New Deal but, unfortunately, it 
did not become the law. 

In September of 1918 Congress 
passed a minimum wage law for 
women and minors working in the 
District of Columbia. This act em- 
powered a board of three men to fix 
the wages of women and minors 
after they had investigated the wage 
scales in the industries affected. 
This law was similar to the Black- 
Connery bill which is now being dis- 
cussed by Congress, though it did 
not authorize the board to fix maxi- 
mum hours and prohibit child labor 
as does the Black-Connery bill, and 
it only applied to the District of Co- 
lumbia whereas the present bill in- 


cludes nearly all the industries of 
the nation that are engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

This board of three members es- 
tablished a minimum wage for 
women waitresses and those em- 
ployed by a mercantile concern at 
$16.50 per week, women employed 
in a printing plant were to receive 
at least $15.50 per week, and women 
working in a laundry were to be 
paid a minimum of $15 per week ex- 
cept apprentices who were to receive 
$9 per week. This law was held un- 
constitutional by a five to three vote. 
The Court believed that this law did 
not improve the morals of the 
women employed because “it cannot 
be shown that well-paid women 
safeguard their morals more care- 
fully than those who are poorly 
paid.” And since morality or health 
were not involved this infringement 
on the liberty of an employer and 
employee to contract was prohibited 
by the Fifth Amendment. 

Justice Holmes again dissented in 
an opinion that is the backbone of 
the constitutional theories of the 
New Deal lawyers, especially the 
Abie’s Irish Rose team of Corcoran 
and Cohen who have now become 
the lawyers for the White House 
having taken the place of Donald 
Richberg. Part of this dissent of 
Justice Holmes read: 

“This statute does not compel 
anybody to pay anything. It simply 
forbids employment at rates below 
those fixed as the minimum require- 
ment of health and right living. It 
is safe to assume that women will 
not be employed at even the lowest 
wages unless they earn them, or 
unless the employer’s business can 
sustain the burden. In short the 
law in its character and operation is 
like hundreds of so-called police 
laws that have been upheld. I see 
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no greater objection to using a 
Board to apply the standard fixed 
by the act than there is to the other 
commissions with which we have 
become familiar or than there is to 
the requirement of a license in other 
eases. The fact that the statute 
warrants classification, which like 
all classifications may bear hard on 
some individuals, or in exceptional 
cases, notwithstanding the power 
given to the Board to issue a special 
license, is no greater infirmity than 
is incident to all law.” 

Particular notice should be taken 
of Justice Holmes’s view of the 
board of three men established by 
this act as this is one of the main 
objections made against the Black- 
Connery bill now before Congress. 
The Fair Labor Relations Board pro- 
posed by this bill is similar to the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

In 1918 the first Federal child 
labor law came before the Supreme 
Court. This law banned from inter- 
state commerce all goods produced 
by a firm which employed children 
under fourteen years of age or per- 
mitted children between fourteen 
and sixteen to work more than eight 
hours per day or more than six days 
per week or to work at night. This 
law was declared unconstitutional 
by a five to four vote because the 
labor performed on goods while 
they are in the territory of a state 
is not a part of interstate commerce 
even though these goods are later 
transported between the states. 
Subsequently a similar law was 
passed which tried to get around this 
decision by taxing a concern that 
employed children ten per cent of 
its net profit. It was believed that 
no company would employ children 
when it had to pay a ten per cent 


tax on its net profits for this privi- 
lege. But the Court declared this 
second law unconstitutional on the 
ground that the tax was merely a 
trick to grant Congress power over 
child labor which it did not have. 

Justice Holmes dissented from 
the decision on the first child labor 
law, and his words were so weighty 
that both President Roosevelt and 
assistant Attorney General Jackson 
quoted Holmes as being in accord 
with the constitutional principles on 
which the Black-Connery bill is 
based. And in the Wagner Labor 
Act decision the Supreme Court de- 
fined interstate commerce in a man- 
ner that should have made Justice 
Holmes roll over in his grave and 
say: “I told you so.” In his child 
labor dissent Justice Holmes wrote 
that interstate commerce which is 
the “product of ruined lives” could 
be prohibited by the Federal govern- 
ment. And he further declared: 

“This act does not meddle with 
anything belonging to the States. 
They may regulate their internal 
affairs and their domestic commerce 
as they like. But when they seek 
to send their products across the 
State line they are no longer within 
their rights. If there were no Con- 
stitution and no Congress their 
power to cross the line would de- 
pend upon their neighbor. 

“Under the Constitution such 
commerce belongs not to the States 
but to Congress to regulate. It may 
carry out its views of public policy 
whatever indirect effect they may 
have upon the activities of the 
States.” 

Recently the Supreme Court held 
a law which prohibited prison made 
goods from entering interstate com- 
merce to be constitutional. Pris- 
oners work solely within the ter- 
ritorial limits of a state though 
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some of their goods are later trans- 
ported between the states. The 
Court declared that Congress can 
protect free labor from the unfair 
competition of prison made mer- 
chandise. This decision of the Court 
was the first indication that it gave 
that it had succumbed to the judi- 
cial philosophy of Holmes as set 
forth in his child labor dissent. 

In 1898 Congress enacted a law 
which prohibited a railroad from 
dismissing its employees because of 
union activities. This law which 
was the parent of the National Labor 
Relations Act also made an em- 
ployer, who discriminated against 
an employee belonging to a labor 
organization, guilty of a misde- 
meanor. This statute was enacted 
by Congress because it believed that 
railroads by barring labor unions 
were stirring up strikes, and such a 
policy which led to industrial strife 
injured interstate commerce. 

In declaring this law uncon- 
stitutional the Supreme Court said 
that there is no connection between 
a labor union and interstate com- 
merce, and that membership in a 
union neither promoted nor re- 
tarded interstate commerce. A law 
which tells an employer that he can- 
not discriminate against or dis- 
charge an employee because of his 
union activities violates the liberty 
of contract guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment. As _ usual Justice 
Holmes dissented. He even went so 
far as to say that Congress could if 
it liked pass a law requiring all rail- 
road employees to join a union. In 
this dissent Justice Holmes went 
further than the New Deal has as 
yet dared to go. 

The State legislature of Kansas 
enacted a law banning “yellow dog” 
contracts and the constitutionality 
of this law was decided in 1915. 


Many employers had forced their 
employees to sign an employment 
contract in which they agreed not 
to become a member of any labor 
union while they were working for 
the employer with whom they had 
contracted. Kansas, in order to pro- 
tect labor from the “yellow dog” 
contract, made it a misdemeanor for 
an employer to require his help to 
sign such an agreement. 

As usual the majority of the 
Court thought that such a law vio- 
lated the right of an employer to 
contract as he pleased, and this law 
was declared to be null and void. 
Again Justice Holmes dissented as 
did Justice Hughes who was then 
acting as an associate justice. A 
few years after this decision Justice 
Hughes retired from the Supreme 
Court and was later reappointed to 
the Court as Chief Justice. This 
dissenting opinion held that labor 
unions were legitimate organiza- 
tions that the state could protect 
from discrimination if its legisla- 
ture so decided. 

These decisions were the heritage 
which the Supreme Court had when 
it was called upon to decide the con- 
stitutionality of the New Deal. Some 
of them have since been overruled 
and most of them were socially bad, 
yet they were the Constitution in 
so far as labor legislation was con- 
cerned. Strictly speaking it was 
not the present Supreme Court 
which halted the New Deal but these 
decisions which the judges had in- 
herited from their predecessors. 

In the light of these decisions and 
the duty imposed upon the Court to 
respect them, how is it possible to 
say that the present Supreme Court 
is an enemy of labor legislation? 
The Constitution had been inter- 
preted, and reasonably interpreted 
when it is remembered that until 
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recently America was guided by the 
principle of laissez faire, so that 
labor legislation was outlawed. 
Labor legislation was as clearly un- 
constitutional at the advent of the 
New Deal as slavery was constitu- 
tional at the time Dred Scott sued 
for his freedom. The Supreme 
Court did not halt the march of 
social justice nor did it retard the 
progress of racial justice. The 
Constitution prohibited labor legis- 
lation and permitted slavery, and 
the Court merely applied the Con- 
stitution to the cases which came 
before it. 

Throughout the decisions adverse 
to labor legislation Justice Holmes 
was always found on the dissenting 
side. But since March of this year, 
when the Supreme Court reversed 
itself and held a Washington mini- 
mum wage law constitutional, the 
dissenting philosophy of Holmes 
has become the philosophy of the 
majority of the Court. The Wagner 
Labor Act decree and the Social 
Security decision further evidenced 
the fact that the Court had aban- 
doned the majority opinions of its 
predecessors and accepted the view- 
point of the chronic dissenter. 

In reversing itself the Court did 
not become the friend of social jus- 
tice; it never had been the enemy 
of social justice. In so far as social 
justice is concerned the Court al- 
ways has been neutral. 

Probably President Roosevelt’s 
bill to pack the Court was instru- 
mental in causing it to adopt the 
philosophy of Holmes, though this 
statement would be difficult to prove 
or disprove. This change in the 
viewpoint of the Court may have 
been due to the fact that the judges 
at last saw the reasonableness of 
Justice Holmes’s dissents. It is not 
sufficient to say that the Supreme 


Court changed its mind after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt introduced his bill 
to pack the Court, therefore the 
change was due to the bill. There 
is a fallacy known as post hoc ergo 
propter hoc, and one who bluntly 
declares that the packing bill caused 
the Court to reverse itself is an open 
target for this fallacy in logic. 

The Supreme Court is now com- 
mitted to the Justice Holmes’s con- 
stitutional philosophy, which is a 
development of the Hamiltonian 
theory of government as opposed to 
Jefferson’s belief that the least 
governed people are the best gov- 
erned people. It is a paradox that 
Hamilton’s theory of a strong gov- 
ernment should be used to protect 
the poor from exploitation. Jeffer- 
son desired a weak government so 
that the poor could not be exploited 
by the government. Hamilton’s 
strong national government is to be 
used to accomplish the end desired 
by Jefferson. This paradox ex- 
plains why the ghost of Thomas 
Jefferson can be called to the side 
of both the Liberty League and 
President Roosevelt. Jefferson was 
in accord with the Liberty League 
when he asked for a weak govern- 
ment, and he agreed with the Presi- 
dent when he said that one-third of 
the people should not be ill-clad, 
ill-nourished and ill-housed. 

The triumph of Holmes and 
Hamilton over Jefferson means that 
the future will see many new laws 
pertaining to labor, agriculture, in- 
dustry and economics in general. 
The government is now authorized 
to go up to its neck in business. Let 
us hope that it will move cautiously 
and heed the wise maxim of Leo 
XIII. who said: “The law must not 
undertake more, nor go further than 
is required for the remedy of the 
evil or the removal of the danger.” 




















PADRE JUAN RAMIREZ: 1629 


By GRACE MEREDITH 


AST centuries three, and yet the memory 
of Juan Ramirez still lives in Acoma—for more 
than twenty years he labored there, 
and ever since through wisemen of the tribe, 
the tale of his entrada 
is handed down by word of mouth to the young men: 


Refusing to be guided 

or protected by a sword from Santa Fe, 
alone he went over old La Bajada, 

upon his back a pack of scant supplies, and in 
his eyes the light of holy zeal, 

that the good God had well provided— 


Bravely, blithely on he trod—mountain and desert, 
day and night in union with the wild romantic land, 
and when the too-swift twilight faded out, 

rested until the dawn, 

holding his prayers in high communion with the birds, 
the trees, and little furry creatures all about, 

that made his congregation— 


His pace was never slack, sturdily he walked along, 
no thought of turning back but rather a song 

of high endeavor beat in the heart of this Franciscan, 
a real apostle of the Holy Faith, the wraith 

of disbelief could cause no grief, nor mock 

his one ambition to assault the Rock 

of Acoma with Christlike deeds and kindliness— 


When after many toiling days, in the deep glow 

of a Southwestern afternoon, he came below 

and looked above, and hostile Redmen greeted him 

with arrows and with stones and sticks, 

his only safeguard was his crucifix—and a firm faith 

that took him up the steep and winding path until, 

he stood on one of the high mesas and was still— 

he did not know the language Keresan that day, but God 
and they that afterward became his flock, 

permitted him to stay. 
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By Joserpu J. REILLY 


Y first introduction to Barrie 
was in the autumn of 1898 
when Miss Maude Adams appeared 
for one night in The Little Minister 
at Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
box office was besieged but by a 
stroke of fortune and my idol’s de- 
termination to give his young high 
school brother a treat we secured 
the last—and loftiest—pair of seats 
in the house. As we toiled up the 
final flight of stairs we murmured 
like Charles and Mary Lamb, 
“Thank God we're safe.” 

That night three memorable 
things happened: I experienced a 
romantic delight such as few plays 
have ever given me since, I fell des- 
perately in love with Maude Adams, 
and I became at once and forever a 
Barrie fan. 

In the novel from which the play 
was made and in the earlier volume 
of sketches A Window in Thrums 
(1889) Stevenson in his far-away 
Samoan paradise sensed the high 
talents of his younger brother-Scot 
and the greater achievement they 
implied. “I am a capable artist,” 
he wrote, “but it begins to look to 
me as if you were a man of genius.” 
Barrie’s best answer was to write 
Sentimental Tommy, the portrait of 
a genius growing up, whose publica- 
tion the glamorous exile did not live 
to see, and whose hero was Barrie’s 
most unique contribution to English 
fiction. The sequel, Tommy and 
Grizel (1900) with its gratuitously 
grim conclusion, was a disappoint- 
ment; obviously it was not written 


for his own delight but as a duty 
to his public. 

All this work was interesting and 
distinguished but a mere prelude to 
what came after the turn of the cen- 
tury, for it was then that Barrie, vir- 
tually abandoning fiction, gave his 
matured genius to drama and came 
into his own. Up to 1900 he had 
scored three stage successes: 
Walker, London (1892), a farcical 
comedy; The Professor’s Love Story 
(1894), a sentimental comedy 
played by E. S. Willard (who can 
forget the magic of his voice?), and 
The Little Minister. 

The twelve-month that began 
with September, 1902, was Barrie’s 
annus mirabilis. For in that period 
he had three plays running simul- 
taneously in London to packed 
houses, Quality Street, The Admir- 
able Crichton, and Little Mary, an 
hilarious farce-comedy. The first 
two are among his best and one of 
them, The Admirable Crichton, has 
been called the finest English com- 
edy since Sheridan. Maude Adams 
was a memorable Phoebe in Quality 
Street, a delicious play of the period 
of the Napoleonic wars. The Cran- 
ford-like tempo, setting, and cos- 
tumes provide satisfactions of their 
own but what gives the play its grip 
is that the “divil” (pardon the 
Hibernicism) in Phoebe comes to 
light, insists on having its fling, and 
finds her—to our surprise and de- 
light—only too willing to respond. 
Of course it may be a strain on the 
incurably unromantic to suppose 
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that a woman of thirty who looks 
forty can cast off twenty years in as 
many minutes but it can be done 
(read Barrie’s Rosalind and see) 
and, thanks to Barrie’s genius, the 
audience wants to believe that 
Phoebe at least can do it. 

One of the great réles of the late 
William Gillette was that of the in- 
spired butler in The Admirable 
Crichton. (You may have forgotten 
that “the admirable Crichton” was 
an historical character, a sixteenth 
century Scotchman and prodigious 
scholar but “vain, heedless, a bab- 
bler”—as the Scotch Carlyle said of 
the Scotch Boswell—who was killed 
in a drunken brawl in Paris at the 
age of twenty-three.) Crichton in 
the play is admirable for things even 
rarer than scholarship, for insight 
into character, courage and re- 
sourcefulness, love of truth, and a 
common sense which amounts to 
genius. For sheer greatness he 
stands alone among Barrie’s men 
and his only match among Barrie’s 
women is Maggie Shand. What a 
pair they would have made! 

Crichton is so perfect a butler 
that neither upstairs nor down does 
he express disapproval of anything 
done by his master Lord Loam—ex- 
cept at his lordship’s invitation. 
Then he objects to the monthly teas 
at which his lordship, “a peer of ad- 
vanced ideas,” is present and his 
daughters (not “advanced” but un- 
der paternal duress) entertain the 
servants. Lord Loam, stung by 
Crichton’s disapproval calls him a 
“pitiful creature.” 


“CRICHTON (shuddering under his 
lord’s displeasure): I can’t help be- 
ing a Conservative, my lord. 

“LORD LOAM: Be a man, Crichton. 
You are the same flesh and blood as 
myself. 
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“CRICHTON (in pain): Oh, my 
lord! 

“LORD LOAM (sharply): Show 
them in; and, by the way, they were 
not all here last time. 

“CRICHTON: All, my lord, except 
the merest trifles. 

“LORD LOAM: It must be every one. 
(Lowering): And remember this, 
Crichton, for the time being you are 
my equal. (Testily): I shall soon 
show you whether you are not my 
equal. Do as you are told.” 


Did Shaw ever set such a smile upon 
the face of Irony? 

What the dull Lord Loam fails to 
suspect but what Crichton senses is 
not only that these monthly demo- 
cratic gestures are an empty farce 
because merely a disquieting sus- 
pension of the established social or- 
der but that when and if “Nature 
takes matters into her own hands” 
artificial ranks will disappear and 
he will rule who proves himself best 
fitted. Barrie decides to put this 
theory to the test; hence the ship- 
wreck of his lordship’s yacht on an 
uninhabited island with four men 
and four women survivors, and the 
astonishing revelations that follow. 

In the new social order Lord Loam 
is last and Crichton first; indeed his 
lordship is the least efficient member 
of the company. His two younger 
daughters show their metal; Cather- 
ine and Agatha are almost as valu- 
able as Tweeney their erstwhile 
maid; the eldest, Lady Mary, rises 
close to Crichton’s level. Crichton is 
a miracle of resourcefulness; he is 
“admirable” in the eyes of ali the 
others and not undeservedly so in 
his own. (After all, genius is never 
unaware of itself, and all males, says 
Barrie, are vain.) After eighteen 
months on the island everybody is 
efficient, fit, and contented. Crichton 
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is called “governor” (Gov for short) 
and relishes the title; the highest 
female privilege is to wait on him at 
meals. He looks with favor on Lady 
Mary (“Polly” now) and says: 


“I am lord over all. They are but 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for me. These shores are 
mine. Why should I hesitate; I have 
no longer any doubt. I do believe I 
am doing the right thing. Dear 
Polly, I have grown to love you; are 
you afraid to mate with me?.. .” 

“LADY MARY (bewitched): You 
are the most wonderful man I have 
ever known, and I am not afraid.” 


The rest of that great third act is 
beyond praise: here are irony, hu- 
mor, and pathos intermingled, reve- 
lations of human vanity and affec- 
tion as old as the world, an en- 
chanted moment when joy soars 
high and all the hostile forces of 
life seem suspended, that other des- 
perate moment when “duty and in- 
clination come nobly to the grapple,” 
and finally a tiny Utopia, in which 
individuals and their social order 
conformed to the designs of Nature, 
sinking forever below the horizon. 

The play is provocative as great 
plays are. What should Crichton 
have done when the rescuing boat 
turned back? Why? What would 
you have done? Do you remember 
these lines: 


“LADY MARY: Gov, let the ship go. 
(She clings to him, but though 
it is his death sentence he loos- 
ens her hold.)” 


For my part that scene is one of 
the most challenging in modern 
drama. My heart echoes Lady 
Mary; my conscience applauds 
Crichton. 


How will Barrie bring this play to 
a close? Must we choke upon an 
anti-climax? For answer Barrie pro- 
vides us with an act which is never 
over till Crichton, “an enigma to the 
last,” answers Lady Mary’s final 
question and turns out the lights in 
Lord Loam’s London drawing-room. 

Is this play a comedy or a 
tragedy? Comedy yes, you say, but 
why tragedy? Because back in Eng- 
land these people abandon the nor- 
mal for the abnormal, the natural 
for the artificial, sinking into physi- 
cal and spiritual flabbiness, playing 
the endless game of marrying and 
giving in marriage, not where love 
is but lucre and the fleshpots of 
Egypt. The chief tragedies are Lady 
Mary’s and Crichton’s, hers because 
she becomes the willing victim of 
such an unlovely sacrifice, Crich- 
ton’s because his genius is doomed 
to waste. Barrie does not accent the 
tragedy; he leaves it there inter- 
woven with the comedy like threads 
of black and gold, and it is for the 
individual eye to decide which is 
the more compelling. The Admir- 
able Crichton is not only full of dra- 
matic surprises but of challenges 
and questions. Beneath the humor 
and irony of its brilliant surface it is 
one of the most provocative dramas 
ever written and if you want to 
awaken a psychologist or a sociol- 
ogist from a dream of peace get 
him to discuss it. (How Carlyle, 
whose bent but still Jovian figure 
Barrie often saw as a boy, would 
have applauded this revelation of 
“The Hero as Butler’’!) 

One day in London Barrie con- 
fided to Charles Frohman, producer 
and friend, that he had written two 
new plays, the first so close to his 
heart that it must be produced even 
though a commercial failure, the 
second so certain to succeed that it 
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wotld more than make up for the 
other. On both counts Barrie erred. 
The sure hit was Alice-sit-by-the- 
Fire, a clever but unconvincing 
drama of situations faintly remi- 
niscent of Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal, which proved to be a com- 
parative failure; the doubtful play 
was Peter Pan. 

Peter Pan has taken its place with 
the child-classics of the language 
and has been translated into nearly 
every civilized tongue and produced 
in almost every civilized country. It 
probably holds the world’s record 
for performances. Here Barrie 
worked the miracle of recapturing 
the dreams of childhood, of making 
them visible, of giving them a local 
habitation and a name, and of evok- 
ing for grown-ups whose souls still 
live the delights of the vanished but 
unforgettable land-of-make-believe. 
Peter Pan was written for the im- 
mediate joy of two people, a little 
boy named George Llewellyn Davies 
and the undying boy that dwelt in 
the heart and the memory of Barrie. 

After a lapse of three years Barrie 
emerged in 1907 with one of his 
finest plays, What Every Woman 
Knows, the memory of which with 
Maude Adams as Maggie Shand is 
still a joy. The irony, as brilliant 
as that of The Admirable Crichton, 
is not directed against the English 
social system but against the van- 
ity, stupidity, humorlessness or 
whatever it may be that keeps the 
male of the species from knowing 
what every woman knows, that for 
subtlety, resourcefulness, and a 
realistic sense he is as a child in her 
hands. 

Of the great modern English 
dramatists Barrie is the most dar- 
ing. He dared to write Peter Pan 
where a single false touch would 
have meant ruin; he dared to write 


The Admirable Crichton whose 
great second act seemed to defy him 
to match it with a third; in What 
Every Woman Knows he challenged 
fate in the very first act by the long 
silence which followed the rise of 
the curtain, by the explanation of the 
burglarious Shand’s presence in the 
Wylie home, and by the discussion 
(so serious to the participants, so 
hilarious to us) in which Maggie is 
bargained off to young Shand. That 
last is masterly even for Barrie and 
scarcely less so is the final half of 
Act III. where Maggie, seemingly 
stripped of trumps, plays her hand 
with a skill which leaves Lady Sybil, 
John, the three stalwarts of the 
Wylie clan, and the entire audience 
dumb with admiration. 

At the end of the play Maggie 
performs two final feats: while tell- 
ing John half of what every woman 
knows (what woman ever tells 
more?) she affects a humility which 
saves his face, and she opens the 
somber chamber of his vanity to its 
first beam of humor. Does that 
seem like a feat? It is more: it is 
a near miracle and the beginning of 
another; for some day John will 
laugh at himself and the miracle 
will be complete. 


“MAGGIE: Look at me, John, for 
the first time. What do you see? 

“JOHN: I see a woman who has 
brought her husband low. 

“MAGGIE: Only that? 

“JOHN: I see the tragedy of a man 
who has found himself out. Eh, I 
can’t live with you again, Maggie. 
(He shivers.) 

“MAGGIE: Why did you shiver, 
John? 

“JOHN: It was at myself for say- 
ing that I couldn’t live with you 
again, when I should have been won- 
dering how for so long you have 
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lived with me. And I suppose you 
have forgiven me all the time? (She 
nods.) And forgive me still? (She 
nods again.) Dear God! 

“MAGGIE: John, am I to go? or 
are you to keep me on? (She is 
now a little bundle near his feet.) 
I’m willing to stay because I’m use- 
ful to you, if it can’t be for a bet- 
ter reason. (His hand feels for her, 
and the bundle wriggles nearer.) 
It’s nothing unusual I’ve done, John. 
Every man who is high up loves to 
think that he has done it all him- 
self; and the wife smiles and lets it 
go at that. It’s our only joke. Every 
woman knows that. (He stares at 
her in hopeless perplexity.) Oh, 
John, if only you could laugh at me! 

“JOHN: I can’t laugh, Maggie. 

(But as he continues to stare at 
her a stronger disorder appears 
in his face. Maggie feels that it 
is to be now or never.) 

“MAGGIE: Laugh, John, laugh. 
Watch me; see how easy it is. 

(A terrible struggle is taking 
place within him. He creaks. 
Something that may be mirth 
forces a passage, at first pain- 
fully, no more joy in it than in 
the discoloured water from a 
spring that has long been dry. 
Soon, however, he laughs loud 
and long. The spring water is 
becoming clearer. Maggie 
clasps her hands. He is saved.)” 


Is this a provocative play? In its 
kind as provocative as Barrie’s two 
other masterpieces, The Admirable 
Crichton and Dear Brutus. If you 
doubt it drop any of these questions 
in a mixed gathering; one will do: 
Is Maggie “every woman” or a 
uniquely clever one? Is her humil- 
ity (pretended, of course) typically 
feminine? Are her efforts to save 
John inspired by love, by the mater- 


nal (or protective) instinct, or by 
vanity? Which of these three im- 
pulses has the chief part in a wom- 
an’s relations with her husband? 

In 1916 A Kiss for Cinderella was 
produced and proved to be uniquely 
Barrie’s in its conception, its whim- 
sical humor, its pathos, and its skill- 
ful skirting of the pit of sentimen- 
talism. Dickens would have re- 
joiced in Cinderella, the London 
child who does a charwoman’s 
work and is so curiously wise and 
naively imaginative. Only Barrie in 
all the world would have pictured 
Cinderella as counselor - at - large, 
good angel-in-general, mistress-of- 
all-trades for the empty-pursed and 
soul-troubled folk in her neighbor- 
hood; only Barrie would (only 
Barrie could) have created and sus- 
tained a play in that middle land 
where fact and fancy, reality and 
dreams, are fused and vitalized. 

A Kiss for Cinderella was so clear- 
ly in the boy-Barrie tradition of Sen- 
timental Tommy and Peter Pan 
that many unsuspecting souls, ob- 
livious of the serious Barrie of The 
Admirable Crichton and What 
Every Woman Knows, were con- 
firmed in the belief that he had 
never grown up. But they were 
soon undeceived; for in 1917 Dear 
Brutus appeared and in 1920 Mary 
Rose. 

In that London aerie where Bar- 
rie had his home high above the 
teeming streets he dwelt not only 
with thought and imagination but 
with memories inestimably sweet 
(as we know) and others desolat- 
ingly bitter (as we may guess), and 
finally with those reflections on the 
burthen and the mystery of life 
which grow more exigent with the 
years. If you read Margaret Ogilvy, 
Barrie’s exquisite biography of his 
mother—and you can never know 
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Barrie till you do—you will realize 
how his dearest memories clung to 
that part of his life which preceded 
her death, and why she was the “one 
woman” and the great incentive of 
his career. Had he made a vital 
mistake since then? Did he, do we, 
act blindly, are we mere pawns of 
Fate as Hardy held, or are we what 
our own characters make us as 
Barrie’s friend Henley had sung so 
roundly in “Invictus”? Shakespeare 
posing the same question put an an- 
swer into the mouth of Cassius: 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are un- 
derlings.” 


Suppose the clock hands were 
turned back and we, young once 
more, were given another chance: 
would we make the wise choice this 
time? It was around that theme 
that Barrie wrote Dear Brutus.’ 

The same and a different Barrie 
are here; the play is unique; no one 
else could have written it though in 
theme and in certain aspects of its 
treatment it recalls Hawthorne. It 
has Barrie’s daring, extraordinarily 
justified in the result, his whimsey, 
his fantasy, his power to create the 
atmosphere he needs and to make 
the unreal real and the impossible 
probable. He even persuades the 
moonlight outside Lob’s windows to 
do magic things for him and a dis- 
tant wood to creep up so near that 
when the guests peer out they find 
it standing where the garden was, 
moonlit, thrilling with a nightin- 
gale’s song, and offering in its en- 
chanted depths the coveted “second 
chance.” But there is another Bar- 


1 Did O. Henry also have Shakespeare’s lines 
in mind when he wrote his short story “The 
Roads We Take” (1904)? And Shaw in the 
Epilogue to St. Joan (1923)? 


rie here, foreshadowed four years 
earlier in that miniature tragedy 
The Will, the Barrie who then pre- 
sented a picture of moral deteriora- 
tion too grim for a smile and who 
now returns to another aspect of 
the same problem to probe deeper 
into its dark mystery than he was 
ever to do again. 

Lob, who has adroitly gathered 
together a group of week-end guests 
and is the magician of this second 
chance, is a Puckish little wonder- 
worker of comedy and tragedy. To 
the guests he is at first comic, then 
mysterious, then frightening, for he 
does more than invest the wood with 
enchantment, more than evoke the 
past and let his guests repair their 
early error; he awakens their con- 
sciences for an hour of such utter 
candor as they have never experi- 
enced before and will never reveal 
again. They have their new chance 
in the wood, seize it, and find it as 
disastrous as the old; dazed and 
shaken they return to Lob’s house 
and, to their unutterable relief, to 
their former state. As they recog- 
nize one another and blurt out secret 
things they comment on Dearth, the 
bibulous artist, and his wife Alice, 
the last couple to emerge. 


“COADE: Did you see that his hand 
is shaking again? 

“puRDIE: The watery eye has 
come back. 

“JOANNA: And yet they are both 
quite nice people. 

“puRDIE: (finding the tragedy of 
it): We are all quite nice people. 

“MABEL: If she were not such a 
savage! 

“punpDIE: I dare say there is noth- 
ing the matter with her except that 
she would always choose the wrong 
man, good man or bad man, but the 
wrong man for her, 
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“coaDE: We can’t change. 

“MABEL: Jack says the brave ones 
can. 

“JOANNA: “The ones with the thin 
bright faces.’ - 

“MABEL: Then there is hope for 
you and me, Jack. 

“purRDIE (ignobly): I don’t expect 


80 


Purdie’s confession is ignoble but 
startlingly frank. The trouble with 
him and with all these others is that 
they are not brave, that their faces, 
however “thin and bright,” reveal 
neither spiritual powers nor nobility 
of soul. The divine spark, rekindied 
by the revelations in Lob’s wood, is 
already dying and Purdie knows it. 

But there are two people in that 
typical company for whom there is 
hope. Joanna asks Matey, Lob’s 
servant, whether the strange experi- 
ence they have undergone (tried an- 
nually in Midsummer week by Lob 
on other selected guests) ever has 
any permanent effect. 


“MATEY (on whom it has had 
none): So far as I know, not often, 
Miss; but, I believe, once in a while. 

(There is hope in this for the 
brave ones. If we could wait 
long enough we might see the 
Dearths breasting their way 
into the light.)” 


Why is there hope for the 
Dearths? Barrie describes Alice 
Dearth as a woman “of smouldering 
eye and fierce desires” in “the 
labyrinth of whose mind murky 
beasts lie in ambush” but he an- 
swers our question when he adds 
later that though “the darkest spir- 
it” she is “the bravest.” She has 
some humor, blunt honesty, a pas- 
sionate nature which can sweep all 
selfishness away, the stuff from 


which great penitents are made. 
And Dearth? In his better days he 
was an artist, a lover and creator of 
beauty, who wanted to give some- 
thing ennobling to life, a man of in- 
finite tenderness to whom the chil- 
dren yearned for but denied would 
have made all the difference. In the 
enchanted wood it is he alone whose 
might - have- been proves worthy, 
whose unfulfilled dream is a lovely 
thing. That dream is a daughter, 
Margaret, and the scene of joy and 
banter between her and Dearth (the 
impending sword of reality poised 
to fall) is almost too poignant to be 
borne. Suddenly, you remember, he 
catches sight among the trees of a 
blurred light; it is from a window 
of Lob’s house, in a world from 
which he is for an enchanted hour 
dissevered. 


“MARGARET (in a frenzy): Don’t 
go into that house, Daddy. I don’t 
know why it is, but I am afraid of 
that house. 

(He waggles a reproving finger 
at her.) 

“DEARTH: There is a kiss for each 
moment until I come back. 

(She wipes. them from her 
face.) 
Oh, naughty, go and stand in the 
corner. 
(She stands against a tree but 
she stamps her foot.) 
Who has got a nasty temper! 
(She tries hard not to smile, but 
she smiles and he smiles, and 
they make comic faces at each 
other, as they have done in sim- 
ilar circumstances since she 
first opened her eyes.) 
I shall be back before you can count 
a hundred. 
(He goes off humming his song 
so that she may still hear him 
when he is lost to sight; all just 
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so as so often before. She tries 
dutifully to count her hundred, 
but the wood grows dark and 
soon she is afraid again. She 
runs from tree to tree calling to 
her Daddy. We begin to lose 
her among the shadows.) 
“MARGARET (out of the impalpable 
that is carrying her away): Daddy, 
come back; I don’t want to be a 
might-have-been.” 


Barrie’s is a very human world in 
which humor is a blessed thing as it 
is with Chesterton, and courage, as 
he said in his famous rectorial ad- 
dress at St. Andrews, the crowning 
virtue. In all his great plays there 
is not only humor, but courage car- 
rying redemption in her hands. He 
portrayed life as he saw it and as the 
thing it is, a tragi-comedy. 

Mary Rose troubled both critics 
and public and raises a question as 
to how seriously we are to take it. 
Are we to believe that a little girl of 
six picnicking with her parents on 
a lonely island of the outer Hebrides 
mysteriously disappears for several 
days and on mysteriously returning 
remembers nothing of the incident? 
And that long after, as a young 
mother vacationing with her hus- 
band, she visits the same island and 
is rapt away again, this time for 
twenty-five years? The theme—not 
uncommon in folklore — presents 
little difficulty to a man of Barrie’s 
imagination, Celtic blood, and an- 
nounced belief in fairies, and the 
problem of making it so credible 
that it chills the audience provides 
another of the challenges he loved to 
meet. It is when at long last Mary 
Rose reappears among her kind, and 
the distant household where she 
once lived as child, bride, and 
mother awaits her coming that we 
grip the arms of our chairs. How 


will these elderly people, long recon- 
ciled to their tragedy, greet their 
daughter? What will this grizzled 
sea-captain, schooled to an iron self- 
command, find to say to his wife? 
What common ground can there be 
between the living and this reve- 
nant? Miraculously Barrie discovers 
the way in a memorably strange and 
poignant scene and thus, up to the 
last half of the last act, holds us cap- 
tive. Then comes the final test: how 
to bring this eerie drama to a close? 
Barrie presents a scene supposedly 
enacted years later in the same 
house (now dank and half-ruined), 
where Mary Rose appears as a ghost, 
talks to her son whom she does not 
recognize, and sits on his knee. Sud- 
denly a call is heard such as Mary 
Rose had answered among “the for- 
lorn and empty seas” of the north 
and now once more she answers and 
finds peace at last.... That is a 
valiant attempt but as Maurice Bar- 
ing wrote on seeing it on the London 
stage Barrie failed. 

Audiences have always asked 
what Mary Rose means. I am not 
sure. But Barrie had lived through 
the World War when men’s minds 
were busy with death and the mys- 
teries that lie “beyond the veil” and 
in this mood he had written the one- 
act play A Well-Remembered Voice 
(1917). At longer range and in a 
softer mood he returned to a new 
aspect of the mystery in Mary Rose 
and the final curtain leaves us ques- 
tions. Is there a middle ground be- 
tween life and death similar to the 
middle ground between fact and 
fantasy presented in so many of his 
plays? Does consciousness lapse 
there? What calls the dwellers in 
this twilight land back to earth? 
Mother-love, to Barrie the most 
noble and compelling of feminine 
instincts? Should they return, what 
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would greet them? Love? Bewil- 
derment? Fear? Is it not best that 
life should be only for the living? 
And finally, beyond the twilight 
country are there those blessed 
things we mean when we say 
“Peace”? 

In Barrie’s life were two influ- 
ences which never waned: his joy in 
his boyhood and his adoration of 
his mother. She was his “one 
woman” and the greatest influence 
he ever knew. Whatever of mind, 
heart, and charm his women pos- 
sess were hers—he says as much in 
Margaret Ogilvy—from their mater- 
nal instinct to their seductive little 
vanities. His boyhood was a golden 
day of haunting delights whose very 
tears were sweet. Thus in nearly 
all his plays he reveals a certain 
nostalgia, a wistful turning back to 
memories of his childhood and of 
his mother’s, recounted to him so 
often and brooded over so long that 
they became merged and glorified 
with his own. Peter Pan dramatizes 
his boyish play-world. In What 
Every Woman Knows the Wylies, 
father and sons, are products of 
Kirriemuir, his birthplace; Maggie 
Shand is Margaret Ogilvy even to 
her genius for self-education. In 
Quality Street he returns to a house 
rich in heirlooms and “lavendered 
delights”; the period was close 
to his mother’s childhood; charac- 
ters, incidents, even the color- 
scheme of the Throssel parlor (blue 
and white) are borrowed from Sen- 
timental Tommy and A Window in 
Thrums. The island in The Admir- 
able Crichton was once Robinson 
Crusoe’s. Cinderella is the femi- 
nine counterpart of Barrie himself, 
the little sister he should have had 
to play with growing up. In a cer- 
tain sense Dear Brutus betrays Bar- 
rie’s nostalgia most poignantly of 


all, for the man whose love of chil- 
dren led him to adopt Pauline Chase 
and the four little sons of the dead 
Llewellyn Davies, still at fifty-seven 
could share Dearth’s dream of the 
daughter that might have been 
(Margaret, for his mother) and 
awake, I suspect, to bleak reality 
with a similar cry of despair. The 
great moment in Mary Rose comes 
when the poor soul, returning home 
from her long and mysterious ab- 
sence, forgets the years between and 
tiptoes to the door of the empty nurs- 
ery. Barrie did grow up; what joy- 
ous memories, what unrealized 
hopes, what poignant might-have- 
beens he carried with him! 

Our final record of his work is 
The Boy David written for Elisa- 
beth Bergner, heralded around the 
world, produced only a few months 
before his death, and doomed to 
failure. Barrie lovers could have 
wished the play an overwhelming 
success, a deserved stroke of poetic 
justice to crown a great career. 
With that denied they are consoled 
to remember that posterity will be 
concerned only with his triumphs. 


Barrie as dramatist challenges 
comparison with his two great con- 
temporary rivals, Galsworthy and 
Shaw. Galsworthy was an honest 
mind, a careful workman, and a 
sincere humanitarian whose admir- 
ers believe that his novels and plays 
are important social documents to 
which a later generation will turn 
for a picture of post-War England. 
Shaw’s gifts are more brilliant than 
Galsworthy’s and though he can be 
more dull his great moments like 
his great characters cling to the 
memory as Galsworthy’s fail to do. 
As a craftsman Shaw ranks last 
largely because he is so victimized 
by his own volubility and wit that 


























he constantly permits his person- 
ages to stall the action. Primarily, 
Galsworthy is a preacher exposing 
the social abuses of his day and 
place; Shaw a propagandist harbor- 
ing opinions on social, economic, 
and moral questions and the zealot’s 
urge to proclaim them at all costs; 
Barrie is the born artist, the stuff of 
whose greatest plays is ideas and 
whose abiding concern is to express 
them with power, convincingness, 
and beauty. The earmark of Gals- 
worthy’s plays is high seriousness, 
of Shaw’s wit (laughter of the 
head), of Barrie’s humor (laughter 
of the heart) and imagination, both 
full of whimsey and _ surprises. 
There is some beauty in Gals- 
worthy’s plays, endless beauty in 
Barrie’s; as to Shaw,? Professor 
Weygandt laments, “There is so 
damnably much of Shaw and no 


2The exception is St. Joan, thanks to its 
heroine, who quite on her own account is one 
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beauty at all.” Galsworthy had 
everything a carefully cultivated 
talent could give him; Shaw fits per- 
fectly Lowell’s picture of Poe as 
“one-fourth of him genius and three- 
fourths sheer fudge”; it is Barrie 
alone who shows his divine right to 
be accounted in the great tradition. 

Professor Phelps pays him the 
perfect tribute: “Barrie’s plays are 
the shows of this world. He gives 
us pictures of all humanity — our 
follies, our impossible and futile 
dreams, our sordidness, our nobil- 
ity, our vanity; and he accomplishes 
this without a trace of venom or of 
scorn, without a flavor of superior- 
ity; he loves men, women, and chil- 
dren. But in him Love is never 
blind.” 


of the most vivid and fascinating personalities 
in history. She got out of Shaw’s hands and 
stole the show. Even Candida’s charm is 
Katherine Cornell’s. Shaw’s Candida does not 
inspire love in anybody even in her young 
admirer, and what he deems love he will, be- 
ing young and a poet, soon get over. 














POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


RANTING the apparent social, 
economic and even ethical im- 
provements effected in Germany and 
Italy, in these countries where the 
State is the be-all and end-all, such 
meretricious benefits are poisoned at 
their source. With the intensive 
drilling of the people, and especially 
of the children, in the high-sound- 
ing but hollow humanist ideals of a 
dominant imperial Fascism, it is in- 
evitable that the religious side of 
their lives should eventually assume 
an unimportant and unreal aspect. 
Persecution, for all one may regret 
it, often burns out the dross and 
leaves the pure gold, deepens re- 
ligious conviction and stiffens re- 
sistance to evil; but patronage of re- 
ligion, combined with a persistent 
affirmation of a naturally attractive 
Utopia, the fundamental principles 
of which are contrary to true re- 
ligion, is calculated to undermine 
effectively the whole religious edi- 


fice of a people. 
—Farner Hitany J. Carpenter, O.P., in The 
Tablet (London), June 26th. 


There are certainly practical 
problems concrete and menacing 
enough [at present] to challenge all 
of us who desire to see democracy 
made workable and triumphant in 
an hour when democracy is chal- 
lenged as never before. . . . What 
could be better than for just and 
generous and really Christian-mind- 
ed people to get together in such an 
admirable setting as that of Wil- 
liamstown to thrash out these prob- 
lems with complete frankness? I 
know the dangers of such confer- 


ences. ... But these gatherings will 
only accomplish a fraction of the 
good that they should if everybody 
is going to be extremely careful 
about hurting others’ feelings, going 
counter to others’ opinions. We 
know that when so many people 
come together there cannot be any- 
thing like unanimity of opinion. If 
there were, no such conference 
would be necessary. . . . We don’t 
write articles or go to conferences to 
agree with everything that we see 
and hear. We seek intellectual 
stimulus; we want to know what 
other people are thinking and say- 
ing and to test thereby the correct- 
ness of our own views. Any confer- 
ence which fails to have this as an 
objective is bound to be weak and 
ineffective and make no approach to 
a worthwhile solution of the prob- 
lems that confront us. Yet those 
problems are so momentous, so 
fraught with danger to the Republic, 
that failure to tackle them would in 


itself be little short of criminal. 
Oswatp Garrison Vittanp, in The Nation 
August 2ist. 


If it be true, as I believe, that the 
mind and will of twentieth-century 
man are sick, it behooves us not to 
treat the symptoms, as the social 
planners propose, or to ignore the 
disease, as the apostles of adult ac- 
tivities and survey courses propose, 
but to seek to cure the disease. That 
disease, I think we must agree with 
Irving Babbitt and President Hutch- 
ins, is chaos. Its symptoms are be- 
wilderment, drifting, loss of stand- 
ards, loss of appetite for life. Orig- 
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inating as a germ of doubt, it passes, 
by easy stages, from general scep- 
ticism to self-destruction. The dis- 
ease is now in the futilitarian stage, 
mixed with insanity, but is not quite 
so far advanced in America as in 
Europe. The remedy is the adop- 
tion of a humanistic or religious 
working philosophy, and the cure, it 
may conceivably turn out, will not 
be complete until we have built up 
a metaphysics or a theology as im- 
pressive as those of ancient Greece 
and the Middle Ages. 


—Norman Foerster, in The American Re- 
view, Summer. 


The technical and economic proc- 
esses of our time would make per- 
sonality their instrument. They de- 
mand constant activity, the use of 
every moment of life for action. 
Modern civilization renounces medi- 
tation and threatens to make it im- 
possible, to exclude it completely 
from life. ... The activism of mod- 
ern civilization is a denial of the 
eternal, the enslavement of man to 
time. ... Man can escape becoming 
an instrument of the impersonal and 
social processes only if he remain 
the point of contact between two 
worlds, the temporal and the eter- 
nal only if, while he is active in 
time, he continues his contempla- 
tion of eternity; only if he inwardly 


affirms his relationship with God. 
—N. Berpyagv, in Christendom, Spring. 


Peace among nations will not be 
established by the mechanism of the 
League of Nations alone, any more 
than social justice within the na- 
tions will be established merely by 
changing the mechanism of govern- 
ment. The mechanisms are none 
the less important for all that. Jus- 
tice within the nations will be es- 
tablished only when the people who 
create and sustain governments 


make use of the mechanism of gov- 
ernment for that purpose; and 
peace between nations will be estab- 
lished only when the people who 
create and sustain governments re- 
quire them to make use of the 
League, or some similar mechanism, 
for that purpose. In the end, all 
depends upon the people, the inter- 
ests they cherish, the opinions they 
hold, the instinctive emotional re- 
sponses that give them satisfaction. 
The enlightenment of the people is 
the main thing: admittedly a slow 
business, but not to be advanced by 
beating their brains out. 


—Cart Becxer, Professor of History at Cor- 
nell, in The Yale Review, Summer. 


The east needs the west and its 
faith in man, and the west needs 
the east and its faith in God. The 
west has made man absolute outside 
and against God. The east jointly 
with the west must make man abso- 
lute with and in God. This is the 
perfect and comprehensive truth of 
divine-humanity which is the prin- 
ciple which must unite not only east- 
ern and western Christendom, but 
mankind as a whole. 


—Kaat Priecer, Wrestlers with Christ (Sheed 
& Ward). 


The orator whose sermon is not 
the expression of a private opinion 
or philosophy, but the exposition of 
a traditional doctrine, is speaking 
with perfect freedom and original- 
ity; the doctrine is his, not as hav- 
ing invented it, but by conforma- 
tion. Even in direct citation he is 
not a parrot, but giving out of him- 
self a re-created theme. The artist 
is the servant of the work to be 
done; and it is as true here as in the 
realm of conduct that “my service is 
perfect freedom.” It is only... 
when an inherited formula has be- 
come an “art form,” to be imitated’ 
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as such without any understanding 
of its significance, that the artist... 
can properly be called a forger and 
servile. Our repetition of classic 
forms in modern architecture is 
generally a forgery in this sense; 
the manufacturer of “brummagem 
idols” is both a forger and a prosti- 
tute; the hereditary craftsman, who 
may be repeating formulae inherited 
from the stone age, remains an orig- 
inal artist until he is forced by eco- 
nomic pressure to accept the status 
of a parasite supplying the demand 
of the ignorant tourist in search of 
drawing-room ornaments and what 
he calls “the mysterious East.” 


—ANANDA K, Coomarnaswamy, in The Ameri- 
can Review, Summer. 


The first purpose of democracy is 
to insure the inviolability of certain 
fundamental liberties. Call this a 
limited democracy if you will, but 
without such a tenet democracy is 
not democracy at all, for a tempo- 
rary, willful majority could deprive 
the people of the very means by 
which democracy maintains itself— 
the voice of every citizen in the gov- 
ernment. Under an unlimited de- 
mocracy it is the privilege of those 
individuals who compose the ma- 
jority to rule and plan the lives of 
themselves and those individuals 
who compose the minority, however 
strong this minority may be. This 
is a dangerous philosophy. Our 
forefathers perceived it to be so dan- 
gerous in 1787 that they saw fit to 
limit our democracy by a Bill of 
Rights to insure that the new gov- 
ernment would achieve the main 
purpose for which it was created— 
the protection of human liberties. 


—Franx H. McDonatp, in The New York 
Times, September 5th. 
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In most countries, democracies 
and autocracies alike, governments 
are accepting [since 1899] greater 
responsibility for the physical well- 
being of their citizens or subjects. 
But against these gains [must be] 
set the fact that throughout vast 
areas the life of the individual has 
lost the value that the much-abused, 
Victorian period had won for it. In 
China, in Spain, in Germany, in Rus- 
sia, a kind of modern mysticism 
which is another name for sheer 
barbarism denies the individual the 
one inalienable right he may be as- 
sumed to possess in any civilized 
society—the right to live. . . . Nor is 
it accidental that this policy and this 
spirit are associated with the sup- 
pression of democracy... . It is not 
for Americans to dictate forms of 
government in other countries. Yet 
there can be no sure ground for 
world peace or even for “civilized” 
warfare until democracy is again 
predominant. We have only to look 
about us to see that autocratic sys- 
tems, by whatever name called, are 
leading us toward a new age of dark- 
ness. It is not democracy that is 
failing—it is the arbitrary power of 
brutal and ignorant minorities that 
threatens to bring night upon the 


world. 
—The New York Times, September 5th. 


The source of all our difficulties, 
whether economic, or psychic, lies 
beyond the power of legislation or 
philanthropy; what we require is a 
rectification of humanity itself and 
a consequent awareness of the pri- 
ority of contemplation to action. 
We are altogether too busy, and 
have made a vice of industry. 


—ANaANbA K. Coomarnaswamy, in The Ameri- 
can Review, Summer. 
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UP SPAIN! 


By JosepH F. THORNING 


667F,HERE will be three cars leav- 

ing for the Madrid front to- 
morrow, Father; at what time 
would you like to go?” 

My response was immediate: 
“The first departure is the one for 
me. What are the hours?” 

Mr. Pablo Merry del Val, nephew 
of the great Papal Secretary of 
State and son of the one-time Span- 
ish Ambassador to Great Britain, 
smiled and said: 

“You Americans enjoy the sun- 
rise. Well, in that case you may be 
ready at nine; the other two cars 
will depart at eleven in the morning 
and four in the afternoon. The 
press officer will meet you at the 
Grand Hotel. I hope you will have 
an interesting trip.” 

At nine o’clock the next morning 
the car was waiting for our party 
which consisted of Mr. M. Macaya, 
the press official, Mr. Sanchez So- 
rondo, the special correspondent of 
La Nacion in Buenos Aires, and Mr. 
Ian Popovici, representative of Uni- 
versul in Bucharest, Roumania. At 
the outskirts of Salamanca, not far 
from the famous Irish College which 
still trains candidates for the priest- 
hood, we stopped for gasoline. As 
soon as the attendant saw our requi- 
sition card, he lost no time in filling 
the tank of our 1936 Ford sedan. 
Simultaneously, members of the 
Civil Guard examined our papers 
(each of us had a special Salvocon- 
ducto with photo attached) and, 
finding them in good order, sped us 
on our way with a hearty “Adios.” 
The salutation, “God be with you,” 


is still universally employed in Na- 
tionalist Spain, although it has been 
supplanted in the Red region by the 
Communist cry, “Salud.” 

The circumstances surrounding 
our departure, crisp, well-planned 
and punctual, furnished a good in- 
sight into the new spirit of Spain 
and her people. War has few at- 
tractive features, but it must be ac- 
knowledged that the war-time tempo 
occasionally lifts a nation from leth- 
argy and dolce far niente into the 
zone of time-tables and the syste- 
matic dispatch of business. 

When we stopped for lunch at 
Avila, although the threat of a Red 
air raid was always present, we ob- 
served that a gang of men was work- 
ing methodically upon the road that 
once carried the mystic, St. Teresa, 
upon her journeys of reform. Near- 
by crouched a little group of officers 
and soldiers, whose duty it was to 
keep the radio antennz sensitive to 
any sudden outburst of Red fury 
from the sky. They were utilizing 
the power plant of a Chevrolet 
truck, neatly camouflaged with net- 
ting and brush. Twelve attempts 
had been made to bomb Avila the 
day before and the gunners at the 
anti-aircraft battery as well as pilots 
of the pursuit planes relied on this 
little corps to supply instantaneous 
knowledge of any impending attack. 

That night, while bivouacked 
near the front, one of the younger 
officers asked me my impressions of 
Spain. 

“I haven’t been here long enough 
to judge,” I replied, “but there is 
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one point I wish you would explain 
to me. Why is the dinner hour post- 
poned until close to midnight? I’m 
afraid that is one tradition to which 
I will be unable to adjust myself.” 

Laughing heartily, the Requete 
Captain blurted out: 

“Why that’s just part of our na- 
tional fault of laziness. Originally 
the dinner hour was nine; then some 
Spaniards continued to come late; 
or else the cook decided that work 
should not be resumed until ten. 
And so, thanks to the dilatory spirit, 
we find ourselves gathered about the 
family table at eleven o’clock. It’s 
just pure sloth. And we pay for it 
the next morning, because our work 
suffers. We lose the best hours of 
the day; naturally we defer the time 
for lunch; and no one has any appe- 
tite to dine right after tea!” 

“Good enough,” I declared, “but 
pray tell me when you find leisure for 
the theater, concerts, lectures, etc.?” 

“That is no problem,” my friend 
asserted. “Don’t you know that the 
opera begins in a number of Span- 
ish cities at eleven-thirty? The cur- 
tain rises later than that in some 
Latin-American countries.” 

Mr. Sanchez Sorondo agreed, as- 
suring us that he rather enjoyed the 
evening in its later stages. 

On the other hand, the military 
man expressed sharp opposition. 

“You can be sure of this,” he af- 
firmed, “that is one thing we are 
going to change. If Spain wants to 
get anywhere in the world, she will 
have to learn not to sleep late and to 
dine at a reasonable hour. That is 
one tradition that the Falangists 
and Requetes have marked out for 
destruction. We believe in ‘Dios’ 
and ‘Patria’ but not in indolence.” 

As I listened to these words, I 
could hear reéchoing in my soul the 
terse criticism of one of the most 


gifted of Spanish intellectuals, Don 
José Ortega y Gasset: 

“We do not want to fight—we 
simply want to win. . .. We are con- 
tent to proclaim ourselves victors on 
the narrow battlefields of our ca- 
sinos, our cafés, our messrooms, or 
merely our imaginations—to live on 
illusions.” 

Genuine conquests are needed in 
the Spain of to-day: conquests of 
the spirit as well as of the flesh. For 
that reason I was glad to see that the 
youth organizations particularly 
were emphasizing the supernatural 
value of daily Communion as well 
as the habit of mental prayer. Each 
group has its chaplain and the lead- 
ers show the example of fervent re- 
ligious practice. Incidentally, the 
great military Mass that inaugurated 
the national celebration of July 18th 
at Salamanca began punctually at 
ten o’clock. Both soldiers and ci- 
vilians were on hand for the prayers 
at the foot of the altar. 

Rural education is another obvi- 
ous field for improvement As long 
as back-breaking manual tools con- 
tinue to be traditional on the farms, 
it will be difficult to make the neces- 
sary progress. Machinery has its 
limitations, but it does cut the hours 
of toil. I traveled from the moun- 
tains to the sea in Spain in the heat 
of the harvest season. How many 
labor-saving devices did I see? How 
many reapers? Threshers? Trac- 
tors? Well, I could count them all 
on the fingers of one hand. I might 
have expected such backwardness 
in Mongolia or Tanganyika. I did 
not expect to find it in Castile, proud 
Castile, and lordly Aragon. It was 
not easy to recall that these two 
kingdoms led the way to the recon- 
quest of Spain, the final defeat of the 
Moors and the unification of the 
peninsula. 
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When we speak of the land, we 
naturally think of water. It has 
been computed that eighty per cent 
of Spain is arid. That means every 
drop of water is so much gold; it 
should be utilized and exploited at 
every opportunity. This is not the 
case. I crossed the Tagus twice, the 
Tormes and the Duero. In no in- 
stance did I observe any large-scale 
effort at irrigation. The precious 
water seemed to have only a single 
destiny: to serve as a huge wash- 
bowl! for the laundresses and house- 
wives of Spain. Every Monday 
morning we would see the Spanish 
women painfully bent over the rocks 
and ledges of the streams that 
served as their workrooms. It re- 
quires no straining of the imagina- 
tion to picture the color of this 
stream once it has been subjected to 
soap and soiled linen. 

It has not occurred to the munic- 
ipal authorities, however, that they 
might divert this water to other 
uses. Here and there in Spain, near 
Seville (at Italica) and at Merida, 
once a flouishing Roman city, you 
can find the ruins of luxurious ther- 
mal baths. Peasants still gather 
water at some of these age-old Ro- 
man fountains and it is without 
doubt the most potable liquid in the 
peninsula. A revival of fountains 
and springs and bathing establish- 
ments would do much to promote 
the well-being and happiness of the 
common people. 

It is all very well for a Republican 
visionary like Salvador de Madari- 
aga to rhapsodize: “The ordinary 
Castilian peasant thinks like Plato 
and talks like Cervantes.” The erst- 
while Oxford don forgets that much 
of the poetry (as well as the phi- 
losophy) loses its fine flavor when 
left untouched by soap and water. 

Spain has excellent oranges— 


oranges for export. Very few are 
consumed by the people who devote 
their lives to raising them. Nor do 
you find the cities able to supply one 
glass of fresh orange juice. Milk, 
unfortunately, due to the lack of 
icing facilities, is in the same cate- 
gory. I think most medical men to- 
day are agreed that oranges and 
milk furnish a splendid diet, rich in 
vitamins and tonic for the digestive 
tract. Spain possesses both in abun- 
dance, but not for the enjoyment 
and health of her own inhabitants. 

If from the crucible of war there 
emerges a passionate conviction on 
the part of Spain’s leaders that her 
people are to share more generously 
in the nation’s wealth and resources, 
then the blood and tears that have 
been shed will not be in vain. With 
spiritual ideals undimmed, there 
will be no harm in a certain amount 
of material civilization making its 
way into the cities and hillsides of 
Spain. A modicum of bodily com- 
fort is helpful to the “good life.” 
There are traditions to be main- 
tained at all costs and traditions to 
be discarded. If the heartening slo- 
gan, “Up Spain,” is to have a robust, 
vital significance, it must be a prom- 
ise as well as a challenge. General 
Franco is supplying a plan to fire 
men’s minds; he is able by sheer 
force of personality and authority 
to discipline the disparate tempera- 
ments and particularisms of Spain. 
It is my hope that to the host of 
poets and philosophers and warriors 
that have made the Iberian penin- 
sula a force in history and culture 
there may be aggregated a corps of 
engineers, home-builders, rural edu- 
cators, and city-planners that will 
transform the soft, uninterrupted 
“Andante Cantabile” of Andalusia 
into the “Allegro ma non troppo” of 
the twentieth century. 








GARTH AND GRAM 


By ELeAnor MYERS JEWETT 


o—- was a peasant youth who 
had naught in this world to call 
his own save an old horse. They 
two lived together in a deserted hut 
on the outskirts of a small manor 
village, and ever since the lad’s fa- 
ther had died, bequeathing him the 
horse as his only possession, boy 
and beast had been hard put to it to 
earn themselves food enough to 
keep from starving. The folk in the 
village held their tiny strips of land 
from the lord of the castle hard by, 
but Garth dared not seek protection 
and a serf’s portion because his fa- 
ther had died out of favor with my 
lord who was a harsh and greedy 
landowner at best. His fellow peas- 
ants were friendly enough but they 
were overworked and oppressed, 
having all and more.than they could 
do to eke out their own scanty living 
from the none-too-good soil, after 
they had given the best of their 
produce and labor to their overlord. 
So they had bidden Garth betake 
himself and his horse to an old tum- 
ble down shelter and make shift as 
best he could. Those were hard 
days for all peasant folk, what with 
the land grown poor and barren, 
and the rich lords and ladies de- 
manding more and more of the yield 
of the land, though it meant want 
and even starvation for the borrel 
clad folk who lived on it. 

But Garth was never one to be- 
moan his fate or fear any, either 
man or beast, destiny or the devil. 
One day he sat upon a fallen beam 
in his hovel, as was often his custom 
of late, and thought, and the gist of 


his thought he spoke out loud, as 
solitary folk have a way of doing, 
though the only creature within 
sound of his voice was the old horse. 
Gramercy his name was, a word 
Garth’s father had heard dropped 
from the lips of gentle folk, and he 
was called Gram for short. 

“*Tis evident and sure as the nose 
on my face,” quoth Garth, “that I 
must go out into the world and seek 
my fortune. Autumn is upon us and 
winter will follow close, and there is 
neither food nor fodder in this place, 
little enough shelter, and no rack- 
ing of my brains has given me a hint 
as to how I can mend conditions. 
So, Gram, let us waste no more time 
but go forth, the two of us, and see 
if perchance we may find work and 
a living out yonder.” 

Gram offered no objections to his 
discourse and stepped forth jauntily 
enough, considering his years and 
the heaviness of his build, when the 
boy put a halter on him and his 
worn and frayed old saddle blanket. 

So Garth and Gram clumped 
through the mud of their native vil- 
lage, forded the shallow stream that 
marked the outer confines thereof, 
and were off down the road that led 
to the outer world. Having no no- 
tion at all as to where to go, Garth 
let the horse choose his own course 
and, for a long time, they jogged on 
and on, taking this turning, then 
that, going up hill and down dale, 
until they were far from any spot 
or road of which the boy knew 
aught. It was desolate country and 
it seemed as if Gram made special 
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choice of the wildest and least fre- 
quented way whenever a choice lay 
before him. 

At long last they came to a fork in 
the road, the two prongs of which 
were so totally different that Garth 
drew up and considered them. One 
was a grassy lane, scarce more, that 
led up and away over a steep hill; 
there were rocks a-plenty strewn 
over it and neither shade nor shel- 
ter visible as far as the eye could 
see. The other road was fair and 
smooth though there was little evi- 
dence of travel that way either. It 
dipped down into a valley and Garth 
could see it, like a ribbon winding 
on and on until it was lost to sight 
among dense foliage. Surely there 
could be no question as to the better 
of the two; this road would be 
pleasanter, more easy to the foot, 
and no doubt would lead to protec- 
tion and shelter of some sort before 
long. 

Garth dug his heels into Gram and 
pulled on his halter, indicating 
which way he would go, but to his 
surprise, for the first time in his 
mild and obedient life, Gram re- 
fused flatly to take the downhill 
turning. 

“So!” said the boy, losing his pa- 
tience at last, after he had urged, 
commanded and beaten to no effect. 
“So, my fine piece of horseflesh! 
Giving you your own way for so 
many miles has taught you pride 
and stubbornness! But I will soon 
show you that though we be old 
friends, I am still master!” 

He got down and, grasping the 
halter firmly in his two hands, fairly 
dragged the protesting Gram after 
him. For some yards they went 
thus and then the horse, evidently 
thinking better of his willful inten- 
tion, gave up and did his master’s 
bidding. Mounting again, Garth 


traveled on, looking with increasing 
wonder at the strange land he was 
getting into. The road still led 
downward, and the air grew ever 
warmer though the early twilight of 
autumn was fast folding around 
them. A rank sort of flowering bush 
blossomed on either side of the road, 
giving forth a heavy, unhealthy odor, 
and the boy noticed in growing un- 
easiness that there was no sound of 
life anywhere but the plodding of 
Gram’s unwilling feet beneath him. 
No wind stirred the leaves growing 
thickly all about him, there was no 
comfortable twitter of birds going to 
roost, no murmur and hum of a 
country roadside in a warm dusk. 
Garth had half a notion to turn 
back, but no, that would be giving 
Gram something to exult over, and 
he was too proud for that! Gram 
himself tried to turn, whenever the 
hand on his rein became lax, and 
every so often he would stand stock 
still, nose and ears up, snorting un- 
easily. They rode on and on. The 
twilight seemed to be suspended, 
growing no darker, yet taking on a 
strange unnatural paleness. At 
length the road led to a forest clear- 
ing and apparently ended. Garth 
looked about him curiously. The 
trees were leafless and the ground 
seered as if by recent fire. There 
was no sign of flower or green 
thicket, and a curious odor as of 
rank decay permeated the air. 
Every now and then a puff of smoke 
issued apparently from holes in the 
ground. No friendly place, surely, 
and Garth was about to turn his rest- 
less horse and retrace his steps when 
he spied a human figure standing 
beside a tree watching him. Fear- 
less as the boy was, his heart leaped 
to his throat at the sight; there was 
something so strange, sinister, evil, 
about that motionless dark figure. 
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Gram, too, was trembling like a leaf. 
Before they could turn away the man 
detached himself from the tree and 
came toward them. There was a 
green glint in his eyes, a cruel mock- 
ing twist to his lips, that made him 
still more fearsome to the boy on 
nearer view. The horse backed 
away but a curt command from the 
stranger halted him, trembling. 

“What would you, boy?” asked 
the man in a harsh voice, showing 
his teeth unpleasantly. 

“I—I was seeking work—for food 
and shelter—and strayed hither. I 
had no mind to trespass and will go 
directly.” 

“Not so fast!” said the man, lay- 
ing a detaining hand on Gram’s hal- 
ter. “I have work to be done, easy 
work, charming work, and good 
food and soft bedding for boy and 
beast if so be they will do my bid- 
ding.” 

“I think, Sir, that we had best go 
further,” stammered Garth, at a loss 
to know how to refuse without of- 
fending this curious dark person. 

“Nay, nay, you will stay and work 
the night for me at the least. If you 
like not the labor or the recompense 
you shall go freely upon the mor- 
row.” 

Somewhat reassured the boy dis- 
mounted without further comment 
and, leading his still uneasy horse, 
followed the man across the charred 
clearing to a thatched hut beyond it. 
Before this a brush fire was burning 
and in the midst of the flame stood 
a huge iron pot with a strange smell- 
ing brew simmering within it. 
Garth could scarce bear the stench 
of it and drew back. 

“Your task,” said the stranger, 
smiling grimly at the boy’s recoil, 
“is to keep my fire replenished with 
wood and stir my brew every so 
often. The pay will be in advance.” 
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He waved his hand toward the open 
door of the hut and bowed in mock 
courtesy. 

The boy’s mouth and eyes opened 
with astonishment. Within the cot- 
tage, a moment before so dark, a 
bright light was burning whereby he 
could see a table set daintily with a 
white cloth and on it dishes of food, 
steaming hot, and fruit and sweet- 
meats and all manner of things the 
mere sight and smell of which would 
near drive a hungry lad out of his 
senses. Garth fetched a deep sigh, 
then grinned back at the evil faced 
one boldly. 

“Faith, and if that is to be my pay, 
I think I would serve you gratefully, 
be you man or devil!” 

A dark frown of displeasure 
passed over his companion’s face, 
and the boy made haste to apologize. 
“Pardon, strange Sir, I meant no dis- 
courtesy. "Twas just in a manner of 
saying and—in sooth I have had 
neither bit nor sup this day, nor food 
enough to satisfy a craving belly, for 
as long ago as I can remember!” 

The man’s face cleared, if any- 
thing so black and ugly can be said 
toclear. He led the way into the hut, 
bade the boy seat himself at the 
table, but just as he was about to fall 
greedily upon the food, stayed his 
hand. 

“One moment,” said he, “my work 
and my pay are offered you upon 
certain conditions; that you fetch 
wood and fuel and keep my fire 
burning all night and every night, 
so that the boiling cease not; that 
you never look into my iron pot and 
that you never so much as ask what 
manner of brew is contained therein. 
If you are faithful to your task, food 
such as you see before you will be 
yours, and all that you need for your- 
self and for yon sorry mount that 
brought you hither.” 
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Garth, his nose fair twitching like 
a rabbit’s, for eagerness at the smell 
of the good food in the lighted cot- 
tage, scarce gave a second thought 
to the conditions of his hiring, but 
agreed at once. 

The repast was as good as it 
smelled, nay better, if anything. 
Never in all his meagerly fed life 
had Garth dreamed of such replen- 
ishment. And after he had supped 
to the very limit of his capacity, he 
found Gram already nose deep in a 
feeding trough in a comfortable 
shelter hard by, with clean straw for 
bedding beside him. Gram whinnied 
as usual when he heard his master’s 
steps, then, lifting his head, regarded 
the boy with large eyes in which 
satisfaction was not unmixed with 
disapproval—or so the lad thought! 

All through that night Garth kept 
the fire under the huge iron pot 
burning hotly, nor did he look to see 
what it contained. Indeed his eyes 
were so heavy with sleep after his 
day’s riding and large evening meal 
that it was all he could do to mind 
the flames and gather brushwood, 
and there was never a thought of 
any kind, curious or otherwise, that 
entered his head. At daybreak the 
dark stranger appeared, suddenly 
and quietly, behind him, relieved 
him of his task and sent him stag- 
gering with sleep to the hut, where 
he slept deeply and dreamlessly all 
daylong. At nightfall he was roused 
and set to his task again, and so it 
went on, night after night of tend- 
ing the fire under the iron pot, day 
after day of heavy sleep, separated 
only by a large and satisfying meal 
at evening. 

Anon winter drew near, the 
weather grew cold, and Garth shiv- 
ered in his torn and scanty gar- 
ments. He was accustomed to suf- 
fering with the cold and said naught, 


but one bitter, chilly evening he 
awoke to find on the floor of the hut 
where he was wont to sleep, on a 
straw pallet, a sheepskin coat, warm 
and woolly. He put it on gratefully 
and went out with a satisfied mind 
to speak to Gram before beginning 
his night’s labor. The beast had 
been troubling him a little of late; 
he had frequently left his feed un- 
touched and had snorted and whin- 
nied and stamped in his shelter as if 
distressed in mind or body. It oc- 
curred to the boy to wonder about 
him. Gram was as thin as the day 
they had first come to this strange 
spot, in spite of his excellent feed. 
Now Garth himself had filled out 
plentifully; indeed he had been 
forced to loosen his belt to its last 
notch that very evening, and yet 
there was Gram standing all day and 
all night with nothing to do but eat, 
and you could nigh count the ribs 
under his shaggy winter coat. Could 
his black looking master be using 
and abusing Gram during the long 
days while he, Garth slept? The boy 
stroked the brown nose affection- 
ately and noted the nervous starting 
and twitching of his erstwhile stolid 
companion. 

“I might take him out to watch 
the night with me,” he thought. 
“*T would be less lonely for me, and 
mayhap it is change Gram’s need- 
ing.” 

No sooner thought than done. 
There was no need for halter, for 
Gram trotted close at his young mas- 
ter’s heels with the willingness of a 
pet dog, followed him out of his 
shelter, across the clearing, and 
hither and yon wherever the lad 
went in search of brushwood for his 
fire. But near the great iron pot the 
horse would not go. He backed, 
snorting, whenever Garth ap- 
proached it. 
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“Whatever in the world ails 
thee?” cried the boy, watching him 
in affection and wonder. 

The horse tossed his head, ran 
around the fire, made as if to peer 
into the pot and then backed, and 
reared, uttering cries of uneasiness. 

“Faith, and I believe there must 
be something fearsome in yon pot!” 
said Garth. “I would that you might 
talk, you seem to know so much 
more about this thing than I do! I 
wonder—” Garth looked anxious- 
ly behind him, then this way and 
that. Never had the dark stranger 
appeared during his night vigil. 
What if he took one little peep into 
the iron pot? No one would be the 
wiser, and there must be something 
wrong about it. Gram had never 
acted this way before, and folk said 
beasts were more sensitive to things 
fey and unnatural, whether of saint 
or devil, than humans were. He 
looked about him again, then ran to 
the hut to make sure his master was 
not within. When he came out 
Gram was standing a little way from 
the pot, stamping nervously, switch- 
ing his tail, ears pointed, nostrils 
trembling, expressing in every inch 
of his horse-self, curiosity and fear 
mingled. 

“T will see for myself what it is! 
Gram, you silly beast, ’tis probably 
naught save the old devil’s dinner, 
though why he should have it cooked 
thus, and whatever it can be, I can’t 
imagine!” 

He stepped close to the fire and 
peered within the pot. A cloud of 
steam rose from the brew at that mo- 
ment and near blinded him. At the 
same time a most unreasonable rum- 
ble of thunder sounded in the dis- 
tance. Garth drew back hastily, 
bumping into Gram as he did so. 
The horse had followed close behind 
him in spite of his uneasiness, so 


that his head was right over the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“I hope you saw something to 
satisfy your curiosity,” said Garth, 
giving the beast a playful poke. “I 
got naught for my pains save steam 
in my face and a vile stench. But, 
by Our Lady, now fhat I have set 
my mind to it, I will see what yon 
kettle is brewing!” 

At his word the boiling suddenly 
and unaccountably ceased and the 
flame beneath the pot died down a 
little. Garth stepped close and 
peered again over the rim of the pot. 

“Why ’tis naught but tiny shotes 
stewing—nay, strange looking pigs 
though; they look almost human!” 

The boy felt a warm breath upon 
his cheek and, startled, turned to 
find himself looking deep into the 
eyes of his horse. 

“Not shotes, but poor sinners! 
Your master is the Devil! Look 
again and see how they suffer!” 

Gram did not speak the words, of 
course, nor did Garth hear them 
with his outer ears, but if the words 
had been actually spoken they could 
not have registered more clearly and 
distinctly in his mind. 

He caught his breath and drew 
back further, staring at the beast in 
unbelieving wonder. Then he looked 
closely into the kettle again. There 
could be no doubt of it! Strange as 
the creatures appeared he knew 
what they were, poor, sin-laden 
souls caught by the devil and burn- 
ing in torment for his pleasure! 
Garth’s heart was rent with pity. 
And this place! He looked about 
him with ever-increasing dread. 
This must be the outer confines of 
hell itself. There was no time to be 
lost. Garth’s thoughts came quick- 
ly and clearly, with no shadows of 
doubt. 

Whipping off his woolly sheep- 
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skin coat, he laid it on the ground, 
then taking two pronged sticks from 
the pile of brushwood hard by, he 
began fishing in the dreadful brew. 

“By Our Lady!” he kept repeating 
under his breath, or “Mother of 
Mercy!” for he somehow knew that 
the words would help and, indeed, 
the heat from fire and pot grew less 
intense with each utterance. 

He had them out at last, every one, 
such pitiful, wizened, naked souls, 
so dwarfed and pinched and shriv- 
eled that though there were more 
than a score of them he could wrap 
them all tenderly in his sheepskin 
coat. Gram stood close beside him, 
trembling, but otherwise quiet. It 
took but a moment for the boy to 
place the loaded coat upon his back 
and be up behind it. 

The horse needed no urging, but 
leaped forward as if stung with a 
goad, and none too soon. A blind- 
ing flash of lightning, a deafening 
roar of thunder split the air, then 
clouds of evil smelling smoke bil- 
lowed out of the ground all around 
them, and there, close behind them, 
appeared the tall dark stranger on a 
black steed snorting fire. No one 
could doubt who he was now! Clad 
all in black, his tall sinewy form 
seemed to tower to the height of a 
tree, his green eyes glinted, his teeth 
protruded like fangs; there were 
knobs upon his forehead like horns 
and his long cruel fingers clutched 
after Garth as he doubled over 
Gram’s neck and the two sped on- 
ward. 

How Gram kept to the road the 
boy could not imagine; the smoke 
under their feet and all about them 
was dense and thick and choking! 
The night sky was black and star- 
less; occasionally a fork of lightning 
ripped across it, but so sharply and 
blindingly that they could see less 


than ever when it had passed. And 
the thunder! Roar and crash, roar 
and crash! Garth’s ears were deaf- 
ened, his mind stunned by it! Yet 
Gram never faltered or paused an in- 
stant in his headlong speed. With 
head low, neck stretched out, with 
great long galloping strides, he sped 
over the invisible road, and Garth 
had all he could do to cling desper- 
ately with heels and knees and arms, 
always clutching the sheepskin coat 
to him, with the load of poor 
shrunken souls close wrapped in it. 
Often he could feel the hot breath 
of the Devil’s black steed gaining 
close upon him; then Gram would 
put forth an extra effort and the 
fearsome monster behind them 
would fall away. 

Little by little the smoke grew less 
dense, the air lighter, the noise of 
the crashing thunder more distant. 
Gram slackened his pace a bit and 
then a bit more; Garth relaxed his 
tension somewhat and, at length, 
they slowed to an easy lope. The 
first gray light of dawn began to lift 
the heavy darkness and the boy 
thought he could make out now 
where they were. Yes, they were ap- 
proaching that very fork in the road 
which had caused the difference of 
opinion between himself and Gram 
some weeks previous! There was 
no hesitation this time; Gram swung 
into the turning he had so wanted to 
take before and no detaining pres- 
sure of the halter stayed him. When 
he was safely upon it he gave a great 
sigh of relief and weariness and 
sank into a walk, his flanks heaving, 
his whole body drenched in sweat. 

“Poor old Gram! Good old 
Gram!” said Garth affectionately, 
stroking his neck. “You knew be- 
fore that you were taking me to the 
devil, didn’t you? And I made you 
do it! But now where are you lead- 
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ing me? Wherever it is, old Gram, I 
shan’t lift a hand to stop you.” 

Dawn was mapping the sky into 
long lanes of gold and islands of 
pink and amber as they reached the 
summit of a hill and looked over. 
Gram stood stock still, drooping his 
head wearily. Garth caught his 
breath with delight and wonder. Be- 
neath them the land stretched away, 
gently sloping to a level field that 
extended afar off to the shining 
horizon; small blue flowers and lush 
green meadow grass and sheep crop- 
ping, some white, some black, with 
the soft slanting light of early morn- 
_ ing falling across their woolly backs, 

a light radiant, yet very still, a 
dreamlike loveliness, a scent and 
freshness as of dew-wet spring, and 
a sound that was not of earth, but as 
if beauty and color and tranquil joy 
had found voices and were singing. 
Garth slipped from his tired horse 
and stood enchanted, wrapped in a 
wonder that was like a prayer. 
Then he saw a lady in a soft 
blue mantle and a wimple over her 
head so white that it caught the rays 
of the sun and shone with a bright- 
ness that dazzled him. He closed his 
eyes for a moment, dazed by the 
light, and when he opened them 
again she was standing beside him 
and he fell upon his knees. 

“Have you brought my sheep?” 
said she, and her voice was like light 
singing. 

He knew not what to answer but 
almost unconsciously he reached for 
his woolly coat and laid it before 
her. She leaned down and opened it 
with her own white hands and they 
came forth, those sorry little wiz- 
ened, sin-sick souls, and behold they 
were lambs gray and fleecy, and they 
gambled off into the flower flecked 
meadow to join the others! 


Garth lifted his face to the Lady 
scarce daring to question. 

“They shall be my sheep now,” 
said she, “and they shall feed in my 
meadow outside the gates of Para- 
dise, with the others who are like 
them, until the last vestiges of their 
sin shall have been cleansed away. 
You have saved them for me and I 
am glad, and so is my dear Son. 
Would you like now to be my shep- 
herd and tend my sheep here in this 
meadow of sorry souls?” 

“Lady Mary,” said Garth, still 
trembling and afraid. “I would like 
to be thy shepherd more than any- 
thing in this world. I would like to 
serve thee always, in any way—” 
He paused, scarce daring to go on 
with the thought in his mind. 

“But, dear Blessed Mother, it was 
not I, but Gram, my horse and my 
friend, who saved those souls—and 
me, too, and brought wu’ hither. 
Would it be wrong to ask thee to let 
him stay with me and be thy shep- 
herd too?” 

The Lady smiled a little loving 
smile and she put her hand on 
Garth’s head and bade him rise, and 
somehow in all the light and bright- 
ness, with the sun streaming over 
that fair field and a sound as of a 
clear stream, and birds singing, and 
the smell of flowers in the warm 
earth, somehow he became confused 
and did not see her walking away. 
But he found himself standing alone 
among the sheep in that fair field 
and Gram was moving contentedly 
beside him, cropping the sweet 
grass, and there was a crook in his 
hand and he knew that his work 
was before him, the gladdest work 
this side of Paradise, for he was to 
be Our Lady’s shepherd. And 
Gram? He was to be her shepherd, 
too. 
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A NEW EMPHASIS IN AMERICAN THOUGHT 


By BLANCHE H. Dow 


MERICAN thought has always 
been characterized in alternat- 
ing rhythm by sudden buoyancy 
and subsequent deflation. Physical 
vigor, young enthusiasm, sharp con- 
trasts of mood have marked the 
mind of this expanding country. 
Various brands of evangelism have 
flourished among us, each with the 
appeal of great expectations, and to 
each in turn we have accorded 
whole-hearted allegiance, momen- 
tarily conceiving it to be the panacea 
for the abuses and the failures 
which were only too patently ours. 
With the strange, incurious faith of 
youth, Americans have looked to the 
future with expectant optimism 
simply because it was the future. 
As long as our country had a 
physical frontier, the economic 
struggle was mitigated, the social 
problem at least partially solved by 
the movement west. A new moral 
code could even be attempted, coin- 
cidently with the creation of a new 
frontier. The American settler 
from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century felt the economic pressure 
of the rapidly expanding population 
of the Atlantic seaboard. He 
smarted under the lash of conflict- 
ing social and religious distinctions. 
He rebelled against the governmen- 
tal authority imposed on him by 
England and by his local assemblies. 
From the moment of their founding, 
the young colonies were old in an- 
tipathies, in abuses, and the settler 
who was a pioneer at heart felt that 
for him at least safety lay in a fresh 
start, in the clearing of a new fron- 
tier, in the westward push. 


Geographical change, physical 
activity were substituted for the in- 
tellectual solution of his problem. 
Virgin lands, forests untracked by 
the white man, fresh horizons, the 
unsounded resources of new coun- 
try spoke to his imagination of op- 
portunity and of potential goodness 
of life. In them he saw the pos- 
sibility of blotting out false begin- 
nings, of building anew and more 
wisely, of moving more surely to- 
ward the fulfillment of his dream, 
and the end of the frontier began. 

The epic of America has been a 
story of physical achievement. 
Action has been heralded as the 
equivalent of thought, experiment 
as a substitute for knowledge. A 
concern for bread and circuses has 
too often crowded out any emphasis 
upon values which are more subtle 
and more lasting. Physical man 
has been extolled in the general 
mind. The ascendancy of the 
athlete, the wrestler, the prize- 
fighter has epitomized the adoles- 
cent character of a people whose 
body and whose sentiment have 
grown far faster than has come its 
intellectual maturity. We have 
greeted each physical feat with 
noisy applause, apparently blind to 
the long list of negatives in which 
the accomplishment may have been 
rooted, blind to the tragic implica- 
tions of a lack intellectual com- 
prehension, blind to the absence of 
any appreciation of relative values, 
blind to our inability to perceive the 
difference between the uplifting and 
the degrading, between the per- 
manent and the ephemeral. The 
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conquest of the western prairie is a 
story of physical daring and cour- 
age and impressive effort, but the 
unthinking extinction of wild life, 
the unintelligent destruction of that 
great plume of waving grass which 
once carpeted the western plain, 
stalked by its native buffalo, may 
be reckoned to-day in terms of bar- 
ren, denuded lands and dust-choked 
millions. The rhythm of the driven 
ax and the crash of the fallen tree 
have fired the American imagina- 
tion with an exultant excitement 
at such pitting of man’s physical 
strength against the secular monu- 
ments of nature. Enthusiastic, im- 
petuous, committed to a quantitative 
measure, we have urged the woods- 
man on, to our ultimate disaster. If 
some clearing were good, then much 
was better, and the stricken land 
has felt its staying roots wrenched 
from it, has seen itself left to the 
merciless erosions of water and of 
wind. No discriminating judgment 
has guided our pioneering. No 
adequate consideration has been 
given the intellectual processes 
which should have conditioned it, 
and the result has been commin- 
gled destruction and accomplish- 
ment. ‘ 
The only frontier which remains 
for America is the frontier of the 
mind. Physically we are grown. 
Statisticians tell us that we have 
reached the high point of a desired 
numerical population, and _ that 
there we are likely to remain for 
some time to come. Wisely or un- 
wisely we have cleared our lands. 
Our forests have been laid low. 
Reparation and replacement, recon- 
struction must now concern us. We 
have built great cities, great road- 
ways, great avenues of traffic and 
transportation. We have amassed 
an army and a navy and a body of 


police, ostensibly to protect our per- 
sons and our property. But, unless 
within the next quarter of a century 
we are intellectually reborn, unless 
we begin as a people to reach toward 
a new level of intellectual and spirit- 
ual expression, the physical marvel 
of the American achievement will be 
nothing more than a hollow shell. 
It will not be worth the elaborate 
system of housing and protection we 
have provided for it. Then America, 
as Babylon and Syria and Rome, 
and every other empire state of the 
world which has put physical and 
material attainment at the apex of 
man’s list, will go down to decay, 
and the recording world will add to 
the chronicle of glories which have 
passed that which was once Ameri- 
ca’s. 

One hundred years ago, on August 
31, 1837, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
spoke to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
at Cambridge upon the subject of 
that rare phenomenon, The Ameri- 
can Scholar. It has always been the 
mark of genius, even when charged 
by its contemporaries with failure, 


_to be able to look beyond the limits 


of its time into that future which is 
forever invisible to the unthinking 
man. In the stirring accents of his 
challenge to a new concept of Ameri- 
can scholarship, to a new vitality, to 
a new place accorded to it in Ameri- 
can life, Emerson precipitates his vi- 
sion into the era which is ours. He 
speaks to 1937 with even greater 
poignancy than he did to 1837. 
“Thus far,” he says, “our contem- 
porary holiday has been simply a 
friendly sign of the survival of the 
love of letters amongst a people too 
busy to give to letters any more. As 
such it is precious as the sign of an 
indestructible instinct. Perhaps the 
time is already come when it ought 
to be, and will be something else; 
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when the sluggard intellect of this 
continent will look from under its 
iron lids and fill the postponed ex- 
pectation of the world with some- 
thing better than the exertions of 
mechanical skill.” 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard, as Phi Beta Kappa So- 
cieties the world over, harbored only 
a chosen few. Its body was selec- 
tive, intellectually aristocratic. Its 
attitudes were separate and apart 
from those of the nation. A tiny 
unit, aristocratically isolated, sigh- 
ing for the love of letters amongst a 
people too intent upon its program 
of physical expansion to turn its at- 
tention to the potential fruits of 
learning! And yet beneath the 
lethargy of that apparent attitude 
Emerson saw the glimmer of a new 
America, of a new American, of a 
new American frontier, the frontier 
of the mind, the alluring challenge 
of: whose unpenetrated vastness 
might move this people even yet to 
lift its weighted lids, to throw off the 
apathy of sluggard intellect, and to 
fulfill the patient expectancy of the 
world of mind and spirit with some- 
thing more significant than the 
demonstrations of physical and me- 
chanical achievement. 

The same expectant attitude is 
not absent from contemporary ex- 
pression. We came out of the 
Louvre one afternoon at closing 
time, five o’clock. Scheduled to 
leave Paris the following day, the 
afternoon had been typically crowd- 
ed as all last afternoons are apt to 
be. “The Fountain of the Inno- 
cents! We haven’t seen it. What 
a shame!” For that sculptured 
masterpiece of Jean Goujon and 
Pierre Lescat has been drawing pil- 
grims for almost four hundred 
years. “Let’s go now!” And we 
hailed the first taxicab which came 


along, old and worn and moth-eaten, 
with a chauffeur as old and as di- 
lapidated as the vehicle which he 
drove. But he took us straight to 
the Fountain, and once there, he 
talked intelligently and appreci- 
atively of its beauty. He pointed out 
the interesting historic associations 
of the quarter with a fine acumen 
and understanding. “You know 
your Paris well,” we said. “I 
should,” was the reply, “I have been 
here since before 1870.” He had 
been a coachman in the entourage of 
the Empress Eugénie. When horse- 
drawn carriages had passed into the 
discard, he had become a chauffeur. 
He had been driving his taxicab in 
Paris when the invading army was 
within eighteen miles of the capital 
city. His had been one of that sud- 
denly amassed regiment of taxicabs 
which transported the army of de- 
fense down to the Marne. He pulled 
back his coat and showed us his 
croix de guerre. And then he talked 
about America, about the old world 
and the new, about the ways of 
youth and the ways of age, and that 
shabby taxicab driver, old and worn 
and weary with years, but alert, 
thinking, critical, voiced, with dif 
ferent phrase but with identical 
meaning, that same challenge ut 
tered by Emerson one hundred years 
ago: “When will the sluggard intel- 
lect of America look from under its 
iron lids and fill the postponed ex- 
pectation of the world with some- 
thing better than the exertions of 
mechanical skill.” 

America has attained her physi- 
cal majority. Tall and stalwart and 
strong, will she fulfill intellectually 
the promise of her magnificent 
physique? If so, she must produce 
the thinker, the scholar, the mind 
trained in the knowledge of the past, 
skilled in the processes of applied 














thought, ready and willing to make 
the union between his learning and 
his living. The future is to the 
scholar if he will not betray the no- 
Ne function which is his, his urge 
t» know, his power to think, his will 
to do. “I think, therefore I am,” 
“Cogito ergo sum” was the Latin 
phrase of Descartes, and his con- 
temporary Frenchman translated it 
into his idiom, “Je pense, done je 
suis.” I think, therefore I am, I 
have being, I am alive. This mind, 
this intellect, this thrilling power 
which abides within me gives me my 
place in the universe, distinguishes 
me from the lower forms of animal 
evolution, links me with that perfect 
entity outside myself by which I 
measure my own imperfection, my 
doubt, my fear, my uncertainty, all 
the manifestations of my finite 
quality, unites me eternally with that 
which I call God. I think, therefore 
Iam. In this consideration of the 
frontier of the mind, we may extend 
the Cartesian definition to include a 
corollary. If I do not think, then in 
the evaluation of what my life’s sig- 
nificance is, compared with what it 
might be, then I am not. 

To think with clarity and with 
constancy is the exception among 
us, and not the rule. The habit of 
concentration is dissipated rather 
than fortified by the forms of our 
contemporary life. We have 
ascribed an exaggerated importance 
to the clock-divided day and to the 
petty practices with which we 
harass its revolution. We have 
broken our lives into a thousand 
bits, varied and diverting, perhaps, 
but with an inevitable consequence 
of superficiality. Our program of 
learning presents the shifting ac- 
cents of a kaleidoscope, and the in- 
tellectual eye moves from color to 
color with no more significant re- 
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sponse than that of imperfect recog- 
nition. We are inundated with pro- 
grams, economic programs, social 
programs, cultural programs, politi- 
cal programs, and in almost every 
case we are asked not to think, not 
to analyze, not to weigh or to judge, 
but to accept and to support. With 
too sad frequency we seem to have 
lost our power of selection, our 
faculty of choice, in our automatic 
acceptance of a mechanized present. 
If we want music, we turn a button, 
and the majority of us take what 
comes, even when a critical sense 
would tell us that it is punishment 
rather than music which we are 
getting. If we want to play, we push 
some change under a window, and 
we get a piece of ticker tape. If we 
want some vague something, and we 
don’t know what, we step on the gas 
and go, no matter where. That the 
quiet processes of thought might 
hold balm and healing and suste- 
nance is a concept which has been 
alien to the American mind. We 
are worn in body, racked in nerves, 
weary in mind, but we are at a loss 
to know how to withstand the wear- 
ing impress of our modern dilettant- 
ism. 

The Middle Ages faced a similar 
situation. It found a practical solu- 
tion in reclusion, in retirement, in 
monastic separation. In an age of 
militarism, of aggressive physical 
expression, the would-be scholar of 
the Middle Ages turned instinctively 
to the one institution which could 
assure him release from economic 
and from social pressures, freedom 
from military exploitation, which 
could afford him the quiet and the 
solitude, the protection and the tools 
by which he might hope to satisfy 
the intellectual urge within him, to 
follow the lead of his consuming in- 
tellectual curiosity. Our contempo- 
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rary period is sufficiently like cer- 
tain of its predecessors to suggest 
some striking parallels. The fif- 
teenth century, for example, was an 
age of transition and change, as the 
twentieth is an age of transition 
and change. It struggled, as we 
struggle, in the clutch of a con- 
suming militarism. It waxed fer- 
vent over the difficulties and the 
problems of a “changing society,” a 
“changing economic order.” It in- 
voked, as we invoke, a national 
ideal, which neither century has 
ever satisfactorily defined. The fif- 
teenth century saw, as the twentieth 
century is seeing, the familiar abso- 
lutes of a traditional philosophic 
concept evaporate before the rela- 
tive considerations of a new one. It 
turned eventually, as we shall turn 
in time, to the thinker, to the 
scholar, to the man who knows 
whereof he speaks, to lead the 
chaotic but insistent struggles of a 
determined proletariat. The fif- 
teenth century scholar had recourse 
to monasticism, to intellectual free- 
dom veiled in the thin garment of 
ecclesiastical protection. The schol- 
ar of the twentieth century must 
create for himself the setting which 
his intellectual progress demands. 
He must first school himself in the 
art and in the practice of selection, 
of deliberate choice. He cannot be 
sportsman and financier and so- 
cial light and scholar. The Renais- 
sance commitment to the ideal of 
the well-rounded gentleman, much 
as it has to commend it, has none 
the less led us into many an error. 
There are not enough hours in the 
day, there is not enough endurance 
in the human frame to permit a re- 
sponse to every call which comes. 
To follow the path of the scholar 
one must have principle. Some 
things must be adjudged of greater 


value than others, reckoned to be 
worth a sacrifice, if sacrifice is 
necessary, known to hold due com- 
pensation for the other lack. The 
scholar does not deceive himself. 
He knows that whatever road he 
chooses, if he holds to the direction 
of his journey, he must forego the 
pleasure of some other paths, at- 
tractive, alluring as he passes. To 
him the potential function of man 
thinking represents the highest 
achievement of a human life, and he 
knows that without learning, with- 
out a knowledge of that vast body of 
accumulated fact which is the ex- 
perience of the race, his thinking 
can have no significance. He must 
choose his way with deliberation 
and hold to it with allegiance. To 
study, to learn, to know, to perceive, 
to judge, and finally to act with wis- 
dom, that is the scholar’s progres- 
sion. Those are the tenets to which 
he must commit his life. He must 
have strength and determination in 
order to make the necessary provi- 
sion for his study. He must provide 
and preserve for its accomplishment 
the perquisites of quiet and solitude. 
The day of monasticism has long 
since passed, but some of its at- 
tributes are still essential. The 
twentieth century scholar must 
erect convent walls of another 
sort, must achieve the isolation of 
another type of cell, must pursue his 
sometimes solitary way in the midst 
of crowds. 

The scholar must have vision, 
though in no sense must he be a vi- 
sionary. We have attached to that 
latter term, perhaps erroneously, a 
connotation of ineptitude, of im- 
practicality. In the former, vision, 
rests the essence of a life’s signifi- 
cance. No more strident note of ad- 
monition rings in the teaching of the 
New Testament than in that fore- 
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warning of doom, “Where there 
is no vision, the people perish.” ? 
Paul, the scholar, the student, the 
intellectual, resumes the explana- 
tion of his entire accomplishment in 
his defense of King Agrippa that he 
was obedient to an inward vision. 
To conceive of a life which is better 
than the one which we know, to un- 
derstand what the contribution of 
learning, of scholarship, of knowl- 
edge might be in terms of its 
amelioration, of its reform, of its en- 
richment, and then to link in 
thought and in expressive act the 
study of to-day with the living of to- 
day and of to-morrow, therein lies 
the vision which must impel the 
honest scholar. 

The scholar’s journey is long and 
tortuous. It has never been 
smoothed to his feet. There are 
rocks which tear the flesh. There are 
steeps which bead the forehead with 
an agonizing sweat. There are solid 
barriers of inaccessible fact which 
demand his repeated attack before 
they can be scaled. There are bogs 
and there are shallows into which he 
may slip if he does not keep his eye 
set, his mind fixed upon the elusive 
but ever-widening horizon of his 
chosen direction. Perseverance and 
courage and unmeasured toil are the 
tools which he must bring to his 
task, and, with them, the power of 
translation, the abiding desire and 
the deliberate effort to express his 
intellectual achievement in terms of 
the life which pulsates around him. 
There is no such thing as waiting 
for the completion, for the fruition 
of one’s study in order to translate 
it into life. Learning is not only a 
preparation for living; it is a process 
of life, contemporaneous with it. 


1 According to the Douay Version: “When 
prophecy shall fail, the people shall be scat- 
tered abroad.” 


The magnitude of the scholar’s place 
in society may be esteemed in pro- 
portion to his ability to translate his 
learning and his thinking into prin- 
ciple and into action which is rooted 
in and governed by that principle. 

Weary the road, you say, and 
long, and beset with difficulty? To 
be sure. But also it is illumined by 
flashes of light, it affords the 
traveler such vistas as are never 
vouchsafed the less ambitious way- 
farer. The intellectual mastery of a 
problem brings with it a thrilling 
satisfaction. To pursue a line of 
study down the dark avenue of 
doubt and uncertainty, to come at 
last into the light of assurance, of 
established relationships, of new 
implications, therein lies rich com- 
pensation for many a weary mile. 
The love of the pursuit is a funda- 
mental principle of the intellectual 
life as well as of the biological, and 
the life of the scholar finds repletion 
in the following of his quest. 

The scholar takes his place in a 
world which knows no barriers of 
race and nation and creed. To ex- 
tend the frontier of the mind is to 
destroy the provincial limitations of 
a physical frontier. There are no 
boundaries in learning. Race preju- 
dice, national pride, class antagon- 
isms yield to the unifying and en- 
nobling aspirations of universal 
scholarship. I used to sit in the 
classroom of a great French Univer- 
sity under the stimulating guidance 
of a learned Jew. Crippled and 
scarred, his every movement was a 
mute reminder of the tragic clash 
of physical forces in which he had 
participated. And yet that year, 
that Jew, a member of the faculty of 
a French University, was invited by 
the Universities of Germany, Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, Bonn, Jena, Heidelberg, 
and accepted the invitation, to bring 
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to them his revealing interpretation 
of the literary beauty, the spiritual 
aspiration, the historic significance 
of the twelfth century Latin plays of 
France. Scholarship is a unifying 
force in the world, and the scholar 
finds solace and inspiration in the 
sweetness of his universal com- 
munion. 

The love of learning holds within 
itself the secret of perennial youth, 
youth of the mind and of the spirit. 
Years cannot pall or lose their luster 
for the inquiring thinker. The 
studious life is one of inexhaustible 
interest. It is inexhaustibly stimu- 
lating. The scholar may well be 
conscious of the dignity of his place 
in society, of his part in the cosmic 
scheme, and he shoulders the re- 
sponsibility which that conscious- 
ness carries. He will play his part 
in administration and in govern- 
ment, although he may never di- 
rectly participate in either. Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau 
held no offices of state. From 
one point of view they may be 
thought to have taken no direct part 
in the political conduct of their cen- 
tury. Yet what figures loom larger 
in the decline and fall of that out- 
worn régime, in the constructive 
preparation of the new social and 
political philosophy than those of 
Montesquieu the scholar, Voltaire 
the student of man, in and out of 
books, Diderot the learned critic, 
Rousseau the studious philosopher? 

The scholar is not committed to a 
program of indoctrination. To per- 
ceive the truth is the substance of 
his effort, and in order to approach 
the approximation of that percep- 
tion, he sets his eyes upon the past. 


History is the undrying source at 
which he slakes his thirst. But his- 
tory to him is a far more inclusive 
term than that limited body of sub- 
ject matter which we set within the 
confines of our present definition. 
“History,” says Thomas Mann, “is 
that which has happened and that 
which goes on happening in time. 
But also it is the stratified record 
upon which we set our feet, the 
ground beneath us; and the deeper 
the roots of our being go down into 
the layers that lie below and beyond 
the fleshy confines of our ego, yet at 
the same time feed and condition it, 
so that in our moments of less pre- 
cision we may speak them in the 
first person as though they were 
part of our flesh and blood experi- 
ence, the heavier is our life of 
thought, the weightier is the soul of 
our flesh.” 

To be practiced in the logical proc- 
esses of thought, to know the past, 
to perceive the present, to anticipate 
the future, and to translate one’s 
thinking, thereby stabilized, into ac- 
tion, these are the processes which 
would rouse the sluggard intellect 
of America to new life, would cause 
her to lift her iron lids and look with 
intelligence and interest and capa- 
bility upon the world which con- 
fronts her. The inherent spirit of 
her pioneers would show her the po- 
tential wonders of this new frontier 
of mind, and the world would find 
with surprising rapidity the fulfill- 
ment of its long postponed ex- 
pectancy of something better than 
the evidences of her physical and 
mechanical skills. 

The future is to the scholar if he 
will have it so. 








FATHER KNOX AND A GREAT VICTORIAN 
é By J. G. E. Hopxins 


WAS introduced to Ronald Knox, 
in the literary and uncorporeal 
sense, by reading the Memoirs of the 
Future, supposedly written by Opal, 
Lady Porstock, and edited by Ronald 
Knox. At that time, the author was 
to me simply another Englishman 
who had written a witty parody of 
the perennial book of personal rem- 
iniscence. The book seemed to 
cut deeper than this, however, and 
included a sound criticism of cur- 
rent ideas by the simple device of 
projecting the critic into the future 
and setting him, or rather her, in 
judgment upon our time in the same 
half-contemptuous, half-patronizing 
manner wherein we sit in judgment 
upon the Victorians. Investigation 
disclosed that Ronald Knox was Fa- 
ther Ronald Knox, a very dis- 
tinguished convert from the Angli- 
can communion and a priest of the 
Catholic Church. Various pieces of 
detective fiction that exhibited the 
same whole-souled sense of fun, so 
marked in the Memoirs, were then 
read, together with an essay on writ- 
ing detective stories which might 
well serve as a model set of rules for 
the art. Two of the precepts which 
come to the mind immediately 
were: (1) No sinister Chinamen or 
other, alien, stalking-horses may be 
intruded into the mystery; (2) no 
twin brother to the suspect shall 
make an appearance on the last page 
but two. 

The Spiritual Eneid followed 
next in the order of my reading and 
was a change from the preceding 
works. It was sincere and honest 
and full of the great things of life 


and of religion, yet it seemed, as 
with Dr. Johnson’s philosopher, 
cheerfulness could not be excluded. 
Father Knox’s apologia was far 
from apologetic in the vulgar sense; 
it was positively jaunty; it refused 
to take its possible opponents seri- 
ously. Best of all it made delightful 
reading. If we judge by the tone of 
subsequent works by recent con- 
verts, A Spiritual Z:neid seems to 
have set the style for the chronicling 
of religious experience, at least for 
Catholic work of the type in Eng- 
lish. 

Shortly thereafter, in his Essays 
in Satire, Father Knox gathered to- 
gether many short pieces which he 
had published over a period of some 
years. Ranging from the Drydenian 
imitation, “Absolute and Abitof- 
hell,” which, for all its cleverness, is 
a little parochial, to the classic and 
much copied “Studies in the Litera- 
ture of Sherlock Holmes,” wherein 
the author applied modern textual 
criticism to Doyle’s stories of the 
master sleuth, this book established 
its author as one of the few real 
satirists now writing. It was ur- 
bane, lettered and free of false notes. 
My own particular favorite was, and 
is, the short, “Authorship of ‘In Me- 
moriam.’” This should be required 
reading for all literary theorists and 
critics of the dryasdust school. A 
superficially faultless chain of tex- 
tual evidence, assisted by a notable 
cryptogram of the Baconian sort, 
leads to the reasoned conclusion 
that Queen Victoria was the author 
of “In Memoriam” and that Tenny- 
son received the laureateship for his 
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complaisance in admitting the work 
as his own. “The Identity of the 
Pseudo-Bunyan” and “A Boswellian 
Problem” are equally diverting es- 
says of the same type. Essays in 
Satire marked an evil day for 
pedants. 

Caliban in Grub Street, the next 
book, inclined more toward the true 
mode of satire and was not so well 
relieved by the almost continuous 
humor which illuminated the Es- 
says in Satire. It dealt strenuously 
with its subject matters, but it 
lacked the appeal of the former vol- 
ume. 

I saw no more of Father Knox’s 
work for some time thereafter and 
only recently made his acquaintance 
again in what I take to be one of his 
latest books, Barchester Pilgrimage. 
Nothing could have been: happier, 
for the book is a small masterpiece. 
By reason of its subject matter, it 
seems doomed to have few readers; 
the author, himself, in his dedica- 
tion anticipates this. The readers 
of Anthony Trollope’s novels are 
few in these days, unfortunately, 
and the readers of Trollopean 
parody will be fewer. Yet how much 
pleasure does a reader deny him- 
self by slighting the Barchester 
novels of Trollope. 

The germ of Barchester Pilgrim- 
age may be found in “A Ramble in 
Barsetshire,” one of the short pieces 
contained in Essays in Satire. Fa- 
ther Knox there projected a map of 
the mythical English county Barset- 
shire, drawn from the descriptions 
and distances instanced in the 
novels; he drew up as well a chro- 
nology of the novels and pointed out 
some inconsistencies in their detail. 
Now he has given us this group of 
Barsetshire stories, bringing the de- 
scendants of the original heroes and 
heroines on the twentieth century 


stage; in fact a parody of Trollope’s 
manner and style, in effect as sharp 
a satire on the English Church as 
ever Trollope or Father Knox had 
penned. The descendants of the 
Thornes, the Grantlys, the Bolds 
and all the company of Barsetshire 
life, carry on or abandon the tradi- 
tions of their families; the whole 
Trollopean world is given us again 
with a background of an England 
that Trollope would never recognize. 
Now in our century these poor 
ghosts of the genteel tradition live 
on in their descendants and over it 
all, despite the satiric intention, is a 
sense of sadness, a regret for a 
world that had faults but was defi- 
nitely livable. 

All of the above is of course value- 
less without a knowledge of the 
literary work of Anthony Trollope 
and more particularly that depart- 
ment of his work which dealt with 
the inhabitants of an imaginary 
county, Barsetshire. Barchester is 
a Cathedral city in the west of Eng- 
land; the social life of the place cen- 
ters in the Cathedral close; the ac- 
tors are clergymen of the Church of 
England, their wives and children, 
county magnates, landed squires, 
tenants, nouveauz riches, peers of 
the realm, the great, wicked Whig 
Duke of Omnium, whose good 
offices the characters either court or 
abhor, all of the types who would 
have inhabited such a county had it 
existed in the fifties, sixties and 
seventies of the last century. There 
is hunting and shooting, splendid 
conversation, scandal and virtue tri- 
umphant; in other words, life. 

The genius of Trollope, and he 
had a genius despite the harsh 
words of latter-day critics, lay in his 
astounding naturalness, his ability 
to imbue print with life. Whether 
he owed this faculty to his much- 
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quoted matter of fact method of 
composition or to deliberate, artis- 
tic effort we cannot say; suffice it 
that he had it. This realism of Trol- 
lope which sets his characters and 
stories in the mind as if they were 
creatures of actual, material experi- 
ence has none of the nightmare 
quality with which we connect the 
term “realism.” It is a more human, 
healthy realism; his characters are 
not pathologues. One might call 
him a novelist of the normal. 

The Reverend Septimus Harding, 
the Warden, in the novel of the same 
name, is one of the most charming 
characters in all fiction and the ac- 
count of his journey to London in 
search of peace of mind, his all-day 
wanderings there and his final de- 
cision, keeps the reader’s eyes fast 
on the text. There are many such 
memorable passages in the Barches- 
ter novels; when Nat Sowerby walks 
in his woods on the night when he 
knows his ruin a thing accom- 
plished, you feel for him as you 
would for a friend. Trollope is a 
novelist for this age. In the spate of 
fevered fiction now thrusting us 
along with its neurotic, disheveled 
protagonists and its roar of unrest 
and confusion, the Warden, Fram- 
ley Parsonage and the rest seem like 
green fields far away. 

The pictures of clerical life in 
these Barchester novels have an add- 
ed interest for us Catholics. Whether 
or no Trollope intended it, he has 
given us, in Mrs. Proudie, the 
bishop’s wife, and other of his fic- 
tional clerical spouses, some of the 
best arguments against a married 
clergy that have ever been formu- 
lated. His clergymen are men first; 
scholarship and sanctity fall in 
meekly behind arrogance and force, 
and the narrowness of even the best 
of them helps us to understand what 


English anti-Papalism meant. His 
good men are men caught in a snare 
not of their own making and re- 
signed to the tyranny of a usurped 
authority. The calm assumption of 
the proceeds of a medieval charita- 
ble trust for the benefit of Anglican 
clergymen and their families, as in 
the Warden, the bland acceptance 
by Mark Robarts of additional du- 
ties when he was sufficiently sloth- 
ful in those he had already con- 
tracted to do, these are things diffi- 
cult to understand at the present 
moment. And the baleful figure of 
Archdeacon Grantly, loud-voiced, 
arrogant, pushing, a creature of 
surface and sound, his insipid 
daughter Griselda, his unconcerned 
son-in-law Dumbello, all indicate 
some of the probable reasons why 
the Established Church lost its hold 
on the loyalties of Englishmen. 
Even virtue sours in the atmosphere 
of the close, as witness the case of 
Dr. Crawley, whose virtue is offen- 
sive. 

These people, however, are real; 
they live in the memory. Father 
Knox in Barchester Pilgrimage has 
written a tour de force when he 
brings their sons and grandsons to 
life for us, as he has done so bril- 
liantly. Therefore, it is a pity that 
the book seems destined for the 
dusty, top shelf. 


In any survey of the Catholic liter- 
ary scene, Father Knox should re- 
ceive an important place. The vol- 
ume of his work is not large by com- 
parison with the production of other 
and better known men of letters but 
he possesses two things which are 
unfortunately rare among Catholic 
writers. He has wit to give point 
and bite to his satire and he has an 
impish humor which flickers over 
all his work, illuminating it with a 
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fantastic and charming light. There 
are those who can turn a serious 
controversy into a glorious joke 
without injuring the force of their 
own argument; they are the happy 
men. Cobbett did it with wild scorn 
and exaggerated piling up of detail. 


Swift, tortuous as ever, accom- 
plished it by indirection, Sydney 
Smith jocosely and by ridicule as in 
Peter Plymley’s Letters so unde- 
servedly forgotten. Number Father 
Knox among the happy satirists 
and, better still, read his works. 





SECOND SPRING 


By Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


HE apple tree has scorned 

The dark, prophetic banners of the wind 
That winter sends before. 
Here where the last dry leaves are flying, 
She dares unfold the blossoms of a second spring, 
She dares lift up a cloud of petals to a somber sky. 
Her branches, heavy with a fragrant snow, 
Cry down the colder white, untouched with rose 
That waits behind the slowing days. 
Fruit from these blossoms there shall never be, 
Save that which beauty harvests 
On this autumn day. 








RICHARD JEFFERIES AS PROPHET 
By D. R. Lock 


EFFERIES should not have called 
his book The Story of My Heart. 
It is a misleading title for a meta- 
physical work. How many roman- 
tic young women have bought it 
thinking that it dealt with the gentle 
passion? They were soon unde- 
ceived. I should like to know what 
they thought of it after skimming 
the first few sections—if they ever 
got as far. 

I will be frank. Not until last year 
did I read the Story. And then so to 
speak it was by accident. I had 
bought a parcel of books, relying on 
the names of the authors as a guar- 
antee of their worth. Jefferies’ 
spiritual odyssey was one of them. 
The reading of it surprised me. And 
I have small doubt that it will sur- 
prise others who think of Jefferies as 
I had thought of him. 

How you in America look at this 
author I cannot say. He may be 
only a name to you. That is no re- 
proach. In England for years he 
was little more. His is the old story 
of the genius who was neglected in 
his lifetime. Few asked for his 
books. Even to-day his admirers are 
not over many, though the warmth 
of their regard offsets their lack of 
numbers. For long he was sched- 
uled merely as a patient and in- 
dustrious cataloguer of Nature’s ex- 
hibits—a sort of curator of her out- 
door museum with a pedantically 
exact knowledge of its contents. 
That was my view. I see now the 
shortcomings of the legend foisted 
by the mandarins and guardians of 


literature on the credulous (myself 
among the latter). 

For Jefferies was more than a re- 
porter noting what passed across the 
field of his physical senses. He had 
vision. He saw into the heart of 
things with a strange clarity—a 
clarity not to be expected from his 
hidebound age. He is the enemy of 
intellectual torpor. He opens win- 
dows in the mind and points to new 
horizons. How the orthodox of his 
day reacted to him I do not know. 
The tone of his philosophy, the twist 
that he gave to accepted canons, his 
theory of the universe and its pur- 
pose, dealt them shrewd blows. Be- 
ing respectable Victorians they must 
have turned from him as a preacher 
of dangerous and subversive doc- 
trines; one bent on dynamiting 
crusted authority in every depart- 
ment of thought. Men in the mass 
are conservative. In the mass they 
act more on impulse than from rea- 
son. Impulse teils them to resist an 
attack on their beliefs, and they at 
once do so. The prophet annoys 
them. That is why he is seldom 
lauded by his fellows. Jefferies was 
not. He thought ahead of his time. 
In some ways he thought ahead of 
our own. Certain of his ideas are 
only just beginning to be formu- 
Jated by the modern publicist. As 
thus: 

In the first year of this century 
Mr. H. G. Wells published his An- 
ticipations. Since then he has never 
lacked a public for his theories of 
social reconstruction. He is a bold 
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eperimentalist in its technique. It 
is admitted that he brings practi- 
cality into his vision of the world 
that is to be. (Not all prophets do 
this). Listen to him in a recent pro- 
nouncement: 

The urgencies of our time, he 
says, call for drastic rethinking. 
Our economy rests on the assump- 
tion that the bulk of man’s waking 
hours be spent in labor. Only in the 
residue (what there is of it) can he 
do as he wills. That assumption 
has so far gone unchallenged. But 
the machine now satisfies all man’s 
needs in an abundance and with a 
speed hitherto undreamed of. Hence 
we need a complete reversal of idea. 
It is plain that not the greater but 
the lesser part of man’s time should 
be given to labor. The business of 
earning his living need no longer so 
engross him that he has no time in 
which to live. 

For the twentieth century that 
utterance has the smack of novelty. 
But half a century ago Richard 
Jefferies said precisely the same 
thing: 


“Some labour or supervision will 
be always necessary, since the 
plough must travel the furrow, and 
the seed must be sown. But I main- 
tain that a tenth, nay a hundredth 
part of the labour and slavery now 
gone through will be sufficient, and 
that as organization perfects itself 
and discoveries advance even that 
part will diminish.” 


Americans should read this book. 
For it looks at just those questions 
that America must answer. You in 
the United States are carrying out 
certain social experiments. The 
breakdown of the capitalist system 
makes it certain that they will be 
followed by still further experi- 


ments. We in Western Europe 
watch them with a peculiar interest. 
For you have not that background 
of social tradition that we have. 
State aid for the sick, the relief of 
the poor, the support of those who 
can no longer support themselves; 
these to you are new things. So also 
are such matters as state control of 
industry, regulation of prices, re- 
strictions on the quantity and move- 
ment of commodities. To us they 
are not new. They simply mean 
that we are doing again what our 
forefathers did centuries ago. 

To clarify the issues it here be- 
comes necessary to restate certain 
facts. The facts themselves are not 
in dispute. But history has so con- 
sistently been taught with a wrong 
emphasis that they tend to be ig- 
nored. 

The theory on which society was 
organized in the Middle Ages was 
sound. It is true that the machinery 
of its government was often seized 
by unworthy men for unworthy 
ends. That was inevitable. Any 
social scheme however laudable will 
always be so exploited. But that in 
no wise breaches the argument on 
which it is founded. It was postu- 
lated in medieval times that govern- 
ment was a thing given by God. To- 
day our intelligentsia smiles pity- 
ingly on the belief in the divine 
right of kings. But that belief did 
at least embody an ideal and a re- 
sponsibility. The capitalism by 
which (except in name) we have 
since been governed embodies 
neither. The old concept laid it 
down that the king being chief in 
the state was the delegate of God on 
earth. In so far as he had great 
power so also had he great responsi- 
bility. He was accountable not to 
men but to the Supreme Being for 
what he did in the kingly office. 
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The old idea further recognized 
the individual as having certain 
plainly defined rights of life and 
property. To preserve them was 
the duty of the state. Capitalism 
grasps the power but evades the re- 
sponsibility. The system under 
which, by gaining possession of land 
and the means of production, one 
man orders the lives of many men is 
excellent—for the one man. Capi- 
talism by taking away economic in- 
dependence does not admit the right 
of the individual even to live. Save 
on one condition—that he accept 
the status of a wage earner. Jef- 
feries will have none of this tenet: 


“The falsehood that work is 
man’s highest condition is the in- 
terested superstition of an age in- 
fatuated with money. It is a false- 
hood propagated for the doubtful 
benefit of two or three out of ten 
thousand. It is the light of a mo- 
rality founded on money only. 
Many superstitions have been got 
rid of in these days; time it is that 
this, the last and worst, were eradi- 
cated.” 


Nor in America have you a re- 
ligious tradition of our sort. You 
have always had those shades of re- 
ligious opinion that create sects. 
You cannot point to a time when 
there was absolute unity in religion 
—when in religion there was but 
one point of view. The social scheme 
of the Middle Ages allowed for gov- 
ernment by two arms—the secular 
and the ecclesiastical. In Western 
Europe the control of religion over 
a great period of time was centered 
in one authority. As the king was 
supreme in things material so was 
the Church supreme in things spirit- 
ual. That tradition is still with us. 
It is still a quickening influence. 
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Even in countries that to-day are 
not predominantly Catholic, its 
memory lives on. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
view of kingship taken by the Cath- 
olic Church and by those national 
Churches that owe their being to the 
Reformation. The state created the 
latter; their duty was to safeguard 
the interests of the state; their offi- 
cers were recruited to that end. 
Clearly the state can at any time 
pull down what it has set up. Hence 
we find a note of subservience creep- 
ing into the pronouncements of 
these state Churches that was alto- 
gether lacking in those of the older 
faith. The Catholic Church had 
never hesitated to raise its voice 
when king or emperor stepped be- 
yond those limits of authority that 
the Church had defined. Men 
throughout Europe, when all Eu- 
rope looked to one spiritual head, 
assumed without question that 
things religious should take pre- 
cedence of things secular. 

But the state Protestant Church 
endorses what is in effect a reversal 
of this idea. It gives to the kingly 
office a scope that the Faith denies. 
In England it assented to a theory 
of the divine right of kings so ex- 
treme that it brought Charles I. to 
the headsman’s block. From the 
early sixteenth century onwards the 
rulers in Europe of lands no longer 
Catholic encroached upon and at 
last came to exercise certain func- 
tions that under Catholicism had be- 
longed to the ecclesiastical arm. 
The Catholic Church had always 
provided the check so essential 
where government tends to become 
autocratic. For centuries it had set 
a limit to the power of princes 
whose authority otherwise knew no 
limit. The state Protestant Church 
lived only by grace of the secular 




















rule that had parented it. The au- 
thority first vested in it was gradu- 
ally shorn away, until it became a 
mere appanage of the state. Finally 
it sinks to that level where the pri- 
mate counts for no more in the 
realm than the king’s chamber- 
lain. 

The religious issues of the Refor- 
mation do not concern us here. 
They are beside the point. What 
does concern us are the extent and 
value of the social services that in 
old time were performed by the 
spiritual arm of government—that 
is, by the Church. The monastery 
was then the focal point of the hu- 
manities. It was more than a gath- 
ering of religiously minded men un- 
der one roof. Learning and culture 
found their home there. The only 
schools of the time were the monastic 
schools. The monastery healed the 
sick, fed the poor, tended the old and 
infirm. It provided those services 
that the capitalist state in the break- 
up of our social order now finds it in- 
cumbent to provide. When in Eng- 
land the monasteries were swept 
away, the social services were swept 
away with them. The decline of the 
monasteries was the rise of capital- 
ism. It was in fact capitalism, “the 
greed of the acquisitive society,” 
that abolished them. The old form 
of ecclesiastical government was de- 
stroyed. A century later the old 
form of secular government was de- 
stroyed. After the Civil War of 
Charles I. kingship in England (with 
all that it stood for) was a dead 
thing. It has never been restored. 
Government passed to the rich men, 
and with them it has since re- 
mained. It was the apotheosis of 
capitalism. 

An economy to be healthy must 
aim at a balanced production—an 
equilibrium as near as may be be- 
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tween the tilling of the soil and the 
making of goods. That can only be 
when there is a just distribution of 
land, of the means of production, 
among the members of a society. 
Capitalism by tampering with that 
equilibrium for private gain has 
brought about the present impasse. 
It has turned a rural population that 
was self-supporting into an urban 
population that is dependent on a 
wage. It pulled down the old eco- 
nomic structure and rebuilt it on 
new foundations. Men now see how 
weak were those foundations. A 
skyscraper has been built on sand. 
It would seem that in destroying 
economic independence capitalism 
has gone far to destroy itself. 
Jefferies came from an uninter- 
rupted line of yeomen farmers eco- 
nomically free. It was the soundest 
stock in the land. It was the class 
from which, two centuries before, 
Cromwell had recruited his Iron- 
sides. But in those two centuries 
capitalism had fastened on agricul- 
ture even as it had fastened on in- 
dustry. Parliament after Parlia- 
ment of capitalist landowners, using 
the machinery of the Enclosure Act, 
had seen to it that his land was 
taken from the peasant. The proc- 
ess had long been going on, until 
in Jefferies’ day the peasant farmer 
had all but disappeared. It was in 
fact a letter of Jefferies to the Lon- 
don Times, on the condition of the 
agricultural laborer in Wiltshire, “a 
very long letter, several thousand 
words, a masterly letter,” that first 
drew notice to him. In the Story he 
falls upon capitalism with hot 
words that are strange to him: 


“Each human being by mere birth 
has a birthright in this earth and 
all its products. If the world does 


not provide it freely—not as 4 
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grudging gift, but as a right, as a 
son of the house sits down to break- 
fast—then is the world mad.” 


Our capitalist historians explain 
away the drift from the country to 
the town as the natural desire of the 
country man to earn more money in 
the new industries. That is not true. 
The peasant dispossessed of his land 
had no option but to exchange his 
self-supporting condition for the de- 
pendent condition of the wage 
earner. The economic freeman be- 
came the economic bondman from 
necessity. He did not leave his hold- 
ing from choice—he was driven 
from it. No inducement has been 
made to his descendants to return to 
it. And until that inducement is 
made, until in each capitalist coun- 
try a far greater number of its peo- 
ple is settled on the land, so long will 
endure unemployment with all the 
misery and ills that it connotes. 
The politicians may fog the issues as 
they please; the fact remains. 

Jefferies did not write directly as 
a traditionalist. But he wrote with 
a reservoir of human theory and 
practice (what we call tradition) at 
his back. He could, and did, dip 
into and draw from it as he willed. 
His philosophy set out many fresh 
and exalted ideas. He put them for- 
ward, knowing full well what or- 
ganized society had set out to do, 
and through its imperfections failed 
to do. Humanity, he argues, in- 
stead of profiting by its mistakes, 
tends to repeat them. With strong 
and recurrent emphasis he lays it 
down that we must get outside and 
beyond our present circle of ideas. 
You will bear in mind that he wrote 
more than half a century ago. Phy- 
sical science in his day had made, 
was still making quick strides. Jef- 
feries saw that moral and social sci- 


ence lagged far behind it. Since his 
day that time-lag has been reduced. 
But it is still there and it must be 
further shortened. Applied science 
in our day approaches something 
like perfection. The moral and so- 
cial, the political and economic sci- 
ences come nowhere near it in point 
of achievement. To reduce that dis- 
tance must be the next great task- 
work of mankind. 

Jefferies thought boldly. He had 
always stood face to face with Na- 
ture, and he reasoned from contact 
with the elementals, not from books. 
“The sun was stronger than science; 
the hills more than philosophy.” 
Hence there is no flavor of the school 
in his pages. His gospel is roughly 
this: Great headway has been made 
in natural and applied science. The 
activities of mind and spirit have 
likewise been explored and dock- 
eted. Yet immeasurably more re- 
mains to be done. In intellectual 
development men have a tendency 
to regard each step forward as the 
last it is possible to take. This, Jef- 
feries argues, is wrong: 


“There may be things—other phy- 
sical forces even—of which we 
know nothing. There may be other 
ideas altogether from any we have 
hitherto had the use of. At this mo- 
ment the mind is unable to conceive 
of anything happening, or of any- 
thing coming into existence, with- 
out a cause. From cause to effect is 
the sequence of our ideas. But I 
think that if at some time we should 
obtain an altogether different and 
broader sequence of ideas we may 
discover that there are various other 
alternatives. Just as outside light 
and the knowledge gained from 
light there are, I think, other medi- 
ums from which in times to come 
intelligence will be obtained, so out- 
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side the mental and the spiritual 
ideas we now possess I believe there 
exists a whole circle of ideas.” 


Jefferies was a true prophet. 
Since his day science has marched 
on. Man’s habits of life have been 
considerably modified by its dis- 
coveries. Look only at transport 
and communication, where new 
modes altogether supplant the old. 
The automobile, the airplane, radio; 
these were unknown when Jefferies 
wrote. The miracle of yesterday is 
the commonplace of to-day. Mental 
science has likewise gone forward. 
In psychology its work has been of 
a high order. It has raised the study 
of human mentality from guess- 
work to the dignity of a science. It 
had been taken for granted that it 
was not possible to link the vagaries 
of the human character to any ra- 
tional scheme. Psychology proves 
that mental phenomena no less 
than physical are subject to law. 
There is no place for the human ele- 
ment in an exact science. Psy- 
chology deals solely with the hu- 
man element. Hence it can never 
be an exact science as physics and 
chemistry are exact sciences. But 
it does place the investigation of 
mentality on a comprehensible 
basis. It throws out the legend that 
the anomalies of the human tem- 
perament cannot be explained. 

In our time we have seen science 
do wonderful things—things that 
seem to come straight out of the 
Arabian Nights. We may justly as- 
sume that in the years to come it 
will pass on to yet more victories 
over matter; that it will continue to 
tame physical forces and harness 
them for the use of man. Jefferies 
forecasted correctly the advance of 
physical science. Will the develop- 
ments that he foresaw for mental 


science also come to pass? Man 
need look back no more than a cen- 
tury to find that his material condi- 
tion has been totally changed. Will 
our mental processes be so changed? 
Will the old lamps of thought be 


blown out and new ones lit? 


Jefferies saw no limit to the de- 
velopment of man’s powers. He saw 
quite as clearly that what hindered 
it was the illiberal construction of 
the framework of society; man’s im- 
potence to change the social and eco- 
nomic conditions that have some- 
how become his master. Capitalism 
in the shape of finance has grown 
into a sort of Frankenstein that 
dominates the whole civilized world. 

I like the unconventional temper 
in which Jefferies asks that science 
apply its methods to chance. Chance 
(so-called) enters impartially into 
the lives of great and humble. His- 
torical events of the first magnitude 
sprang from it. (Had Henry VIII. 
never set eyes on Anne Boleyn would 
the Reformation have happened in 
England?) Men meet the women 
that they marry by (apparently) the 
veriest chance. Chance is a con- 
junction of time, place and person. 
But what brings about the conjunc- 
tion? Jefferies all his life had been 
a close observer of Nature. In the 
world of Nature all is ordered; all 
moves by the direction of law. It 
seemed unthinkable to Jefferies that 
a like law and order should not ob- 
tain in man’s concerns. The door 
might be opened once man hit upon 
the key. But to find the key; there 
was the rub. 


“Empiricism is worthy of careful 
re-working out, for it is a fact that 
things are more or less empirical. 
Denial may be given to this state- 
ment; nevertheless it is true. Ob- 
servation is perhaps more powerful 
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an organon than either experiment 
or empiricism. If the eye is always 
watching and the mind on the alert, 
chance ultimately supplies the solu- 
tion. And I think that seeing how 
great a part chance plays in human 
affairs it is essential that study 
should be made of chance; it seems 
to me that an organon might be de- 
duced from chance as much as from 
experiment.” 


Jefferies’ story is soon told. He 
was born in 1848 at a farmhouse in 
Wiltshire. His yeomen ancestors 
had lived in it for generations. He 
was never physically strong and his 
education was spasmodic. His real 
tutor was Nature. He wandered for 
hours on the downs that lie about 
the old town of Marlborough. From 
communings with Nature and with 
himself came the writing by which 
we remember him. “Like all men 
of genius Jefferies had extraordi- 
nary sight, and his style was his 
sight returning from his memory 
into words. He saw things as the 
sun sees them—plain.” He was a 
journalist in his native shire; he 
married and lived near London. 
There and in the near-by counties he 
remained until his death. He wrote 
some novels that did not sell—a not 
surprising fact, for they were about 
London society, of which he knew 
almost nothing. His real métier 
was the nature essay. But the pub- 
lic for nature essays was small and 
the work was unremunerative. He 
became an invalid, suffering from a 
disease that he knew must soon kill 
him. His end came when he was 
thirty-nine, and he died poor and 
unappreciated. That is all. By 
worldly standards—a failure. 

But by higher standards not a 
failure. The man who leaves be- 
hind him books that will continue to 


delight and inform down the years 
has not failed. The man who fights 
a losing battle against disease and 
keeps his courage and his joy in life 
to the end—he too has not failed. 

I have long held a theory that men 
of frail physique have a higher de- 
gree of spiritual vision than their 
full-blooded brethren. The evidence 
points that way. The man robust in 
body often has mental vigor in ratio 
with his physical strength. But his 
spiritual gift seldom equals that of 
his weaker neighbor. He has not 
the mystic’s eye. His roots are too 
firm in earth. This acuity of spirit- 
ual insight seems most pronounced 
in those caught by some wasting dis- 
ease. Their fading vitality weans 
them from material things as self- 
denial weans the Eastern Yogi. As 
their hold on the substantial world 
lessens, so their spiritual insight 
deepens. They see beyond the con- 
fines of this earth. Jefferies was one 
such. So among writers of our time 
were Michael Fairless and W. N. P. 
Barbellion. For me the latter’s 
Journal of a Disappointed Man is 
the most self-revealing book of the 
post-War years. 

Jefferies was in the main a nature 
writer. His descriptions are beauti- 
fully exact. They are photographs 
in words. But they are lifted out of 
the mechanical by his feeling for 
Nature, his abandonment to her call. 
It is hard to find his counterpart in 
American literature. I mean you 
cannot parallel him as, for example, 
Charles Roberts and Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton so closely parallel each 
other. Thoreau in the last century, 
Enos Abijah Mills in this, most 
nearly approach him. But even here 
differences in outlook separate as 
often as samenesses of character 
unite. Jefferies’ prose is picturesque 
without being decorative. He is too 
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sunk in his matter to be ornamental. 
He tells his Story in markedly sim- 
ple writing. There he shows that 
deep and subtle thought can be 
made clear through words of com- 
mon speech. 

This is how Jefferies closes his 
book: 


“I have been obliged to write these 
things by an irresistible impulse 
which has worked in me since early 


youth. They have not been written 
for the sake of argument. They 
have been forced from me by ear- 
nestness of heart and they express 
my most serious convictions. For 
seventeen years they have been ly- 
ing in my mind, continually thought 
of and pondered over.” 


You too, reader, wherever you 
open these pages, will find some- 
thing “to think of and ponder over.” 


THE PRAISE OF THE PERSECUTED 


By CLareE NICHOLL 


Y hands are bound 


Beside the instruments I may not wake. 


My hands are bound, 
But who shall break 


With alien winds of earth the harp unstrung, 
Or still its swinging strand, which bears 
A fragile freight of notes, far-flung, 


Escaping human ears. 


My eyes are closed; 


I may not look upon earth’s changing face. 


My eyes are closed, 


But who shall snare the grace 

Of beauty sanctuaried within my mind, 

Whose colors burn within me as of old, 

Whose tales I tell on one dark rosary and find 


Blue hours and gold. 


My lips are sealed; 


I may not laugh with Thee, nor sing. 


My lips are sealed, 


But who shall seal the spring, 

The living source of song? Or who encroach 
Its cloistered tides whose strong waves roll 
To hush at Thine approach 

With surging silence my expectant soul? 
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By EvupHEMIA VAN 
MEXICO 


7 foremost personality in the 
Mexican theater to-day is soto 
—he is always in capitals—beam- 
ing, immense and _ redoubtable. 
Four years ago we ran across him in 
Hermosillo, the little desert capital 
of Sonora. Then his repertoire con- 
sisted of some ingenuous musical 
dramas on such timely subjects as 
Vamanos con Villa (advertised as a 
“Cannonball”); Rivera’s encounter 
with the Rockefellers, and a bur- 
lesque on a lazy peon labor leader 
who turns capitalist and has his toes 
manicured when he gets control of 
the factory. But the great headliner 
was a revue of native songs and 
dances called Asi es Mexico. This 
last has been elaborated by soto 
into a show which fills the vast stage 
of the Palacio de Bellas Artes in the 
Federal capital with a brilliant com- 
pany and through them wanders 
soTo in a costume that is always 
too big or too small or with half a 
trouser leg missing. His good hu- 
mor pervades the whole perform- 
ance. Bland in his manner but 
shrewd in his wit, he is another Will 
Rogers to his countrymen. Occa- 
sionally he passes a few of his jokes 
on in English. 

The lighting tends to be amateur- 
ish but the decor is smart and mod- 
ernistic, and the costumes, glorified 
sometimes in material, are still au- 
thentic enough to be representative. 
As the stress of all Government prop- 
aganda now centers on the illustri- 
ous qualities of the pre-Conquest 
civilization, soro duly shows the 
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steps of a pyramid with the warriors 
in plumed headgear and mantles, 
and anyone who has ever climbed a 
Mexican pyramid will sympathize 
with the widened steps. I thought 
it was age or rank cowardice that 
made us always descend them side- 
ways but was later told that the 
steps were purposely built thus nar- 
rowly so that no one could turn his 
back as he left the great god’s altar. 
But we doubt if anyone ever flew 
down a pyramid so swiftly as 
SOTo’s dancers. 

We saw Rayando el Sol when we 
first reached Mexico, but it would 
probably gain in interest after one 
became more familiar with the 
country. There is a great deal of 
the original vibrating rhythms of 
Vera Cruz with glimpses of the ripe 
beauties of Puebla and Oaxaca and 
the beautiful women and costumes 
of Tehauntepec. Against a black 
and silver background came the 
Charros (ranchers) with the China 
Poblanas (cowgirls), their full black 
skirts spangled with the arm of 
Mexico. We were properly thrilled 
when a little later a real Charro sat 
down in a railway train beside us. 
His glove-fitting black trousers had 
silver buttons and buttonholes 
from waist to ankle; his tight jacket, 
also black, was elaborately em- 
broidered in silver and on his head 
was a white felt sombrero, fully a 
yard in diameter, with his mono- 
gram in black and silver on the 
crown. This entrancing personage 
descended at a small way station, 
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leaped on a waiting horse with silver 
mounted bridle and saddle and gal- 
loped it beside the train as his wife 
and sister got meekly into an ox- 
cart. 

Soto now has a fine setting for 
his showmanship as the white mar- 
ble Federal Opera House which lan- 
guished for many years is now com- 
pleted and forces New Yorkers to 
think very humbly of the sordid ex- 
terior of the Metropolitan while San 
Franciscans can toss their heads 
and say, “A little over-elaborate.” 
But the foyer is rather barren and 
the interior lacks the richness of the 
Metropolitan and is as neutral in 
tones as the audience, as no one 
dresses for the evening in Mexico. 
The pride of the house is the Tiffany 
glass curtain which isn’t as bad as it 
sounds. One extraordinary feature 
of soro’s show is the price. All 
the orchestra is $1.50 ($2.00 on holi- 
days) and the first rows in the bal- 
cony, 75 cents. With the present 
exchange, the orchestra costs 
Americans 42 cents. On Sundays 
there are three performances, 4, 7, 
and 9:45. All of them are packed 
but how the actors survive nine 
hours continuous exercise is hard to 
tell. The babies in the audience 
sometimes found it a little long. 
Certain portions of the entertain- 
ment had definitely no infantile ap- 
peal for when objections were 
raised, they never issued from a sin- 
gle throat but in a full chorus. 
Mexicans are used, however, to 
young Mexico, and as every row of 
seats in the balconies had some fam- 
ily group and every group at least 
one baby, no complaints were in or- 
der. 

Except for soto the Mexican 
theater depends mostly on visiting 
Spanish companies and has no great 
réclame. American films, Fronton 


and bullfights provide the most 
popular amusements. 

Fronton is played almost exclu- 
sively by Basques and is the Pelota 
of the Pyrenees played against three 
walls by four players with baskets 
strapped to their forearms. The 
court is over a hundred feet long and 
enclosed in strong netting which is 
necessary for the lives of the spec- 
tators as, just after we had left the 
courts, one of the team made a mis- 
calculation and a ball carried away 
a corner of his face. To acquire the 
swift sense of timing, a player must 
begin training asa boy. The intense 
excitement in the game is accentu- 
ated by shouts and yells and a babel 
of betting which would send a tennis 
champion to the madhouse. The 
Government has housed Fronton as 
handsomely as the opera. It is the 
largest court in the world, with 
dressing rooms, restaurants, music, 
baths and barber shops, as games 
begin around seven and last till 
three or four in the morning. 

Bullfighting we didn’t investigate. 
I once got as far as seeing the parade 
circle the ring in San Sebastian, hav- 
ing previously bribed a man to get 
us out before the fight began. Those 
few moments were enough; there 
was something about the place that 
was tensely sinister. If a spectator 
was jostled he didn’t grin like one 
of our football crowd; he snarled. 
There was a scent of blood already 
in the atmosphere. 

But neither bullfights, which are 
Spanish, nor Fronton, which is 
Basque, can be called really national 
amusements. For the rank and file 
of the people, the great interest, 
aside from Church, are markets. 
Markets are harder on the spectator 
than bullfights. They are part and 
parcel of Mexican life from pre-his- 
toric days and have survived 











through centuries of changes while 
pyramids are crumbling. Indians 
walk to them from miles and miles 
away, tourists travel to them with 
endless enthusiasm. If you have 
ever thought that Macy’s was occa- 
sionally overcrowded try to walk 
down one of the aisles in the fair at 
Toluca with all the wares under 
one’s feet, that are not being car- 
ried on passing heads. Sooner or 
later everyone there buys one of the 
bright Toluca baskets in which to 
put their purchases, to the despair 
of returning Pullmans. 

“If every four ladies in one sec- 
tion each have a basket as big as 
theyselves, what can Ah do about 
it?” asks the porter. 

The same question may have been 
asked in ancient times by many an 
Aztec. 


VirciniA.—If you take pleasure in 
beautiful picture books, you will de- 
light in Virginia. Its pages are 
turned to the very agreeable, rather 
familiar melodies of Arthur 
Schwartz on the ample stage of the 
Center Theater which, having di- 
vested itself of Tyrolese villages and 
mountains has now discarded all ex- 
traneous decoration except the 
mammoth coat of arms of the royal 
colony of Virginia over the strong 
blue curtains which give the keynote 
of color to the whole production. 
The same blue is characteristic of 
many Japanese prints, and contrib- 
utes strength in outline to Hiroshige 
which was missed by Maxfield Par- 
rish and which makes a perfect 
background for the fairs and garden 
and white wigs and scarlet uniforms 
of Williamsburg in the days before 
she ever dreamed she would need a 
restoration. It was in that elegant 


period that His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor sent to London for some 
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Players to beguile himself and the 
Colonists. 

We meet them in an opening 
scene on the wharf at Yorktown, 
which is pictorially such an effec- 
tive composition that it should be 
perpetuated as color print. The 
band of Players include the heroine, 
Miss Anne Booth, who is really just 
arrived from London, and Miss Pa- 
tricia Bowman as the Prima Bal- 
lerina from Drury Lane. Mention 
and exhibition is here made of a let- 
ter addressed to Colonel George 
Washington and purporting to be a 
message from the Whigs in London 
which Sir Guy Carleton has hurried 
down to intercept. Just why Messrs. 
Laurence Stallings and Owen Davis 
couldn’t have done a little better by 
that letter is hard to say. Perhaps 
they hesitated to interrupt the 
charming ballets or to discompose 
Lee Simonson’s delicious pictures. 
True Sir Guy in his magnificent uni- 
form—scarlet coat for the King and 
black cape for the villain—does pop 
in and out of various scenes in a gen- 
tlemanly way, but his eagerness for 
the letter is as lukewarm as that of 
the authors. In the end one gathers 
that the message must have been 
safely delivered as there comes a 
sudden vision of Washington riding 
behind his army, who are marching 
for dear life on a treadmill, and on 
that the curtain falls. 

But before that final moment 
there is a succession of charming if 
irrelevant scenes of the Governor’s 
Ball; the slave quarters; a country 
fair and the pantomime of Jack and 
the Beanstalk in the Williamsburg 
theater. There is also a very smart 
drummer boy ballet done on toe and 
a pleasing country dance at the Fair 
where one is treated to fire eating, 
juggling and a superior Punch and 
Judy. Nigel Bruce leads the cast as 
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Governor, portly but magnificent, 
with Gene Lockhart as a tepid comic 
and Bubbles of Porgy and Bess fame 
as the body servant of Colonel Fair- 
fax, the hero. Patricia Bowman is 
charming as ever as a dancer, and 


as a spectacle Virginia sets a stand- 
ard of perfect taste for the season, 
but the real honors go to Lee Simon- 
son for the sets, Irene Sharoff for the 
costumes and Leonidoff for the stag- 
ing.—At the Center. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE It WitH You.— 
But you can’t get tickets for this 
comedy of mellow philosophy un- 
less you are pretty forehanded. One 
theater party which is attending it 
this month bought their seats last 
June!—At the Booth. 


BroTHer Rat.—Another cheerful 
little interlude, but this time pre- 
sented by a cast of juveniles who are 
supposedly connected with the Vir- 
ginia Military Academy. Except for 
two unnecessary lines, it is a safe 
play for young people; if they are 
young enough, they won’t notice 
them.—At the Biltmore. 


THE Women.—Except that it is 
played entirely by women, this is a 
tiresome melodrama full of coarse- 
ness to give it spice.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 

March 


Yes, My DarLinc DAUGHTER.— 
Without any vulgar lines, this suave 


and well-acted comedy, deliberately 
makes fun of standards of decency 
—particularly chastity. Only the 
young hero is shocked at its ethics. 
—At the Playhouse. 


April 


HAVING WONDERFUL T1IME.—AI- 
though it is all about Camp Kare- 
Free in the Catskills, the humor is 
so fresh and the heroine so ingenu- 
ous that it possesses charm as well 
as laughs.—At the Lyceum. 


June 


BaBEs In ArnMs.—A really refresh- 
ing musical comedy with hardly 
anyone in the cast over twenty and 
no lines that are objectionable. 
Balanchine has directed the ballets. 
—At the Shubert. 


July 


Room Service. —A successor to 
Three Men on a Horse, which is as 
funny and much less disorderly. It 
has a new idea and situations which 
follow each other so fast that the 
fun is good till the finish—At the 
Cort. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe Wortp AND THE FalrTH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE RADIO AND RELIGION? 


gare I have used radio regularly 
—one might say incessantly— 
for some twelve or thirteen years in 
the interest of religion and of causes 
cognate to religion, it may be sur- 
mised that I look upon radio as a 
valuable adjunct to religion. And 
soI do. But I am not so completely 
convinced of the value of radio as to 
think it the ideal vehicle for the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the 
propagation of the Faith. For that 
matter nothing created or invented 
by human ingenuity can be a per- 
fect instrument for effecting contact 
between man and God. Man him- 
self, even under divine inspiration 
is and must always be a very faulty 
channel of revelation. 

Sects have been founded upon the 
idea that religion is so transcenden- 
tal a thing, so ethereal, wholly 
spiritual and mystical that anyone 
who offers himself as a liaison of- 
ficer between the Creator and the 
creature is an intruder, a usurper of 
a strictly divine prerogative. To ac- 


1 Address delivered by the Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., at the Williamstown Institute 
of Human Relations, Williams Coliege, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., September 3, 1937. 


cept any such extreme idea would be 
to reject the divine foundation of the 
Church and the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. If the members of these 
sects were strictly logical, they 
would reject not only man as an in- 
termediary, but the Bible. If flesh 
and blood are a mean vehicle for the 
conveyance of supernatural truth, 
so is print and paper. 

If therefore some curiously rigor- 
istic sect should eschew the use 
of radio as an unworthy instrument 
of religion, I could only say that 
they might as well eschew preach- 
ing on the ground that the human 
voice, produced by cords of gristle 
stretched across a box of bone is 
after all a pretty clumsy mechanism 
for the transmission of a divine mes- 
sage. 

My Church, furthermore, is defi- 
nitely committed to sacramental- 
ism, which means to put it simply, 
the use of material things as chan- 
nels of the spiritual. She welcomed 
the printing press 450 years ago, and 
as for radio, it is significant that 
Marconi was a close friend of the 
Pope and that the radio has been for 
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some years installed in the Vatican. 

However, I am not what you might 
call a mad enthusiast over radio. I 
cannot agree with those who speak 
of the new invention as an unquali- 
fied advantage to religion. Experi- 
ence has made me more cautious. I 
see in radio advantages and disad- 
vantages. Let us consider briefly 
the advantages. They are many and 
obvious. To mention only one: 
sometimes at a “world’s series” 
baseball game, or at the Notre Dame- 
Army football game, seeing 60,000 
or 70,000 packing the Yankee Sta- 
dium, I have uttered the ejaculation 
—an aspiration that is partly a 
prayer—“My God what a congrega- 
tion! If only one could get out there 
at second base or at the center of the 
fifty yard line and give that crowd a 
swift, brief, vital talk on fundamen- 
tal religion!” Before the advent of 
radio such an idea would have 
seemed fantastic, but with radio 
such Pentecostal opportunities have 
become commonplace. Indeed by 
using ordinary amplifiers we reach 
our 50,000’s and 100,000’s at base- 
ball grounds, in public parks, in 
city squares, shrines and places of 
pilgrimage. The Pope speaks not 
infrequently to 80,000 in St. Peter’s 
and at the same time to twice 80,000 
in the Piazza di San Pietro. I have 
been told by the Jesuit Father in 
charge of the shrine of the martyrs 
at Auriesville that he picks up and 
rebroadcasts the Catholic Hour and 
other religious programs to 25,000 
pilgrims assembled in a great oc- 
tagonal auditorium or scattered over 
the hills and fields and woods out- 
side. At St. Mary’s in San Francisco 
on Good Friday we preach the Three 
Hours’ Devotion in honor of the 
death of Christ to a visible congrega- 
tion of 2,000; the service of prayer, 
music and preaching is conveyed to 


an almost equal number in an aux- 
iliary auditorium below and to other 
hundreds of listeners and worship- 
ers in a public park across the street; 
it is broadcast up and down the Pa- 
cific coast, and to ships far out at 
sea. At Manila on the occasion of 
the latest Eucharistic Congress, I 
had the privilege of speaking to 150,- 
000 at the Luneta and its vicinity 
and possibly to some other hun- 
dreds of thousands on three conti- 
nents and a half dozen archipela- 
goes. I have broadcast a religious 
program on the nineteenth centen- 
ary of the Crucifixion, from a great 
ocean liner moving at record speed, 
4,000 miles east of New York; and 
have heard later from friends in 
Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles that 
the message broadcast and rebroad- 
cast was received with perfect 
clarity. 

Yes, the radio is a marvel, a me- 
chanical miracle. To belittle its use- 
fulness as an adjunct to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel would be ungra- 
cious. If St. Paul could return to 
take up his unfinished work of the 
conversion of the Gentile world, he 
would praise God—God and man— 
for the radio. If in heaven he is 
aware that his successors in the 
apostolate can reach millions where 
he could be heard only by hundreds, 
perhaps he renews with emphasis 
his lament that he was “born out of 
due time.” 


But enough of these pious plati- 
tudes. I have said thus much only 
because the remainder of my talk 
will concern doubts and misgivings 
about radio and religion, and I am 
unwilling to have it appear that my 
thoughts and feelings are all on the 
negative side. 

The first drawback I see is that 
radio transmits always imperfectly 
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and sometimes not at all the person- 
ality of the preacher. True there are 
some favored ones of whom hearers 
say, “It was as though he were here 
in the room with us. The timbre of 
his voice, its inflections and modula- 
tions, his characteristic manner- 
isms, the contagion of his enthusi- 
asm, the warmth of his feeling, his 
whole magnetic, vibrant personality 
came to us over the air and out of 
that little box!” 

When one hears such glowing 
praise of radio reception, the first 
spontaneous suspicion is that these 
are the wild words of devotees. But 
even if the case be stated truly, it is 
rare. Very few preachers have a 
tithe of the power of, let us say, the 
President of the United States, to 
project themselves into and through 
the ether that intervenes between 
the pulpit and the armchairs. If 
furthermore one preaches not from 
a pulpit, but in a studio, perhaps 
reading the sermon, the chances of 
communicating one’s personal mag- 
netism and the spiritual vitality of 
the Gospel are smaller still. There 
is a legend of a preacher whose 
friends besought him to let them 
print his sermons. “On one condi- 
tion,” he said; “You must print me 
with them.” 

Now perhaps it is easier to broad- 
cast the preacher than to print him. 
But I am convinced that broadcast- 
ing a sermon in most cases lessens 
its effect by half. Personal magnet- 
ism is required in preaching of the 
Word vastly more than in any other 
form of public speaking: educa- 
tional, forensic, parliamentary — 
even more than in the appeal for 
votes in a preélection campaign. 
When I say magnetism, I have in 
mind both negative and positive 
polarity. A current must pass from 
the pulpit to the pews and from the 


pews to the pulpit. Speaking for 
myself, I expect the congregation in 
church or the audience in a hall to 
do three-quarters of the work of my 
address. If they are listless, I can- 
not but be dull; if they are alert and 
afire, it matters not whether it be be- 
cause they are with me or against 
me, I catch the warmth of their feel- 
ing. I suppose every public speaker 
will say the same. 

Now this interchange of fire and 
feeling is wanting in the radio 
studio. And I fear that preaching, 
in consequence, is losing its power 
and life because of the microphone. 

I think it may be said, at least I 
throw out the opinion for debate, 
that preaching from the pulpit to a 
visible congregation and preaching 
in a studio to unseen listeners scat- 
tered here and there, are two differ- 
ent arts, quite as dissimilar as those 
of the stage and the screen. One 
may say, “Even so! Let the 
preacher learn the one art and the 
other.” Easy to say, but not every 
man called to the ministry is by that 
fact endowed with such versatility. 
I venture to add that not every 
clergyman actually broadcasting has 
mastered or ever can master the art 
of radio expression. It is after all 
an artificial thing to preach to four 
walls, a ceiling, a floor and a little 
metal disc. To make the artificial 
natural is, as the magician says, “a 
good trick if you do it.” A writer 
commits his thought directly to pa- 
per, indirectly to his readers, but 
the orator needs a visible, so to 
speak tangible audience; and of all 
orators, the preacher most needs di- 
rect, sensible, palpable contact with 
his hearers. If he visualizes a con- 
gregation coming and going, tuning 
in casually and tuning out abruptly, 
it is enough to demagnetize him. If 
the thought or fear comes over him 
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that this non-visible congregation is 
also largely non-existent, he is done 
for. 

Again, religion is not all in 
preaching. Religion is chiefly wor- 
ship. Now private, secret worship 
is possible and desirable, but at least 
occasionally, frequently, worship 
must be public. I remember being 
scandalized—healthily scandalized, 
I think—at seeing certain men in 
church in a South American city, 
hearing Mass in a kind of alcove off 
the sanctuary and receiving Holy 
Communion through a little wicket, 
concealing their identity, while the 
body of men in the same organiza- 
tion made their profession of faith 
by receiving the Blessed Sacrament 
openly at the altar rail. Religion 
is social. It involves action, re- 
action, interaction, not only between 
God and man, but between man and 
his fellows. Hence the synagoga, 
the congregatio, both words, Greek 
and Latin meaning “assembly.” 
But in the radio studio there is 
either no assembly at all or perhaps 
worse a small select group of sight- 
seers, “fans,” and curiosity seekers 
admitted by ticket. No religious 
emotion can pass from them to the 
preacher. So once again I say the 
radio “set-up” is artificial and I 
think unfavorable to vital preach- 
ing. 

Preaching, moreover, is not a 
mere verbal communication. It is 
a ministry. We Catholics call it a 
sacramental. But how can you 
minister to a man or give him a 
sacramental when you don’t see 
him, and when you know that he 
is probably lolling half-dressed on 
a couch, smoking a pipe, his atten- 
tion diverted from your discourse 
now by the family chitchat and 
again by the alluring Sunday sup- 
plement? Evidently such _ slip- 


shod attention to a divine service or 
to a sermon is not worship. In such 
circumstances the preacher can 
hardly feel that he is performing 
the sacred function of breaking the 
Bread of the Word of God to devout 
recipients. 


But I have an incomparably 
greater misgiving than these about 
the use of radio in religion. Re- 
ligion, at least the religion of Isaias 
and Jeremias, of Christ and Paul is 
a flame, a fire; it is, like the com- 
ing of the Paraclete, a “mighty wind 
rushing”; it is a passion, the most 
powerful passion known to man. 
For religion is “mighty to God unto 
the pulling down of fortifications.” 
Religion is a battle. Paradoxically, 
Jesus said, “Peace I leave you, Peace 
I give unto you,” but in the next 
breath, “Thinkest thou I am come 
to send peace? I tell you not peace 
but the sword. For my Name’s sake 
son shall be separated from father 
and father from son; daughter from 
mother and mother from daugh- 
ter.” 

It was Jesus, too, Who called at- 
tention to the historical fact that 
every preacher of the True Religion, 
all the consecrated and inspired 
prophets from Abel to Zacharias 
were put to death. 

It is my deliberate conviction that 
in a world where social and econ- 
omic injustice still prevail; a world 
whence humbug and hypocrisy, 
tyranny, oppression, moral and 
physical cruelty have not been 
eliminated; a world where in spite 
of sporadic campaigns for economic 
and social justice, there is still a 
“submerged tenth” and an “upper 
crust,” excessive ostentatious wealth 
over against slum-and-tenement 
poverty; a world in which Hamlet 
still would find “the oppressor’s 
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wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
the insolence of office and the 
spurns that patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes”; in such a world as 
this the message of true religion 
should not be polite, inoffensive, 
conciliatory, equally welcome to 
the overprivileged and the under- 
privileged. If it be so, it is a soporific, 
an opiate, as the Communist Mani- 
festo declares. 

In a recent novel Walter Duranty 
makes one of his characters say that 
Karl Marx is an inextinguishable 
fire, “like the Bible.” Well, whether 
Das Kapital is a living flame or a 
flash in the pan remains to be seen. 
But the Sacred Scriptures are dyna- 
mite, a harmless explosive indeed 
if no one sets it off, but a terrific 
force when percussion is applied. 
Preaching is percussion. I have 
seen an interesting volume by Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter entitled /s 
That in the Bible? He has assem- 
bled some hundreds of odd, amus- 
ing, unexpected passages from the 
Holy Book, and the effect of reading 
the passages in that form is annoy- 
ing. Now if some one were to make 
a collection not of amusing but of 
inflammatory texts from the Scrip- 
tures, I am sure that a great many 
who never look into the Bible 
though they have it on their shelves 
or on the parlor table would be 
shocked. There is no such power 
in Das Kapital as in the Bible. Karl 
Marx is no match for Isaias, Jere- 
mias, Ezechiel, St. Paul or St. James. 
Indeed, the gentle Jesus said such 
things as would blast this hollow 
civilization of ours wide open if they 
were taken seriously. 

Now the point is that you couldn’t 
preach that disruptive revolution- 
ary sort of religion over the radio. 
Quite naturally, radio corporations 
and sponsors don’t want disturbers 


on their program. They favor con- 
ciliators, pacifiers, minimizers of 
differences between sect and sect, 
not delvers into fundamental 
dogma; but sippers and samplers, 
tasters, purveyors of sweetness and 
light. In the judgment of those who 
own and control the great radio sys- 
tems, the ideal speaker is the in- 
differentist who says, or more likely 
lets his hearers infer that he be- 
lieves one religion to be as good as 
another;—you are a good fellow, 
and I am a good fellow and all the 
world is a good fellow. They in- 
dulge in some such smooth pro- 
nouncement as that radio must “in- 
terpret religion at its highest and 
best,” or that “Radio has gone far 
to achieve that interdenominational 
unity which more _ enlightened 
Church members so justly desire.” 
They deprecate conflict of religious 
opinion over what one of them has 
called “petty inconsequentialities.” 
Into the philosophical and _ theo- 
logical origin of opposing religious 
convictions, they do not inquire; 
what is meant by “petty inconse- 
quentialities” they do not say. 
Their language remains vague, 
polite, “nice”; they prefer—in fact 
they demand--that radio preachers 
shall not “give offense.” 

Now this may be all very well as 
a policy: I am ready to admit that 
it is a wise and necessary policy, 
conditions being what they are. 
But it precludes the preaching of the 
Gospel. It would never have been 
possible for John the Baptist to keep 
those rules and live up to those ex- 
pectations; much as St. Paul would 
have desired to use so effective an 
instrument as the radio, he would 
not have accepted an invitation to 
do so if he were compelled to “speak 
nice.” He has a phrase Verbum Dei 
non est alligatum, “the word of God 
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is not to be bound.” As for Jesus— 
well, it is sufficient to say that those 
who heard Him, crucified Him, and 
for a reason that some would now 
call a “petty inconsequentiality.” 

I hope I may not be misunder- 
stood. I have no fault to find with 
the directors of radio companies. 
They know their job. They have 
their responsibility. They cannot 
disregard the limitations imposed 
upon them by their clients. I am 
only saying that the prophets and 
the apostles would have found 
themselves insufferably cramped 
by the prevalent rules for radio 
speaking, its regulations and re- 
strictions. I doubt that a vital, 
authoritative, uncompromising pres- 
entation of Gospel truth is possible 
on any one of the great radio chains 
under present conditions. 

In Scribner’s for July of this year, 
Gilbert Seldes under the department 
heading “The People and the Arts” 
quotes Will Hays as saying that 


the newsreels have “handled con- 
troversial matters ... with such 
meticulous fairness that they had 
been shown without objection in all 
the theatres of the world.” Seldes 
retorts that in his judgment the 
newsreels by “shying away from 
controversial subjects” seem to have 
achieved a “high degree of innocu- 
ous banality.” 

There is in that opinion a warning 
for those who use radio in the in- 
terest of religion. If we are metic- 
ulously careful to hurt no one’s 
feelings; if we shy away from con- 
troversial topics, there is danger of 
our lapsing into “innocuous ban- 
ality.” 

Now there are, of course, hun- 
dreds of other pros and contras in 
the matter of radio and religion. 
There are, as I have said above, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and I 
am not sure which are preponder- 
ant. But I hope I have said enough 
to precipitate a helpful discussion. 





A CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK IN BOSTON 


¢ all began quite simply enough. 
In the early weeks of this year 
Mr. Charles G. Higgins, a young 
assistant in the Central Library of 
the Boston Library system, half 
fearfully, half hopefully sounded 
out a few of his friends, and co- 
workers, with the question—“Why 
not a Catholic Book Week here in 
Boston this Fall?” Much to his de- 
light there was a chorus of eager 
“Why nots.” And the experiment 
was on. A preliminary meeting was 
held. Mr. Higgins was unanimously 
elected chairman. Under his direc- 
tion chaos gave way to order; 
Utopian visions faded into definite 


plans for a workaday world; a pro- 
gram of action was drawn up; com- 
mittees formed; individual assign- 
ments made. The Catholic Book 
Week had ceased to be merely an 
idea. It was shaping into a reality. 

The group of Catholic library 
people who are behind the under- 
taking know from disheartening 
experience that too many Catholics 
still retain an apathetic attitude to- 
wards things Catholic. If the 
designation the Church Militant is 
to retain its original significance, it 
must be animated by a healthy por- 
tion of the “cheerful belligerence” 
of Chesterton. The committee 
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would jar people out of their 
lethargy, urge them to “get into 
action,” and really read and know 
Catholic books and periodicals. 

Library workers here in Boston 
have for some time been acutely 
conscious of the dearth of Catholic 
bibliographies adapted to the Bos- 
ton library catalogue. It is an all too 
common experience to receive re- 
quests from both lay and religious 
teachers, as well as members of 
reading circles for such material, 
and thereby discover the inadequacy 
of the small magazine and club lists 
available. Accordingly, the main 
line of endeavor decided upon, was 
the compilation of such _ bibliog- 
raphies, covering as completely as 
possible every field of Catholic 
literature, and at the same time 
making the necessary contacts for 
the advertisement and distribution 
of these lists. Every medium, the 
pulpit, the library, the press, the 
radio, and poster publicity will be 
used towards this end. The con- 
clusion of the week of October 17-23 
should find Boston, Catholic Book 
conscious. 

The full support of the Church 
has been generously assured by His 
Eminence, William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell. At the outset His Eminence 
appointed as advisor to the Com- 
mittee the Reverend William J. 
Daley, Director of Catholic Litera- 
ture in the Diocese of Boston. 
Father Daley has enlisted the in- 
terest of the pastors, the college 
presidents, and the superiors of 
parochial schools throughout the 
city. It is the keen desire of the 
committee to reach the younger 
people, particularly those of high 
school and college age. At the re- 
cent Diocesan Teachers’ Institute 
Father Daley made mention of the 
intended project. 
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Mr. Milton E. Lord, Director of 
the Boston Public Library has 
courteously placed at our disposal 
the facilities of the Boston Pub- 


lic Library and its thirty-three 
branches. The committee, being 
fully cognizant of the number of 
people reached through the library, 
realize that here is an invaluable 
avenue of approach. Mr. Lord has 
also offered the use of the Lecture 
Hall and Exhibition Room in the 
Central Library at Copley Square 
for lectures and displays during the 
week. Full press notices and book 
jacket displays contributed by pub- 
lishing companies will bring before 
the public concrete evidences of the 
scope of the work. 

The radio will also carry our 
message directly to the home. The 
Massachusetts Library Association 
has donated time on their weekly 
radio hour. 

The splendid coédperation received 
has been quite heartening, espe- 
cially in view of the early reception 
of the idea. A committee composed 
solely of unknown young people 
caused many persons to look down 
their noses and “view with con- 
cern” the progress of such an 
ambitious undertaking. One of the 
more startling revelations has been 
the large number of persons who 
have been thinking about such a 
project for years. At any rate let 
us bestow the accolade on the gentle- 
man who said “Let us have a 
Catholic Book Week this year.” 

The most important and most in- 
teresting preparatory work has 
been the compilation of the classi- 
fied lists. The chief object in draw- 
ing up the bibliographies has been 
to stress the important books per- 
tinent to Catholic interests written 
from the turn of the century to the 
present day. Fifteen hundred titles 
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are included, and are sub-divided 
into three sections: fiction, non- 
fiction and juvenile titles. Mr. John 
O’Loughlin of the Boston College 
Library has made the final revision 
of the bibliography. 

It is now trite to say that there 
is a dearth of good Catholic fiction. 
The Catholic who actually wants 
good Catholic fiction will be sur- 
prised to find how very many well 
written novels, mystery, adventure, 
love, philosophical, of real worth 
there actually are. Out of five hun- 
dred titles there should be sufficient 
to suit the most diversified tastes. 
Possibly certain writers may be con- 
spicuous by their absence from the 
list. It is the aspiration, however, 
of the compilers to bring the more 
vigorous Catholic authors to the at- 
tention of the readers. It would be 
most gratifying if such foreign 
authors as Henri Bordeaux, Concha 
Espina, René Bazin and the great 
Sigrid Undset filled a larger space 
on the bookshelves of American 
readers. 

The leaders of Catholic thought 
to-day are writing in every field; it 
is discouraging therefore to meet 
the number of even well-informed 
Catholics who are unaware of their 
existence. It is the purpose of the 
non-fiction bibliography to intro- 
duce the brilliant company of 
writers who make entertaining the 
more weighty problems of apolo- 
getics, economics, philosophy and 
sociology—Arnold Lunn, _ Chris- 
topher Hollis, Jacques Maritain and 
Christopher Dawson. For lighter 
moments let the tired mind seek re- 


freshment in the pungent wit of 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis whose work 
has been designated “good food for 
the soul, refreshment for the pen- 
sive mind and consolation against 
all the million charlatans and spell- 
binders who infest this unhappy 
age.” It is well known that the very 
young reader has been very much 
neglected by Catholic writers. At 
the present time, however, the horn 
of plenty has begun to spill over. 
Attractively bound, and beautifully 
illustrated, books for children are 
coming into their own. The books 
of Joan Wyndham deserve par- 
ticular attention. 

In the process of compilation the 
committee is especially indebted to 
the Catholic Literary Revival by 
Calvert Alexander, S.J. It was most 
difficult to gather together the books 
of the past two years, but the 
back numbers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p, carefully treasured, as well 
as the Sheed & Ward lists and the 
Survey of Current Catholic Litera- 
ture published by the Spiritual Book 
Associates solved the problem. The 
bibliographies do not pretend to be 
inclusive but they are comprehen- 
sive. 

Catholic Book Week is here! Will 
it be so successful that the printing 
presses will whirr endlessly to 
supply libraries and book stores 
with Catholic books? Will a na- 
tional Catholic Book Week ulti- 
mately result from this small begin- 
ning? The committee awaits 
hopefully the answers which the 
near future may hold. 

Mary Louise GILMAN. 
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THE ACTUALITY OF THE SUPER- . 
NATURAL 


“It is written that eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man what 
things God hath prepared for them 
that love Him.” How exact an ap- 
plication these words find in the 
marvellous grandeur that becomes 
the lot of him who is “born of water 
and the Holy Ghost”! Men instinc- 
tively hunger for greatness and yet 
it must be confessed that when this 
wondrous’ greatness which in- 
finitely surpasses anything that 
earth can show is proffered them, 
they, a few exceptions apart, mani- 
fest little or no enthusiasm in its 
regard. It may be that the distinc- 
tion conferred on them by baptism 
makes little appeal to them in com- 
parison with that which they crave 
from the world. The Saviour once 
said to those who held the chief place 
in the religion of Jewry: “How can 
you believe who receive glory one 
from another and the glory which 
is from God alone you do not seek?” 
This attitude is comprehensible in 
the unspiritual—in those earthly 
souls for whom spiritual realities 
mean little. But the same reproach 
could, with justice, be addressed to 
a great number of Christians. Is 
the explanation in this, that there is 
in them an instinctive and subcon- 
scious shrinking from the obliga- 
tions that a clear view of the 
grandeur that is theirs, would ren- 
der it impossible to evade? 
“Noblesse oblige.” A too keen 
realisation of their nobility would 


impose on Christians a sustained 
elevation of conduct, which the 
multitude might find a strain. 
Hence it is, perhaps, that many pre- 
fer not to study too closely their 
titles of nobility. This is true to 
some extent, but it is not the whole 
explanation nor does it cover all the 
cases. Christians, perhaps more 
generally, fail to rise to the great- 
ness that is their prerogative and 
consequently do not feel it an im- 
perative duty to shape their conduct 
habitually in a manner consonant 
with their real station, because of a 
certain kind of practical disbelief. 
It is hard for the average person 
to reconcile the wonders of which 
his soul, his faith tells him, is the 
theatre, with the very ordinary and 
commonplace individual which he 
is conscious to himself of being. 
One may assent notionally, and in a 
manner of indefinite and universal 
application, to the teachings of faith 
and yet fail to bring them home to 
oneself as an individual. It is diffi- 
cult for the average person to have 
the practical conviction that God, in 
very truth, thinks so much of him 
as to be willing to establish with 
him those intimate relations made 
possible by grace. Mary of Nazareth 
is the condemnation of this practical 
unbelief. She makes all the won- 
ders of grace credible. When the 
Infinite and Eternal God can achieve 
such a bewildering reversal of réles 
as to become, whilst remaining God, 
a child nestling in a mother’s arms 
and depending on a woman’s care 
and affection, nothing that God de- 
signs to do in our own regard should 
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seem unthinkable. The Immense 
God contracted Himself, so to speak, 
to the narrow circle of a woman’s 
arms and addressed that woman as 
mother, and there was no fiction in 
this address. When God was pre- 
pared to assume the condition of a 
child born of a woman—a woman 
whose bare feet, very likely, trod an 
earthen floor under a humble roof- 
tree—it ought not to surprise us 
that He should be prepared to stoop 
te intimacy with beings so common- 
place as ourselves. Mary was de- 
elared blessed by one of her coun- 
trywomen, because she had borne 
Jesus. The Saviour did not ques- 
tion the truth of this observation 
but pointed out that the basis of 
Mary’s blessedness was other than 
the woman thought. It lay, He in- 
sinuated, in the wealth of divine 
grace with which her soul was en- 
riched and which constituted her 
suitability to be chosen as His 
Mother. Jesus seized the occasion 
offered by the woman’s enthusiastic 
exclamation to teach that whilst 
Mary’s privilege as Mother of God 
was unique, the divine quality of 
soul, which won for her the regard 
of God and occasioned His choice 
of her, can be shared in by others. 

If God condescended to stand in 
such a relation to Mary, we may 
hold without hesitation that He is 
ready to stand towards us in that 
relation which is established by 
grace. Mary is the rock on which 
all heresies have been dashed to 
pieces. Each and every heresy, 
when analysed to its ultimate im- 
plieation, is but an elaboration of 
man’s theory of the mode in which 
man is to become God. It is man’s 
way or rather Satan’s way of man 
becoming as God, knowing good 
and evil. Mary is the highest ex- 
emplification of God’s way for man 


to become as God, knowing good and 
rejecting evil. She is the pattern of 
divinisation for all the children of 
Adam. It was a wonderful thing 
that she, born of parents sharing the 
ordinary lot of humanity, should 
believe herself really called to the 
sublime dignity of being Mother to 
God. The Holy Ghost Himself, 
through the lips of St. Elizabeth, 
congratulated her on the wonderful 
strength of her faith. “Blessed art 
thou that hast believed, because 
these things shall be accomplished 
that were spoken to thee by the 
Lord.” 

Would that every Christian in 
grace shared to some extent in that 
magnificent faith of Mary, and held 
with firm and practical conviction, 
that God the Holy Ghost dwells in 
his soul in a close and intimate 
manner—in a manner that bears an 
analogy with the indwelling of the 
yet unborn, Incarnate God in Mary’s 
womb! What a_ transformation 
such a conviction would effect in 
the lives of many who content them- 
selves with the practice of an un- 
inspiring, routine, and mediocre 
Christianity! The mystery of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in 
souls is that one amongst the mys- 
teries of our faith which is the most 
potent to give an elevated tone to a 
human life and make it a worthy 
expression of Christianity. The 
special need of our days is a more 
thorough and explicit knowledge of 
the Holy Ghost and of the marvels 
of the divine grace which He pours 
forth in the souls of men. An un- 
compromising assertion of all the 
wonders and of all the actuality of 
the supernatural is the best response 
to the cynical assertiveness of the 
gross naturalism of the age. 


—From The Holy Ghost. By Rev. Edward. 
Leen, C.S.Sp. (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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SECULAR STUDY THE HANDMAID OF 
FaITH 


However varied the ideas of a 
writer may be, they all bear their 
stamp of origin. To discover this 
hidden harmony, to bring out this 
central theme, this leading idea, is 
to lay bare the unseen framework 
(holding together elements often in 
apparent contradiction to one an- 
other), and to give concrete unity to 
the variety of intellectual theories 
set forth. 

Von Hiigel is no exception to this 
rule. Here, in the labyrinth of his 
exegetical and philosophical ideas, 
it is the idea of the Incarnation 
which serves as Ariadne’s thread. 
For the Baron, as for Pascal, the 
Universe is revealed through Jesus 
Christ, and, in this sense, all secular 
study becomes the handmaid of 
faith. Not, of course, that von 
Hiigel ever felt himself exempt 
from the necessity of seeking after 
truth, or that he was ever content 
merely to accept ready-made solu- 
tions; but it was historical Christi- 
anity which nourished his mind, di- 
rected his thought and provided the 
outlines of every fresh speculative 
effort. 

Christ is a unique reality, wholly 
exceptional, for which theology is 
ever seeking to provide an adequate 
frame. Yet this reality, which is 
for faith without compare, is for 
ever suggesting fresh comparisons 
to philosophy. By it, human syn- 
theses have been transfigured and 
overthrown: the economy of grace 
gradually refashioning our natural 
outlook. Without the world know- 
ing it, Christ has wrought a pro- 
found change in the world from 
which metaphysics too has bene- 
fited; acquiring, through contact 
with Christianity, an increasing in- 
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dependence, together with a capacity 
for more complete control within 
its own province. 

Von Hiigel, through his belief in 
the Man-God, lives in two worlds; 
open on the one hand to spiritual 
transcendence and on the other to 
earthly becoming. Avoiding all 
pantheism, he yet recognizes certain 
historical facts as having “absolute” 
significance, while every important 
task which he felt called upon to 
undertake, can be understood in the 
light of the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. To realize this we have only 
to think of his hatred of simplifica- 
tions, of his fight against idealism, 
of his desire always to have man in 
submission to an infinitely perfect 
and independent Creator. In the 
Incarnation too, the Baron finds the 
origin of the belief in the Trinity; 
a belief destructive of all human 
self-adoration in religion, and in 
complete accord with his doctrine 
of a difficult God, quite other than 
the creature, incomprehensible to 
our limited minds. Moreover, ad- 
hering as he does to the Incarnate 
Word, he holds the finite world to 
be a reality endowed with a kind of 
Infinite plasticity. Christianity, as 
conceived by von Hiigel, throws into 
striking relief all that instinctive 
sense of Presence, of diffused 
transcendence, of active otherness, 
which, even on the level of simple 
nature, exists in the world. 

Described in this way, how com- 
plex, how strangely fraternal, how 
inexhaustible, does the universe he 
sets before us become. Its great 
hope is the lifting up of man into 
the divine order by a special gift of 
God. Perfectly achieved in the per- 
son of Jesus, the historical and 
eternal drama has instilled into the 
whole human race unknown powers 
of adaptation. The universe changes 
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by an ever closer approximation to 
the pattern laid down for it by God 
Himself; and this very change, the 
work of grace, is yet man’s own free 
choice, for to be free is to be our- 
selves, and to be ourselves is to 
aliow ourselves to be moulded by 
God. Observant of every factor 
which tends to change the struc- 
ture of living creatures, von Hiigel 
is even more observant of changing 
factors in the movement of souls 
struggling to release themselves 
from the dissipation of material life, 
to become united to the divine love. 
Nature and grace are the two ways 
of return to God, the two magnetic 
poles by which the eternal plan of 
the Lord is consummated. 

The Incarnation, says the Baron, 
is prolonged through a redemptive 
purification: Christ takes away the 
sins of the world, thus bequeathing 
to the world a love of moral purity, 
a homesick craving for the heroic. 
He Who is without sin, gives Him- 
self to save sinners; by His example 
opening for them the way of re- 
nunciation. Christ the Redeemer 
draws all humanity in to share with 
Him in the liberation of the uni- 
verse. He places the Cross in our 
path, which from henceforth be- 
comes a condition of all progress. 
We need scarcely remind the reader 
how profoundly von Hiigel believes 
this tragic law to be the promise of 
all true life, the very symbol of truth 
itself. Without redeeming love, 
moral and intellectual growth is im- 
possible. Nothing in this world is 
exempt from a share in the mys- 
tery of the Crucifixion; neither in- 
dividuals, nor society; neither the 
mind nor the heart. In order to be 
fruitful, science, philosophy, the 
Church, all must exchange the spirit 
of domination for that of disin- 
terested generosity. Whenever they 


attempt to be monopolists, to ex- 
clude from reality anything outside 
their immediate jurisdiction, they 
languish and die. 

Von Hiigel’s thought is rooted in 
Catholic mysticism. Above all, it 
springs from a faith fully accepted 
and lived wtih enthusiasm. Yet 
such faith is willing to justify itself 
to men, and it is here that it differs 
from pure mysticism. In this re- 
spect the Baron is not the Karl Barth 
of the Roman Church. While he 
speaks of God with fervour and 
power, he is yet able to talk as a 
philosopher. It is in the name of 
wisdom—of the layman’s wisdom— 
that he upholds the ideas of divine 
transcendence and of human puri- 
fication. The beliefs of Christianity 
made new demands on his meta- 
physic, but they did not take its 
place. 


—From Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. A Stud 
of his Life and Thought. By Mauria 
Nédoncelle. Translated by Marjorie Vernoa 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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St. Paut’s AMENDE HONORABLE 


Botu the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians and to the Hebrews may be 
looked upon as something like St. 
Paul’s amende honorable to the 
Jews. The Epistle to the Corin- 
thian’s is that amende honorable 
laid before the Greeks—the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, before the Jews. 

Such an act of humble apology 
sprang out of St. Paul’s earlier 
Epistle to the Galatians. In that 
Epistle of fire, the convert Apostle 
was so full of the antithesis between 
“works” and “faith,” that he had 
identified his own people, the Jews, 
with works; his new-found kins- 
folk, the Gentiles, with faith. For 
the moment, and it was a moment, 
of fine enthusiasm for freedom, the 
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antithesis seemed justified and satis- 
factory. Yet loyal Christians and, 
indeed, Apostles like James were far 
from satisfied with an antithesis 
which seemed to make the soul safe 
by an inward feeling unauthenti- 
cated by outward deeds. The old 
Hebrew hold on the realities of self- 
sacrifice for the truth could not be 
preserved under what perhaps ap- 
peared te them a subjective ideal- 
ism, born sixteen centuries before 
Luther and eighteen centuries be- 
fore Kant. St. Paul was too humble 
a Christian and too sincere a Jew 
not finally to see that the antithesis, 
once reckoned just and timely, 
might seem largely unjust to his 
people. From that little people, sur- 
rounded by pagan super-nations, 
had sprung the countless heroes and 
saints whose faith in the Christ to 
come had prepared the way for 
Christ when He came. 

The convert of the Damascus road 
having once seen that his new wine 
of convert zeal had overflowed into 
words of seeming injustice to his 
people, did net rest in the mere sight 
of his apparent excess. With him, 
revision was little short of revolu- 
tion. A persecutor turned Apostle 
could do nothing by halves. He 
could turn. Therefore, before he 
died, his hand, or at least his head 
and heart, sketched out in his letter 
to his Hebrew kinsman that immor- 
tal chapter in which he glorified the 
mighty deeds and still mightier faith 
of his people. 

In his first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians—that is, in the first letter to 
the Greeks of the Western world of 
poets, philosophers and statesmen 
—t. Paul had given them a sub- 
lime panegyric of charity. The mys- 
tical eloquence of this “word-sower” 
might well have made even the 
Greeks say, “Lo! a greater than 
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ZEschylus, or Plato, or Alexander is 
here.” Yet it may be doubted if, 
even in his high praise of charity, 
“that never falleth away, whether 
prophecies shall be made void, or 
tongues shall cease, or knowledge 
shall be destroyed,” St. Paul soared 
so high above his wonted levels of 
speech as in praising the unfailing 
faith of his brethren according to 
the flesh. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, writ- 
ten or arranged to be written in a 
Roman prison, is thus the dramatic 
close of St. Paul’s dramatic life. He 
had begun that life with a fanatical 
persecution of the Christians. 
Swiftly he had changed it into what 
seemed an almost fanatical belittling 
of the Jews. But in his old age, 
when memory and failure and im- 
prisonment had wrung the withers 
of anger and thrown a halo of ten- 
derness around the past, he looked 
back —from Rome! — with pride 
upon his people. 

These Gentiles, for whom he had 
become anathema to his people, and 
his people to him, had made him 
and all he prized anathema. They 
had not listened to him. They had 
not listened to his fellow-Jew, Peter 
of Bethsaida. They had crucified 
Peter barbarously, head downwards. 
Their sword was ready to behead 
himself, the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
In the loneliness and darkness of his 
prison of Rome, this Jew of the Jews 
and Pharisee of the Pharisees heart- 
ens himself to follow Jesus unto 
death by recalling the long roll of his 
fellow-Jews, from Abel to the 
Machabees, who had witnessed to 
Jesus by a living prophetic faith that 
was stronger than death. 

How much was this master-con- 
vert unsaying as he described the 
great works that were but the fruit 
of his people’s faith. How utterly 
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was this peacemaker offering gifts 
to his wounded kindred as he paint- 
ed the living faith of his Jewish fa- 
thers—a faith so living that it could 
bear with exile, imprisonment and 
death, rather than deny the vision 
and hope God has commissioned to 
its keeping. 

A few years before, when he and 
Silas, having been beaten with many 
stripes, were in prison at Philippi, 
their fellow-prisoners at midnight 
heard them singing the hymns of 
their Jewish people. Imprisonment 
in Rome and the approach of death 
by the sword again touched St. 
Paul’s great soul to song. In the let- 
ter to the Corinthian Greeks, he had 
used the speech of Homer and Plato 


to sing, as Homer and Plato could 
not sing, of love. Now, in the gloom 
of a Roman prison and on the eve of 
death, he dons his Hebrew singing- 
robes to chant his highest song of 
Faith. 

No Hebrew singer, not even the 
shepherd singer of Bethlehem, had 
ever said or sung such glorious 
things of the Virgin daughter of 
Sion. And though the men of Israel 
had cast this follower of the Son of 
David out of their synagogue, it was 
left to this outcast Christian to be 
the golden-tongued panegyrist of 
the Jews. 


—From Frontiers of Faith and Reason. By 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward). 











- Foreign Periodicals 


PaciFISM WITHIN MAN’s SouL 


THERE are so many well-meaning 
groups of pacifists abroad in our 
Europe: the League of Youth, the 
Veterans Leagues, the League of 
Women for the League of Nations, 
etc., etc. Resolutions renouncing 
war are passed by people with good 
intentions. Demonstrations are 
held. Petitions are signed. And yet 
it seems that suspicion and hatred 
between nations have never been so 
intense as they are today. 

Here is the truth of the matter: 
the reason that nation is turned 
against nation is that individual is 
turned against individual. We ask 
the question: what kind of people 
are behind these peace movements? 
And the answer comes: the same 
kind of people as you andI. And we 
have a dark suspicion that the ordi- 
nary European personality is not 
strong enough—no matter how 
these personalities are bound to- 
gether—to resist an onrush of war 
fever. 

The moral basis of our dear re- 
nouncers of war is a negation, “No 
more war.” But a negation is a dead 
thing; in a crisis, it accomplishes 
nothing. We are beginning to real- 
ize that some positive ideal and 
some positive agreement must guar- 
antee the effectiveness of the will for 
peace. 

There is no foreign policy that a 
nation can adopt which will bring 
about peace, as long as there is no 
peace in the hearts of men. As the 
English say, “Peace begins at 
home.” 


There has never been abiding 
peace in Europe’s history because 
the great Christian ideal of a Europe 
united in heart around the univer- 
sal Catholic Church has never been 
realized. There were truly fruitful 
efforts in this direction during the 
early Middle Ages, but in modern 
times all pacifist movements have 
smacked of the dilettante. 

One thinks of the Anglican 
Church and the war-renouncing 
groups which operate under its 
suzerainty. But these groups can- 
not really work effectively because 
they are not united in spirit with the 
main body of Christian Europe. An- 
glicanism has never acknowledged 
that it was at fault in bringing about 
its schism from the Mother Church. 
How then shall these people under- 
stand the inner nature of peace? 

The Quakers who renounce all 
participation in war of any kind as 
an essential of faith—these Quakers 
fought side by side with the other 
Americans in the American Revolu- 
tionary War. I have the honor of 
personal acquaintance with the Brit- 
ish millionaire chocolate manufac- 
turer, Cadbury. Mr. Cadbury, who 
is one of the pillars of the Quaker 
sect, said to me a few years ago, 
“One dreadnought costs as much as 
would three Bournevilles.” Bourne- 
ville is the garden factory city which 
Mr. Carbury has built for his em- 
ployees. Yet the same Mr. Cadbury 
turned over his factories to the Brit- 
ish government during the War to 
be used as munition plants. 

Joseph Smith, Mormon prophet, 
went to Utah to establish the state 
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which, according to his story, he 
had been instructed to found in a di- 
rect vision from heaven. Smith told 
his followers that God had guaran- 
teed to this Mormon state a thou- 
sand years of uninterrupted peace. 
The first thing the Utah Mormons 
did was to begin a series of bloody 
wars with the resident Indians. The 
next thing they did was to load their 
muskets and go to war with the 
neighboring states of the American 
union. 

All pacifism is theoretic which is 
simply a scheme of political manipu- 
lation. The only effective union for 
peace is a union which has its roots 
in heaven and is bound together by 
the adherence of individuals to a 
common center of Faith. 

The most striking example in his- 
tory of effective pacifism is the sud- 
den peace that came to the clashing 
city-states of Italy during the life- 
time of St. Francis of Assisi. St. 
Francis enrolled the rulers of these 
states in his Third Order. 

People living in the nations of 
Western Europe will never be free 
from the fear of war which is mak- 
ing their lives bitter until these na- 
tions are all united under a single 
spiritual power which draws its au- 
thority from a Source above the 
earth. 


—Dr. Max VaLentin, in Christliche Stdnde- 
staat (Vienna), July 18th. Translated and con- 
densed by David Gordon. 
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THE CHURCH: CONSERVATIVE AND 
REVOLUTIONARY 


Eacn day there grows in the 
minds of those who hate injustice a 
stronger desire to end it for good 
and all. Christians look to the 
Church, but the members of the 
Church are denouncing at the top of 


their voices; more are preaching 
that to support the Right is the duty 
of the orthodox, and so forth. These 
social reformers are disgusted— 
they grow disgusted in growing 
numbers—and turn to those who 
present a way out and who are not 
averse to working for their ideals. 
A dissatisfaction which begins with 
anti-clericalism grows rapidly into 
atheism. The Church which teaches 
the brotherhood of man in the mys- 
tical body of Christ gives the impres- 
sion that it is inextricably bound up 
with reaction and oppression, purges 
and castor-oil. There are few things 
that will stimulate a man to action, 
violent action, so quickly as a griev- 
ance. Men do not burn churches 
merely for the fun of it. They burn 
them because they have a grievance, 
real or fancied, against the Church, 
and because it is a serious grievance. 
They have no reason to have a real 
grievance against the Church— 
whatever about its members. Itisa 
terrible thing, then, to give them an 
imaginary grievance against the 
Church and its ideals. Is there a 
greater mischief one could do to the 
ideals for which the Church stands? 
A sharp distinction should be drawn 
between the ideals of the Church— 
the Catholic ideal—and the practice 
of its members; they are two things 
very different; and it is wrong to 
blame the one for the abuses of the 
other. “The Christian ideal has not 
been tried and found wanting. It 
has been found difficult; and left un- 
tried,” said Chesterton. 

It is difficult to characterise the 
men who would impute their own 
failure to the failure of their ideals, 
granting that these ideals be good in 
themselves; and who go out of their 
way to give that impression to their 
enemies. It is the inexcusable ex-. 
cuse. It is even worse to hail as the 
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saving of Christianity any “ism,” no 
matter what it is. Democracy, Fas- 
cism, even Communism, depend on 
the working of Christianity for their 
ultimate succéss—the good of man. 
It is more than an impertinence 
even to hint that Christianity has 
reached its goal only through the 
working of Fascism or Communism 
or any other “ism” whatsoever. 
Christianity reaches its goal through 
the working of the Holy Ghost. 

It is essential to keep in mind this 
distinction between the Christian’s 
ideal and the Christian’s life. It 
is almost impossible for them to 
coincide; but it is not impossible 
for the Christian to try the ideal. 
Communists do not object greatly 
to the Christian ideal; to Mr. 
John Strachey, for instance, it is an 
excellent ideal if somewhat am- 
bitious and just a trifle old-fash- 
ioned. But as Claudel says, to re- 
vive the age of Faith it is not neces- 
sary to go back to the physical con- 
ditions of the Middle Ages; it is only 
necessary to bring back the Faith. 
If the Communists do not object a 
great deal to the Christian social 
ideal, they object very strongly to 
the Christian’s social inactivity. Of 
course they magnify the case; but 
they have a case. A Church that is 
persecuted or barely tolerated in al- 
most every country in Europe is not 
a Church bound up with reaction 
and oppression. In Germany the 
Catholic is a Bolshevik because he 
stands for liberty; in Russia he is a 
Fascist because he stands for prop- 
erty; in Scotland a libertine because 
he stands for reasonable enjoyment; 
in Ireland a puritan because he 
stands for decency. The Church 
tries to steer an even keel. Wher- 
ever any truth is attacked she de- 
fends it; that is what makes her so 
unpopular. Reaction and oppres- 
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sion do not go with the Church; ex- 
cept in so far as she is. invariably the 
victim of these things; or her tac- 
tics stupid enough to give such an 
impression to the unthinking. 
Christians may not have moulded 
their surroundings to their ideals, 
but they help to make the world a 
reasonable place to live in by allevi- 
ating much of its hardship. Many 
of the radicals never tire of attack- 
ing the Church for her great posses- 
sions. Yes; schools, hospitals, Mag- 
dalen homes, orphanages. The ar- 
gument against the Church is a 
weak one; the argument against the 
weakness of most of its members is 
a strong one. The radicals, seeing 
the terrible injustices in the modern 
world, are quite right in wishing 
to right them. The injustices are 
not a result of the use of Christi- 
anity; but rather of its abuse. Above 
all, they are not the result of the use 
of Catholicism which was discarded 
after the medieval experiment; not 
because it failed but because it 
looked like succeeding. As Chris- 
tians we have no call to defend 
social injustices; but by our ac- 
tions, or inaction, we give the im- 
pression that we do. In our hurry 
to condemn the wrong methods of 
the reformers we allow ourselves 
to be jockeyed into defending the 
evils that we hate. As Eric Gill has 
pointed out, besides atheistic Com- 
munism there is also atheistic Capi- 
talism. Anything which stresses the 
condemnation of the _ reforiers 
while not at the same time con- 
demning the reactionaries only 
makes our position more false. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” says 
Father McNabb, “for they shall be 
stoned by both sides.” Let us con- 
demn the reformers by all means; 
but not for being reformers. . . . If 
the Church hates Communism it is 
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not because she believes that Com- 
munism is the saviour of the work- 
ing classes, but because she knows 
that Communism is even a greater 
enslaver of the working classes by 
taking from them their last and fun- 
damental possession — their souls. 
We have a very difficult part to play; 
let us play it with courage and in- 
telligence; for the penalty of vacilla- 
tion will be swift and terrible. 

This then is a plea for common- 
sense, for avoiding hysteria at all 
costs. We must bear in mind, as 
Monsignor Sheen has said that if the 
Church hates Communism she loves 
Communists, precisely because she 
is a Christian, a catholic, Church. 
She is not a political party, class or 
clique, or tied up with ribbons to 
keep her from the contaminating 
world. She flows into every nook 
and cranny of life, bringing light 
and cheering, seeking out the good 
no matter where it is, attacking the 
bad no matter where it be. She is a 
conservative Church and a revolu- 
tionary Church. She conserves the 
great truths jealously; while she is 
constantly preaching not one revolu- 
tion, but millions—in the heart and 
in the mind of each one of her mem- 
bers. She had Crusaders who went 
out with enormous armies to crush 
the Turks; and she had Francis 
Bernadone who went out single- 
handed to convert Saladin. They 
both failed; but she calls Francis 
“Saint.” Chesterton was her great- 
est writer for generations. As M. 


Emile Cammaerts insists upon in 
his excellent study—The Laughing 
Prophet—Chesterton had two car- 
dinal principles which he never de- 
serted: religious orthodoxy and po- 
litical Radicalism. Dr. Salazar, who 
is the most notable Catholic states- 
man of the age, has, I suppose, two 
cardinal principles to which he has 
clung: religious orthodoxy and po- 
litical Conservatism. Those two 
men might have fought vigorously 
over politics; they would be united 
on religion. It is the great leveller 
this religion, this orthodoxy, unit- 
ing rich and poor, capital and la- 
bour. It is no barrier between men 
and classes, but the only thing that 
can break down the barriers be- 
tween men and classes. The won- 
derful thing about the Church is 
that it is in all things Catholic. It 
abhors the cleavage between the 
Right and the Left because that 
cleavage obscures in men’s minds 
the only essential cleavage, that be- 
tween right and wrong. For it is the 
duty of the orthodox person to sup- 
port the right whether it be Left or 
Right, and to abhor the wrong, 
whether it be Right or Left. For 
that is orthodoxy. Is it too danger- 
ous a truth to teach to the radicals 
that they may see the light? We 
who claim to be Christians should 
ponder the choice, not the choice 
of Left or Right, but the old, old 
choice of right or wrong. 


—Tuomas Bannineron, in The Irish Monthly 
(Dublin), August. 
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TRAILER CHAPEL FOR PAULIST 
SOUTHERN MISSIONS 


Last month a specially construct- 
ed trailer, to be used in districts of 
the South remote from any Cath- 
olic Church, started out from New 
York, in charge of two of the 
Paulist Fathers. The trailer is 
painted a bluish gray and bears the 
legend: “The St. Lucy Catholic Mo- 
tor Chapel—Paulist Fathers—Ten- 
nessee.” It will operate from Win- 
chester, Tenn., the Southern mis- 
sion center of the Paulist Fathers. 

The ‘trailer is furnished with a 
folding altar, sound motion picture 
equipment and a loud speaker that 
will carry the voices of the mission- 
aries, or Victrola records or radio 
programs. Folding doors separate 
this rear portion from the other half 
of the trailer and also form the 
screen for the hearing of confes- 
sions. The altar and its appurte- 
nances were designed under the su- 
pervision of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, and small Stations of the Cross 
were painted by Miss Ade de Be- 
thune. The front compartment is a 
combination library, bedroom and 
kitchen. 

The trailer and the car to draw it 
cost about $5,200. The expense was 
met by a friend of the Paulist Fa- 
thers, and the name given to the 
traveling chapel is a tribute to the 
donor who has a daughter named 
Lucy. The Rev. James F. Cunning- 
ham, C.S.P., and the Rev. Thomas 
M. Holloran, C.S.P., drove the cars 
from New York and will be in 
charge. The trailer was blessed by 


the Most Rev. William L. Adria 
Bishop of Nashville, and the 










THE See of Syracus 
cant since Bishop Du was trans- 
ferred to Buffalo in th@ pring of this 
year, was filled by tig consecration 
of the Most Rev. Jr. Walter A. 
Foery in the mifile of August. 
Bishop Foery hag/been a priest of 
the Diocese of Rf hester for the last 
twenty-one yeay;. The most Rev. 
Thomas F. Hicfey, retired Bishop of 
Rochester, who ordained Father 
Foery, preached at the consecration 
services. The Most Rev. Edward 
Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, 
Mich., was the consecrating prelate; 
the co-consecrators were the Most 
Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of 
Charleston, S. C., and the Most Rev. 
Francis P. Keough, Bishop of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The consecration took place in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Rochester, and 
Bishop Foery assumed charge of 
diocesan affairs in Syracuse at the 
beginning of last month. 





Miss TereEsA O’DONOHUE 


On August 17th, Miss Teresa R. 
O’Donohue, President of the Ladies 
of Charity, died at her home in New 
York. Miss O’Donohue had been 
prominent in charitable work in this 
city since her very early years. She 


























became a volunteer worker for the 
Charity Organization Society before 
the turn of the century and was al- 
ways active in Catholic charities. 

In 1912 the Association of Catho- 
lic Charities in New York affiliated 
with the Ladies of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul and the interested 
Catholic women here called them- 
selves the Ladies of Charity of the 
Archdiocese of New York. After the 
Titanic disaster Miss O’Donohue 
was active in organizing the League 
of Catholic Women to help the vic- 
tims of that disaster who were 
brought to New York. This society 
continued in existence after the 
emergency which called it into be- 
ing, and operates a free employment 
bureau for domestics and a Catholic 
Room Registry. 

Two years ago our Holy Father 
bestowed on Miss O’Donohue the 
medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice, in 
recognition of her outstanding phi- 
lanthropies over a period of more 
than fifty years. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Michael J. 
Lavelle, Rector of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, was the celebrant of the 
Solemn Mass of Requiem at the Ca- 
thedral in the presence of what was 
said to be the largest attendance at 
any funeral Mass for a lay person. 
After the Mass Msgr. Lavelle de- 
livered a short eulogy. 

May her soul rest in peace! 


atti. 
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Dr. FREDERICK PAULDING 


DeaTH took a second prominent 
Catholic early in September, in the 
passing of Dr. Frederick Paulding, 
Shakespearean actor, lecturer and 
writer. For many years Dr. Pauld- 
ing was a regular lecturer at the 
Catholic Summer School, Cliff 
Haven, New York. 
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Dr. Paulding was a collateral de- 
scendant of Washington Irving. He 
became prominent on the profes- 
sional stage in Shakespearean pro- 
ductions and other classics in his 
early manhood, but since 1910 he 
devoted his time and talents to read- 
ings and dramatic recitals in 
schools, colleges and clubs through- 
out the country. Dr. Paulding had 
never married. He lived in Ruther- 
ford, N. J., and was seventy-eight 
years of age at the time of his death. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


- 
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PASTORAL LETTER OF SPANISH 
BISHOPS 


A JoinT Pastoral Letter, signed by 
two Cardinals, six Archbishops, 
thirty-five Bishops and five Vicars 
Capitular, of the Church in Spain, 
was issued July Ist, but did not be- 
come public in this country till the 
beginning of September. It is ad- 
dressed to the Bishops of the world 
“with the sole aim that the truth, 
which has been obscured through 
shallowness or malice, may shine 
forth, and they may help us to di- 
vulge it,” the Pastoral says. 

The Bishops thank the Catholic 
press for their treatment of the war 
in Spain, and regret that some news- 
papers and reviews have been un- 
fair, but, they say, “what hurts us 
most is that an important part of the 
foreign Catholic press should have 
contributed to this mental devi- 
ation.” The Pastoral points out 
that, “the Spanish war is the result 
of the struggle between irreconcil- 
able ideologies; in its very origins 
are involved the gravest questions of 
moral, juridical, religious and his- 
torical order.” It maintains “that 
the Spanish Episcopate has given 
since the year 1931, the highest ex- 
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amples of apostolic and_ civic 
moderation. Adapting itself to the 
tradition of the Church and to the 
guidance of the Holy See, it placed 
itself resolutely on the side of the 
constituted powers, exerting itself in 
order to collaborate with them for 
the common good.” 

The Pastoral says positively: 
“The Church has neither wished for 
this war nor provoked it, and we do 
not think it necessary to vindicate 
her from the charge of belligerency 
with which the Spanish Church has 
been censored in foreign newspa- 
pers. ... She was vexed and perse- 
cuted before it broke out; she has 
been the chief victim of the fury of 
one of the litigant parties; .. . it ap- 
peared so clear from its beginnings 
that one of the belligerent parties 
was aiming directly at the abolition 
of the Catholic religion in Spain.” 

The Pastoral makes several speci- 
fic charges: “A short time before the 
revolt broke out there had arrived 
from Russia seventy-nine special- 
ized agitators. The National Com- 
mission of Marxist Unification dur- 
ing these same days ordered the 
setting up of revolutionary militia- 
men in the villages. . . . The revolu- 
tion was ‘most eruel.’ The forms of 
murder took on characteristics of 
horrible barbarity. . . . The revolu- 
tion was ‘inhuman.’ The honor of 
women has not been respected, not 
even of those consecrated to God... . 
The revolution was ‘barbarous,’ in- 
asmuch as it destroyed the civilizing 
work of centuries. It destroyed also 
thousands of works of art, many of 
them of world-wide reputation. . .. 
The revolution trampled under foot 
the most essential principles of ‘the 
law of nations.’ . . . The revolution 
was essentially ‘anti-Spanish.’ The 
work of destruction was realized to 
cries of ‘Long live Russia!’ in the 
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shadow of the internationsa: fom. 

munist flag. .. . But above all “4 

revolution was anti-Christian.” 
“We count the martyrs in th4y. 






try.” They state that in M 
the first three months m 
22,000 were murdered. T 
ures are premature, th 
that about 20,000 ch 


killed “without triaY most times, on 
the spot, for no other reason than 
that of their function in society.” 
Apparently figures are not available 
for the number of men and women 
of Religious Orders who suffered a 
like fate. 

The latter part of the Pastoral 
deals with the Nationalist Movement 
and the reasons why the Bishops 
support it. “There is no hope in 
Spain,” they say, “for the recon- 
quering of justice and peace and the 
blessings that derive from them 
other than the triumph of the Na- 
tionalist movement. . . . The civic- 
military revolt was in its origin a na- 
tional movement of defense of the 
fundamental principles of every civi- 
lized society.” 

The conclusion is a noble expres- 
sion of Christian forgiveness and a 
plea for prayers and for peace. “We 
pardon with all our hearts,” say the 
Bishops, “all those who, without 
knowing what they are doing, have 
done the gravest damage to the 
Church and to their country. They 
are our sons. We implore before 
God and in their favor the merits of 
our martyrs, of the ten Bishops and 
of the thousands of priests and 
Catholics who died forgiving them, 
and also the suffering like to a deep 
sea, which Spain is undergoing.” 
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CENTENARY# F BEATIFICATION OF 
p Martin, O.P. 


JE ceremonies in the 


emn Mass the first day, when the 
sermon was preached by the Most 
Rev. Felix Couturier, O.P., Bishop of 
Alexandria, Ont. Bishop Walsh 
spoke at the conclusion of the Mass, 
as did the Rev. Edward L. Hughes, 
O.P., founder of the Blessed Martin 
Guild. Bishop Couturier celebrated 
the Mass on the final day, and the 
Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., associate 
editor of America, delivered the ser- 
mon. Several other services were 
held during these days, all to give 
impetus to the movement to secure 
the canonization of Blessed Martin. 
Many priests interested in work 
among the Negroes attended. 


" 
— 





SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AT 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Turs term marked the inaugura- 
tion of a new School of Social Sci- 
ence at the Catholic University of 
America in Washington, with the 
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Right Rev. Francis J. Haas, Ph.D., 
LL.D., as its Dean. Monsignor Haas, 
recently made a Domestic Prelate, 
is well known in Washington, to 
which he is returning after an ab- 
sence of two years, during which he 
was rector of St. Francis Seminary 
in Milwaukee. In the years just 
preceeding he had been director of 
the National Catholic School of So- 
cial Service for women, an institu- 
tion that originated in the World 
War days in Washington. While at 
this school Monsignor Haas served 
on several Government boards that 
grew out of the N.R.A. and the 
W.P.A. While in Milwaukee he 
served on the State Labor Board. 
Therefore, he comes to the Univer- 
sity with practical knowledge of the 
great labor and social problems that 
are disturbing the country. Mon- 
signor Haas has always been inter- 
ested in such problems; the thesis 
for his doctorate at the Catholic 
University in 1922 was, “Mediation 
in the Men’s Garment Industry.” He 
has acted as a mediator in many 
strikes, notably im the Minneapolis 
truckmen’s strike three years ago, 
and the Tampa cigarmakers’ strike 
of 1935. 

The new School of Social Science 
is to take the place of the School of 
Social Work which has been render- 
ing admirable service to students of 
the University for several years un- 
der the direetion of the Right Rev. 
John O’Grady. 











Our Contributors 


Prerre Crasités, M.A., LL.B., has 
a well documented book on Pales- 
tine ready for publication, and we 
happily reap the benefit of the re- 
search incident thereto in “Palestine 
and Zionism.” Though a _ con- 
tributor of long standing we think 
this is one of the best things the 
Judge has given us. He has recently 
returned to his professorship in the 
Law School of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in Baton Rouge, after a trip 
to the metropolis to confer with his 
publishers. 


AFTER reading BEratrice Brap- 
SHAW Brown’s present story, we 
are more than ever convinced that 
“it is all in “The Point of View’ ”! 
‘Miss Brown’s own viewpoint seems 
to favor the city, for she has been 
eager these many months to leave 
Provincetown for New York—but 
who can tell what may happen on 
the way? 


WE take off our hats to the Rev. 
ALFRED SCHNEPP, S.M., as a man of 
courage if ever there was one, and 
we bespeak for his article, “Cath- 
olic Leadership in Education,” com- 
ment equally honest and coura- 
geous, be it pro or con. Father 
Schnepp belongs to the Society of 
Mary of Paris, spent five years in the 
seminary in Fribourg, Switzerland, 
and since his ordination in 1934, has 
been teaching in the department of 
education of St. Mary’s University 
in San Antonio, Texas. He holds his 
B.A. from the University of Dayton 
and his S.T.L. from Fribourg, and is 
a contributor to America, the Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review, the Ec- 


clesiastical Review, the Journal of 
Religious Instruction, etc. 


WE can picture readers of the old 
St. Nicholas thrilling responsively to 
Grace H. (Mrs. Harry S.) SHEr- 
woop’s reminiscence of the court 
poet in whose search they probably 
all joined in the long ago. Mrs. 
Sherwood, an old friend, will be re- 
membered for her “Adventures of a 
Literary Housekeeper,” a somewhat 
kindred article to “Sundown Poets,” 
in our December, 1926, number, as 
well as for many charming essays in 
between times. 


WE should not like to be on the 
defensive in a court battle with 
LAWRENCE Lucey, the young Brook- 
lyn attorney who writes with such 
striking clarity and logic on “The 
Supreme Court and Social Justice.” 
Mr. Lucey is a frequent contributor 
to Catholic and secular magazines, 
usually on sociological subjects. 


HavinG allowed himself only a 
short vacation, from the closing of 
summer courses to the opening of 
the new scholastic year, Dr. JosEPH 
J. Reiiry, M.A., Px.D., Litt.D., is in 
harness again at Hunter College. 
We welcome his ripe judgment on 
his present subject, “J. M. Barrie,” 
though where he gets the time to 
write baffles us not a little. 


In “Up Spain!” we have the fruits 
of Rev. Josepn F. THornino’s first- 
hand study, made this summer, of 
that unhappy country. Father 
Thorning has returned to his duties 
as Professor of Sociology and Social 














OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


History at Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. 


ELeEANoR Myers (Mrs. C. Har- 
vEY) Jewett (“Garth and Gram”) 
succeeds again in re-creating for us 
the medieval atmosphere that lent 
such charm to her first story, 
“Shadow and Substance,” in our 
August, 1935, number. 


THE tone of BLancHE H. Dow’s 
fine article, “A New Emphasis in 
American Thought,” is a natural 
consequence of the fact that she is 
the daughter of a clergyman, and 
after studying at Smith College was 
graduated from the School of Ex- 
pression, Boston. At present on the 
staff of the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers’ College at Maryville, she 
is best known to us as a poet, and is 
herself an illustration of that new 
concept of the American scholar 
about which she writes. 


One of our promising young writ- 
ers, J. G. E. Hopkins (“Father Knox 
and a Great Victorian’”’), is a gradu- 
ate of Fordham University, now 
teaching at Loyola School and work- 
ing betimes for his M.A. at Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Hopkins has a 
flair for first editions and has al- 
ready collected a library that is the 
envy of his literary friends. He 
writes for many current periodicals, 
is a member of the Executive Board 
of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America and associate editor of 
Spirit. 
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THE whilom Petronius Applejoy 
appears under his own name, D. R. 
Lock, this month, but with all the 
Applejoy (or is it Lock?) distinc- 
tiveness and insight (“Richard Jef- 
feries as Prophet”). Mr. Lock is 
widely published in British periodi- 
cals and is now capturing the Ameri- 
can public as well. America carried 
an article of his lately and there is 
always favorable comment from our 
readers when he writes for us. 


Poets: We should like to know 
whether spring or fall brings the 
more powerful poetic urge. Be that 
as it may, “October” has stirred as 
genuine and as veteran a poet as’ J. 
Corson MILLER to give us another 
lovely lyric. Sara VAN ALSTYNE 
ALLEN confesses that to a Cali- 
fornian, fall has a special magic; 
“Second Spring” was suggested to 
her by a newspaper clipping of a 
tree which blossomed out of season 
in Colorado. While doing research 
work in New Mexico, a new poet, 
Mrs. GrAcE MEREDITH, became so 
impressed with the good labors and 
the magnificent courage of the Fran- 
ciscans that she was impelled to 
write “Padre Juan Ramirez.” Mrs. 
Meredith is a member of the Society 
of Friends, living in Sante Fe, and 
well known in many magazines. It 
is good to be articulate, as is CLARE 
NICHOLL, our sensitive Bucking- 
hamshire poet, in her “The Praise 
of the Persecuted,” whose name is 
legion in this era of advanced civi- 
lization. 











Mew Books 


The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism. By Robert A. Brady.—Conversa- 
tion at Midnight. By Edna St. Vincent Millay.—Germany’s New Religion. By 
Wilhelm Hauer, Karl Heim and Kar] Adam.—The Crisis of Civilization; The Cru- 
sades; An Essay on the Nature of Contemporary England. By Hilaire Belloc.—Re- 
ligious Tradition and Myth. By Erwin R. Goodenough.—The Citadel. By A. J. 
Cronin.—Diversity in Holiness. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J.—Luther and His Work. By 
Joseph Clayton.—Pamela's Daughters. By Robert Palfrey Utter and Gwendolyn 
Bridges Needham.—The Cruise of the Conrad. By Alan Villiers.—Safeguarding 
Mental Health. By Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J—The Two Sciences of Psychology. 
By Arthur D. Fearon, Ph.D.—The Siege of Alcazar. By Major Geoffrey McNeill- 
Moss.—The Song of the World. By Jean Giono.—The Silver Fleece. By Robert 


Collis, M.D.—-Shorter Notices. 


The Spirit and Structure of German 
Fascism. By Robert A. Brady. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

At present Associate Professor of 
Economics in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Professor Brady’s past con- 
nection with the Labor Department 
in Washington as well as his re- 
searches in Europe, entitle him to be 
heard on such.a vital question as the 
German experiment. His book, as 
Professor Laski states in the fore- 
word, is the most complete account 
that we have of social and economic 
conditions in Germany. It is really 
amazing to find in it almost every de- 
tail of the intricate and complex or- 
ganization set up by the Nazis in or- 
der to keep their hold on Germany 
and to put their plans into execu- 
tion. So far as one can check up, 
there is no factual error in the work, 
which is certainly astonishing, in 
view of the complexity of the sub- 
ject. 

Unfortunately all this is marred 
by the decidedly Marxist outlook of 
the learned writer. Even the title 
betrays his prejudices. He overlooks 
the essential difference between Fas- 
cism and Nazism, because he cannot 


see the German experiment under 
any other aspect than that of class 
war and monopolistic capitalism. 
His comparisons between the spirit 
and ethics, the phraseology and or- 
ganization of the N.R.A. (and its au- 
thors) and the Nazi experiment of 
Mr. Schacht and his lieutenants, and 
his occasional almost passionate de- 
fense of Soviet Russia against the 
reproach of being nothing but a 
form of modern Totalitarianism, 
show clearly that the author’s heart 
isin Communism. Consequently he 
is unable to see anything but graft, 
hypocrisy and bad will on the one 
side, while on the other, Soviet Rus- 
sia is an innocent and benevolent 
lamb. The tremendous “bureau- 
cratization” of Germany and the 
universal regimentation, the reck- 
less indoctrination and suppression 
of public opinion is faithfully re- 
ported, while it would appear that 
all this is unknown in Russia. It 
sounds almost like “red” propa- 
ganda, when, e. g., Mr. Brady wants 
us to believe that “other borrowings 
from the Soviet Union are the travel- 
ing theater and the _ traveling 
cinema” (p. 156), forgetting that 
Russia seems to have borrowed 
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these things from pre-Nazi Ger- 
many. 

I think it is not fair to translate 
the famous: “Gemeinnutz geht vor 
Eigennutz” as the author does: 
“profits through service.” The em- 
phasis is clearly on the two words 
“gemein” and “eigen,” signifying 
that the common good precedes and 
surpasses individual and private 
profit. The chapter: “Science, 
Handmaiden of Inspired Truth,” al- 
though the typically “enlightened” 
matter to be expected from a Marx- 
ist, has many fine passages and 
clearly shows the Nazi doctrinaires 
to be mere dilletantes and often dis- 
honest, especially in their racial and 
“blood-and-soil” philosophy. 

The general impression which 
Professor Brady seeks to create by 
scientific analysis and factual evi- 
dence is that Hitler and his gang are 
essentially the champions of mo- 
nopolistic capitalism and that all 
their doctrines and their cultural 
measures are either meant to estab- 
lish this rule more firmly or to de- 
ceive the unhappy victims of this 
brutal system. As things have de- 
veloped in Germany these last four 
years one might be tempted to be- 
lieve that in this case Marx’s theory 
of history is right. But still—with 
all his learned documentation, Dr. 
Brady’s conclusions are not war- 
ranted and he misinterprets life, 
which is too complex to fit into Karl 
Marx’s schemata. 

No one who wants information on 
the economic and social aspect of 
Nazi Germany can afford to miss 
this book. We Catholics have al- 
ready overemphasized the doctrinal 
and philosophical aspect of the 
struggle in Germany. The neglect 
of its secular aspect can only weaken 
our just combat against its mad cul- 
tural atrocities. 
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Conversation at Midnight. By Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
Apparently Miss Millay, having 

learned to do two or three things 

perfectly, is going through an ex- 
perimental stage. Yesterday it was 

Baudelaire—today it is a “conver- 

sation piece” in which seven con- 

temporary men (but no women!) 
are turned loose to discuss their own 
problems and the problems of the 
modern world. Sometimes the dis- 
cussion falls into free verse or blank 
verse, sometimes it startles us by a 
sonnet or effervesces into nonsense 
rimes; but much of the time it might 
just as well be in prose. And there 
is as little unity in content as in 
form. The financier pleads his 
cause with stodgy dignity, the Com- 
munist is at once fiery and bore- 
some, the Catholic priest—to whom 

Miss Millay has given some of the 

finest lines in the book, including 

the sonnet, “If you live in the street 
called Now, in a house named Here” 

—insists upon eternal values and 

the peace that lives only in the heart. 

The artist and the two young writers 

are alternately amusing, vulgar and 

pathetic. No one gets anywhere in 
particular; and the “liberal agnos- 
tic” host of the party—who seems 
to voice the author’s own disen- 
chantment—w hile interested in 
everything is on the whole in favor 
of seeing humanity wiped out. 

Taunted by the others with con- 

demning all programs, he replies 

rather profoundly: 


“If I’m sitting on a fence, it’s a 
barbed wire fence, and it hurts 
me more than it does you.” 


On some such fence, both poeti- 
cally and philosophically, the vol- 
ume leaves Edna Millay. So excel- 
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lent a critic as Louis Untermeyer 
has not hesitated to brand these end- 
less conversations as dull. Person- 
ally I do not find them dull—even 
when they discuss Das Kapital, or 
tease woman with the frivolous 
shuttlecock of the old Vanity Fair, 
or descend to the merely ugly details 
of second rate “realistic” fiction. I 
merely find it rather sad that often 
they are not poetry at all, and that 
an artist of Miss Millay’s stature 
should not be giving us pages of 
really permanent value and beauty. 
K. B. 


Germany’s New Religion: The Ger- 
man Faith Movement. By Wil- 
helm Hauer, Karl Heim and Karl 
Adam. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 

Two English translators have 
gathered into this small book essays 
by a Nazi, a Protestant, and a Cath- 
olic, with the intent of mirroring the 
religious conflict in Germany over 
the German Faith Movement. It is 
not an altogether satisfactory pic- 
ture. Herr Hauer, founder of the 
Movement, is too vague and subjec- 
tive for us to gain a clear idea of 
what he is driving at, except that he 
wants some kind of pantheistic re- 
ligion, based on the supremacy of 
what he calls the Indo-Germanic 
race. His main tenet is the experi- 
ence of the German consciousness. 
Christianity is rejected in toto, as an 
Eastern cult, Jewish in origin. He 
adopts a kind of whining apologetic, 
feeling himself the victim of Chris- 
tian persecution. He wants no 
dogma, and as far as this reviewer 
can make out, he aims merely at giv- 
ing the new Germany a substitute 
for religion, based on Teutonic su- 
premacy. 

His Lutheran opponent, Karl 
Heim, is hardly more satisfying. He 
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defends Christianity on the whole 
by showing that Luther was as Ger- 
man as any Nazi. This is a view- 
point made necessary by his oppo- 
nent’s tactics, and as such this essay 
has a place in this book. Dr. Heim 
brings out the essential divergence 
of the two systems, but does not see 
that the Nazi faith springs logically 
from his own. 

Karl Adam’s lecture, delivered at 
Tiibingen, was not expressly aimed 
at this polemic, and so is only an in- 
direct answer to Hauer. The trans- 
lators unconsciously reveal this 
when they say thaf both Hauer and 
his opponents seem to think that 
God is wholly and only immanent 
in the world. Anybody who knows 
Karl Adam knows that he would 
agree with the translators that God 
is both transcendent and immanent, 
and that in fact few outside the 
Catholic Church hold this truth any 
longer. Dr. Adam’s lecture, how- 
ever, is well worth reading for itself. 
The book as a document has a place 
in the modern library of the history 
of religions. W. P. 


The Crisis of Civilization. By Hilaire 
Belloc. New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 

The Crusades. Same author. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.00. 

An Essay on the Nature of Contempo- 
rary England. Same author. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $1.25. 
Despite the absence of anything 

like a table of contents—a defect all 

the more regrettable because of the 
character and the value of the vol- 
ume—the first work in this group, 
which reproduces the lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Belloc at Fordham 
last spring is one of his best books. 
He writes on the thesis that the 
Catholic Church created Christian 
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civilization by collecting and in- 
fusing new life into the social tra- 
ditions of the Greco-Roman Em- 
pire. Christian Europe, having sur- 
vived the attacks of the barbarians 
and the Mohammedans, reached its 
climax in the thirteenth century and 
then entered upon a decline. After 
the disaster of the Reformation, 
Christendom became increasingly 
feeble and divided and at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century 
reached the brink of chaos. It now 
faces a crisis; and the issue is the 
restoration of Catholicism or de- 
struction. 

The book is divided, not as the 
course of lectures was, but accord- 
ing to a series of topics five in num- 
ber: The Foundation of Christen- 
dom—tThe Siege of Christendom— 
The Reformation—The Destruction 
of Christendom — The Suggested 
Remedies. Mr. Belloc’s conclusion 
is that we must either resign our- 
selves to Communism or set to work 
applying Christian principles to 
our present common life—a task 
which involves the restriction of 
monopoly, the curbing of the money 
power, the establishment of codpera- 
tive work, the wide distribution of 
private property, the principle of the 
guild, and the restriction of usury 
and competition. 

As the preceding outline reveals, 
the book is, in the main, a contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of history. It 
is based upon wide study and it 
profits by the illuminating power of 
the author’s faith. Some of the 
things he says are open to question; 
some may be refuted. In accord 
with his custom he neither sum- 
mons witnesses, nor collects refer- 
ences, nor presents convincing facts, 
but rather sums up and interprets. 
These latter aids, no less than the 
former, however, are necessary for 


the right understanding of human 
history; and Mr. Belloc, whatever 
his shortcomings, is certainly well 
qualified to point out a vista through 
which a student may look, to his own 
great enlightenment. Few careful 
readers will miss the real signifi- 
cance of this book; yet, as already 
stated, a full analytical table of con- 
tents would have made it doubly in- 
structive to those for whom pre- 
sumably it is intended. 


Another interesting book of Mr. 
Belloc’s, The Crusades, describes 
the temporarily successful effort of 
Christian Europe to set up a Latin 
state in the Mohammedan world. 
The writer presents vividly the 
really significant features of that 
historic movement and indicates the 
elements which chiefly contributed 
to its failure. The reader learns 
pleasantly just what Europe was 
aiming at, what means were avail- 
able for the attempt, and why an 
enterprise so magnificently con- 
ceived and so heroically undertaken 
met with such a disappointing meas- 
ure of success. Mr. Belloc’s account 
serves to correct both the error of 
those who regard the Crusades as an 
outgrowth of purely religious fervor 
and the opposite error of those who 
trace the Crusades to a single eco- 
nomic root. His account might be 
useful also as the background of 
more than one romance closer to the 
truth than The Talisman of Scott, a 
book, by the way, which the author 
dismisses as an “excellent novel 
(and grotesquely unhistorical 
work).” 


The third recent work of this in- 
defatigable author’s is a short trea- 
tise which aims to show that the 
three main characteristics of Eng- 
land as she now is, are, that she is 
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commercial, that she is Protestant, 
and that she is aristocratic—more 
aristocratic in fact than any other 
country of the present day. Mr. 
Belloc sums up his review of the ele- 
ments which make up England by 
saying that the traditional hostility 
to Catholicism and the vigorous 
commercial spirit are still secure 
and strong; but he sees the gradual 
failing of the aristocratic quality 
“which has been the vital force of 
the country since modern England 
began to be, 300 years ago.” 
J. McS. 


Religious Tradition and Myth. By 
Erwin R. Goodenough. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
$1.50. 

If you wonder why Christian 
youths — Catholic and Protestant 
alike—lose their faith at our mod- 
ern universities, you have only to 
read the crude, dogmatic assertions 
of this modernistic professor of the 
history of religion at Yale Univer- 
sity. His book is based on four 
sophomoric lectures given at Colo- 
rado College under the auspices of 
the Cooper Memorial Publication 
Fund. 

The intellectual caliber of the au- 
thor may be gleaned at the outset by 
his definition of religion. Of the 
sixty odd definitions that I have 
gathered together in the past forty 
odd years this is undoubtedly the 
worst. “Religion,” he tells us, “is 
what a man does, mentally as well 
as physically, in response to his con- 
victions, or possibly to his uncon- 
scious assumptions, as to the nature 
of the forces which really control 
himself and his environment.” 
With that definition as a starting 
point we can readily realize that our 
professor does not believe in a per- 
sonal God—would that not spell an- 
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thropomorphism? — the possibility 
of a divine revelation, the possibility 
of miracles, the existence of the su- 
pernatural world of the spirit. 
Christianity in his eyes is a fable or 
a myth from beginning to end, ac- 
cepted only by a “painfully obvious 
inferior clergy.” “The religion of 
Jesus was not Christianity, but Ju- 
daism”; “the Gospel can never ap- 
peal to the modern world so long as 
it poses as having ultimate truth, 
whether as a creed or a person”; 
“Jesus’ literal teachings have no au- 
thority as such”; the divinity of 
Christ, the virgin birth, original sin, 
the redemption, the resurrection are 
all man-invented myths; the cultus 
of the saints and the Blessed Virgin 
is merely the Church’s capitulation 
to polytheism; etc. 

When a man empties theism and 
Christianity of its content, and then 
talks sentimentally about “the ex- 
perience of spiritual discovery to be 
found in the hearts of Children,” we 
marvel exceedingly, and wonder 
where “the richness not of common 
earth” is to be found. B. L. C. 


The Citadel. By A. J. Cronin. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
To this novel Dr. Cronin has 

brought all his gifts: a lifetime of 

pertinent experience, high stand- 
ards as a doctor and a powerful 
flair for story-telling, the sum total 
of outlook, wisdom and skill which 
go to make him himself. The result 
is a gripping piece of fiction, and it 
is moreover a vehement attack on 
the prevalent system of medical 
practice,—an attack that has set all 

England talking and is certain to 

have a similar effect here, whether 

the charges made be generally en- 
dorsed or not. 
The Citadel follows the career of 

Andrew Manson, a brilliant and 
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high-principled physician, lacking 
in humor, perhaps, but strong in 
integrity. On finishing his courses 
in the Dundee Medical Schools, Dr. 
Manson begins his professional life 
as an assistant in a Welsh mining 
town, where he marries a simple 
and admirable little school teacher. 
Later, he gets a post with a Medical 
Aid Society, secures his M.R.C.P. un- 
der most difficult conditions, experi- 
ences the red-tape restrictions of an 
official appointment, and eventually 
rises on the tide of his ability and 
ambition to a hospital connection 
and a lucrative London practice. As 
this plan follows pretty closely the 
sequence of events in Dr. Cronin’s 
own life, it may be presumed that he 
writes full knowingly. 

He achieves an absorbing story 
without finding it necessary to de- 
part from the traditional manner. 
Major and minor characters are 
credible and well-proportioned, but 
it is Cronin’s analysis of the back- 
ground of the medical profession in 
England which lifts the book high 
above the average. Among the many 
conditions that evoke such bitter in- 
vective from the author are these: 
the impractical training, based on 
outmoded textbooks, with which 
young doctors are turned loose on a 
trusting public; the conscientious 
doctor’s bafflement by his incompe- 
tent or indifferent colleagues; the 
deadening authority wielded by ig- 
norant boards and committees; the 
vast field supposed to be covered by 
a general practitioner which leaves 
him neither time nor energy for pro- 
fessional progress or maintenance 
of standards; and an entente cor- 
diale of the Harley Street fraternity 
which winks at fee-splitting and the 
unprincipled mulcting of gullible 
patients. 

Those readers who took exception 


to the moral tone of certain passages 
in Cronin’s earlier novels will here 
find small cause for complaint. Dr. 
Manson’s inescapable recognition of 
his responsibility to God, together 
with the ideal of marriage as type- 
fied by Christine’s selfless devotion 
and her relentless demand for in- 
tegrity, will go far to win favor in 
new circles. 

There are occasional gory scenes, 
and of course a number of techni- 
calities, but the author has been 
notably considerate of his lay read- 
ers in this respect. 

A tale that holds the interest in- 
tensely from first to last, it is, how- 
ever, far more than mere entertain- 
ment—it is a compelling piece of 
propaganda destined to have a wide- 
spread and lasting effect. Cc. A. 


Diversity in Holiness. By R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00. 

“Holiness is one thing only, the 
Christ-Life,” or the love of God and 
of man, in an exceptionally high de- 
gree; but holiness has manifested it- 
self in many forms, as the twelve 
holy persons sketched by Father 
Steuart in his recent volume abun- 
dantly illustrate. Those chosen are: 
Mother Julian of Norwich, St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, Brother Lawrence, St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre, the Holy 
Man of Tours, St. Catherine of 
Genoa, Marie-Eustelle Harpain, St. 
Teresa of Lisieux, the Abbé Huvelin, 
St. Bernadette Soubirous, St. John 
Baptist Vianney (Curé of Ars), and 
St. Ignatius Loyola. 

In character there is the greatest 
diversity among them. Contrast the 
bishop and gentleman, St. Francis 
de Sales, and the beggar and outcast 
St. Benedict Joseph Labre; or the 
high-minded lady, Mother Julian, 
and the poor, little ignorant peasant’ 
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girl, St. Bernadette; or St. Ignatius, 
with visions of a world to conquer, 
and Brother Lawrence in his kitch- 
en. Yet all are modeled on one 
character, that of Jesus; all were 
alike in one thing, a supreme and in- 
tense love of God, and consequently, 
an utter disregard for self. Nothing 
else is necessary; neither education, 
nor intelligence above a_ certain 
minimum, nor broadmindedness in 
worldly affairs, nor bodily cleanli- 
ness, nor adaptability to any earthly 
usefulness, nor social qualities, nor 
charm of personality—nothing but 
heroic love. 

Father Steuart delights in empha- 
sizing this point; he achieves his 
purpose, but at what a cost! His 
book would give the creeps to many 
outside the Church; if Nietzsche, the 
admirer of the blonde beast, had 
read it, he would have been hurried 
to the madhouse ten years before his 
time. Father Steuart did not aim to 
choose the greatest, the most attrac- 
tive, or the most imitable saints. He 
inclines rather to saints who have 
specialties of one kind or another, 
but he set out to illustrate an idea, 
and has done so very thoroughly. 
His book abounds in beautiful and 
edifying thoughts. His sentences, 
however, are too often long, lumber- 
ing and obscure; so let the reader be 
forewarned that unless he is as 
saintly as the characters he is read- 
ing about, he will be in frequent 
danger of falling into sins of im- 
patience. J. F. F. 


Luther and His Work. By Joseph 
Clayton. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Literature on Luther and his ac- 
tivities we have in abundance— 
original works, translations from 
several European languages, 3 vol- 
ume series, large books, small books, 
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pamphlets, articles in magazines 
and encyclopedias. Yet there has 
still been room in English for a vol- 
ume written in popular style, com- 
posed by a man expert in the history 
of the Protestant Reformation and 
historical minded enough to paint a 
picture uncolored by prejudice. 
Precisely this sort of book has now 
been provided by Joseph Clayton, an 
Oxford man (Worcester College), a 
Fabian lecturer and editor of Labor 
Chronicle some forty years ago, a 
Catholic now for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and a Fellow of the Royal His- 
torical Society whose Short History 
of the Protestant Reformation in 
Great Britain and Short Study of Sir 
Thomas More are perhaps the best 
known of his numerous publica- 
tions. 

Mr. Clayton condenses an enor- 
mous amount of information into 
the fifteen chapters which make up 
this book, yet the story is never 
cumbersome. Intimate familiarity 
with the modern labor movement 
and profound interest in economic 
questions have led the author to 
point out the relation of the Prot- 
estant religion to material pros- 
perity and the connection between 
Protestant ethics and modern capi- 
talism. It is safe to say that we have 
no better popular study of Luther 
available in English. A brief but 
sufficient bibliography is appended 
to the volume, and a chart of dates 
with several outline maps give help 
to the careful reader. 

Already Mr. Clayton’s book has 
been welcomed by non-Catholic 
critics as exceptionally fair and 
thoroughly objective. An editorial 
comment stresses the fact that an 
impartial study of Luther has be- 
come especially desirable because of 
the present need of codperation be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants in 
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their defense of religion against the 
assaults of atheistic Communism. 
One notes with pleasure that Mr. 
Clayton, himself a contributor to 
THE CatTHoLtic Wortp, has dedi- 
cated this book to a fellow contribu- 
tor, Dr. W. F. P. Stockley, now 
Emcritus Professor of English Liter- 
ature at the University of Cork. 
J. Mcs. 


Pamela’s Daughters. By Robert Pal- 
frey Utter and Gwendolyn Bridges 
Needham. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50. 

The studies which make up this 
volume have appeared sporadically 
over a period of almost twenty years 
and an enormous amount of reading 
and research obviously went into 
them. The book as it stands is a his- 
tory of the heroine in English fiction 
beginning with Richardson’s Pam- 
ela, the volume named for whom 
is generally regarded as the first 
novel in the language. Thus Pam- 
ela becomes the mother of a 
progeny whose name is legion and 
whose evolution is traced here until 
the present day. The authors did 
not limit their study to the masters 
of English fiction but explored 
countless second- and third-class 
novels celebrated in their day but 
now known only to the specialist. 
Here are heroines of all types and 
kinds, menial, middle-class, and 
aristocratic, the sentimental and the 
common sense, the tearful, the sub- 
tle, the dainty, the masculine, the 
vampish, all the way from those who 
cherished virtue through those who 
deemed it a commodity and on to 
those who in this day of the Freu- 
dian complex, consider it the beast 
in the jungle, the obstacle to “fulfill- 
ment,” the menace to joy. It is the 
history of the heroine as she has 
“evolved” in the past three decades 


which is especially pertinent and— 
to those who still believe in stand- 
ards of conduct and manners—dis- 
turbing. 

In a sense Miss Needham and Mr. 
Utter have presented a kind of his- 
tory of English civilization from 
1740, for the chief characters of fic- 
tion presumably reflect types in real 
life, and the place of women in a 
given epoch is an important index of 
a nation’s moral and intellectual 
progress. 

In the light of that fact the au- 
thors faced a difficult problem: on 
the one hand they had to present a 
great amount of material which re- 
fused to be treated lightly and on 
the other they tried to even the score 
by assuming a kind of half-ironic 
superiority toward the characters 
they discussed with the result that 
the book is curiously uneven, some- 
times as flippant and smart as an 
undergraduate comic weekly and 
sometimes as heavy as a disserta- 
tion. 

Once a foe of Macaulay eyeing 
him afar off remarked to his neigh- 
bor, “Can anybody be as wise as that 
man looks?” A similar question 
arises as one reads this book. For 
example we encounter this: “The 
Church . . . had to soft-pedal the vir- 
tue of poverty and keep the Bible in 
unreadable languages when it began 
to get rich.” This interesting but 
exloded canard which the authors 
presumably believed seems to find 
them a long way from home but 
they wander so often and so far that 
at least one reviewer questioned at 
times whether he were reading a 
study of feminine anatomy, pages 
from the revelations of a modiste, 
or an “emancipated” sophomore’s 
theme on “Why chastity?” 

Pamela’s Daughters deals with a 
theme which of itself is valuable, in- 








teresting, and meaty, and it is due to 
the authors to say that they possess 
the wide erudition required to han- 
dle it well. That in the present re- 
viewer’s judgment they failed, that 
what he anticipated as a brilliant 
and delightful book turned out to be 
a dull and irritating one, is due to 
faults of method and treatment; of 
method, because they were unwill- 
ing or unable to exercise reasonable 
powers of selection; of treatment 
because they refused to believe that 
the subject deserved to be treated 
with dignity and skill. And in this 
ease skill would have included dig- 
nity. J.J. R. 


The Cruise of the Conrad. A Journal 
of a Voyage Round the World. By 
Alan Villiers. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 

This log, for it is a log with liter- 
ary digressions, records probably 
the last voyage of a square rigged 
frigate round the world. Her type, 
and often does the author regret it, 
has vanished from the seven seas. 
The last sail was at all events a gal- 
lant one for a vessel of 212 tons. 
Copenhagen, Ipswich, Madeira, the 
Bahamas, New York, then Rio de 
Janeiro, Tristan da Cunha and Cape 
Town, Java, Bali and Singapore. 
All through the Dutch East Indies 
and the Coral Sea to Sidney, then to 
Auckland, Tahiti and a long beat 
round the Horn to New York. Sixty 
thousand miles of water and a little 
over two years of time. A couple of 
bad moments when the ship came 
within an inch of being lost; one at 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, and the other 
on the Wari Reef in the Coral Sea; a 
yard lost, a mast sprung—the rou- 
tine mishaps of earlier days at sea 
—and safe in port again to pay off 
the ship’s company with no life lost. 
A good job of navigation. 
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‘The voyage was a hazard in more 
ways than one and financially re- 
mained so tothe end. With a skele- 
ton crew of grain ship sailors—the 
last recruiting ground for sail—Vil- 
liers sought to man his ship with 
Cadets from whom he did not wish 
to make a profit but who might pay 
their way. Their experience “before 
the mast” as set down here will not 
soon depart from them. For the out- 
sider the book is a straight if uncon- 
ventional travel book, with empha- 
sis on the problems of navigation in 
sail and salted with the sea. There 
are numerous plates; those of the 
Conrad, under almost all sailing 
conditions are beautiful. Alan Vil- 
liers obviously loves the sea and 
ships, square rigged ships above all, 
and he writes lovingly and under- 
standingly of both. B. M. O'R. 


Safeguarding Mental Health. By 
Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.50. 

Many a teacher, many a parent, 
many a person seeking practical in- 
struction on character development 
will look into the pages of this vol- 
ume and draw the quick conclusion, 
“This is the book for me.” For once, 
a hastily formed judgment will in 
the event prove to be perfectly cor- 
rect. For although such phrases as 
“mental hygiene,” “self-mastery,” 
and “emotional maturity” are often 
mere shibboleths — labels placed 
upon imperfect or worthless stock— 
this book will repay a careful reader. 
In contrast with the disappointing 
Success Courses which lure one on 
with the prospect of swift achieve- 
ment and provide little practical aid, 
the author here first notifies us that 
we can make no progress without 
contributing methodical and painful 
and long sustained effort, and then 

















proceeds to formulate for us an in- 
telligible and constructive program. 

Conscious that “ballyhoo” has 
served largely to discredit psy- 
chology and psychiatry, he warns us 
against the erroneous notion “that 
modern psychology has nothing to 
offer toward the preservation of 
mental health.” After having pro- 
vided in the body of his book a back- 
ground and a basis for his teaching, 
he sums up his message in a series 
of suggestions, not indeed exhaus- 
tive nor original, yet admirably 
practical and very valuable: 

1. When you cannot change a 
distressing situation, change your 
mental attitude toward it. 

2. Cultivate the habit of living 
one day at a time. 

3. Recognize the limitations of 
your equipment and of your re- 
sponsibility. If a job is none of your 
business, let it alone; if it is your 
business, do your best and then be 
satisfied with the result. 

4. Try to develop a liking for the 
work you have to do and, if possible, 
also cultivate a hobby. 

5. Acquire sufficient control of 
emotion to check a response not jus- 
tified by the circumstances. 

6. Make clear-cut definite deci- 
sions on the basis of reasonable mo- 
tives and abide by them. 

7. Steer clear of unnecessary 
haste; and divide your time proper- 
ly between work and play. 

8 Learn to laugh at yourself oc- 
casionally, instead of taking things 
too seriously. 

9. Avoid self-pity. 

10. Face the facts squarely. 

Concerning the principles he out- 
lines the author comments that it 
is easy to state them, it is hard to 
live up to them, and it is the work of 
an artist to train children to observe 
them. He concludes with the com- 
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forting reflection that although re- 
latively few people achieve a per- 
fectly balanced personality, we 
shall, if we aim high, probably 
reach a respectable level of mental 
adjustment. J. McS. 


The Two Sciences of Psychology. By 
Arthur D. Fearon, Ph.D. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.50. 
In this book Dr. Fearon, who is 

Professor of Psychology and Phi- 

losophy at the University of San 

Francisco, has done an excellent job 

in a really difficult field. He dis- 

cusses not merely his chosen sub- 
ject, psychology, both experimental 
and metaphysical, but gives the phi- 
losophical background without 
which both are practically senseless. 

His treatment throughout is so clear 

and logical that his meaning is evi- 

dent even to the untrained mind. 

Unusually fine diagrams are ap- 

pended wherever necessary, giving 

the student exceptional assistance 
in his work. 

Practically the entire field of psy- 
chology (or both psychologies), fol- 
lowing the author’s outline, has 
been very adequately covered. Par- 
ticularly important is the sentence, 
“The formation of character is the 
immediate goal of all education,” 
also “Free will necessarily (italics 
ours) enters into the development 
of the mind and is the most im- 
portant element in that develop- 
ment.” (Pp. 212, 213.) For it is 
precisely on this point of free will 
that many of the so-called “mod- 
erns” are hopelessly astray. 

On page 21 may be found one of 
the best comparative diagrams, that 
between “accidents” and “sub- 
stance.” As the author very aptly 
states, “To study man through the 
vehicle of experimental psychology 
would be very inadequate. We 
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should merely be describing man 
through his external manifesta- 
tions, his accidents” (p. 219). 

Appended to the book is a very fine 
summary, giving in a most compre- 
hensible way the gist of the book. 
Could it be used for a textbook? Yes/ 
Could it be used as a reference book? 
Again, Yes! Could it be used by the 
average reader, the so-called “Man- 
in-the-street” ?—again, Yes/ / / 

K. E. M. 


The Siege of Alcazar. By Major 
Geoffrey McNeill-Moss. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 
The publishers have done well to 

preserve for posterity the history of 
the defense of the Alcazar and they 
have chosen wisely in selecting for 
this purpose the account written by 
Major Geoffrey McNeill-Moss. Fa- 
miliar with the city of Toledo and 
its famous castle before the siege, 
he has since studied every nook and 
corner of its ruins. In addition, he 
has interviewed the high command 
of the Spanish Nationalist Army, the 
military authorities in Toledo and 
many men and officers who went 
through the siege. Moreover, he has 
made use of a diary and a series of 
letters written during those memo- 
rable seventy days, when a thousand 
soldiers with their wives and chil- 
dren held the old Moorish fortress 
against government forces, armed 
with all the appliances of modern 
warfare. 

The author arranges his material 
skillfully, beginning his book with 
a brief sketch of Toledo and follow- 
ing with an account of the events in 
Spain since the replacement of the 
Monarchy by the Republic in 1931. 
After telling of the outbreak of the 
revolt in Morocco and in Spain it- 
self, he takes us through the story 
of the siege, day by day, from the 
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18th of July to the 27th of Septem- 
ber, when the siege was lifted by the 
approach of the Nationalist Army. 

By way of frontispiece we have an 
outline map of Spain. The illustra- 
tions are numerous. A brief appen- 
dix on the architectural history of 
the Alcazar is followed by another 
in which the author exposes the 
famous “fake” story about the 
massacre after the storming of 
Badajoz and shows that the “eye 
witness” of that massacre was four 
hundred miles away on the day in 
question. 

The author writes with the direct- 
ness and the dignity one might 
anticipate from a man of his position 
and reputation. He has nothing but 
words of respect for the brave men 
of the attacking force who squan- 
dered their lives in vain assaults 
upon the Alcazar and, as if compos- 
ing their epitaph, he writes, “They 
failed. Good luck to him who writes 
a book for them.” J. McS. 


The Song of the World. By Jean 
Giono. Translated by Henri 
Fluchére and Geoffrey Meyers. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.50. 

Accompanied by all the trumpet- 
blare with which a publisher could 
salute his author, comes this trans- 
lation of Giono’s Le Chant du Monde 
which was originally published in 
France in 1934. Giono is looked 
upon in Europe as something of a 
literary giant—powerful, rugged, 
massive and earthy. Varillon says 
of him: “With his hands, his feet, 
his entire body, he senses odors, 
colors, sounds, as an_ indivisible 
tissue of relationships. He carries 
the world not only about him, but 
within him.” 

Giono is disgusted with the 
present time, and so he makes his 
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book timeless, choosing for its scene 
the unspoiled river, forest, moun- 
tains of his own Basses-Alpes; and 
for its people, simple pagans, peas- 
ants who are healthy, clean and 
strong, who, he says, “alone know 
the world’s joy and sorrow.” With 
these elements, he has fashioned a 
tale of adventure, medieval in at- 
mosphere, primitive in character, 
where conventional reticences are 
no more to be met with than sophis- 
ticated subtleties. Man is far more 
body than soul in this scheme, and 
the poetry of nature is the high 
point of its spiritual scale. 

Giono’s charm lies in his descrip- 
tive powers and in the faint vein of 
madness which infiltrates the rich 
mine of his style. His vibrant im- 
agery is at times fantastic and at 
times, alas, obscure. At his touch 
the joy of life, drunk in from wood 
and water, from hill and dale, from 
snow and rain and sun, becomes 
acute to the verge of painfulness. 
Contrary to the usual method, he in- 
terprets man through nature, and 
nature through the eyes of man. His 
people speak with laconic simplicity, 
almost in monosyllables; they ex- 
perience only in the subconscious 
the reactions to the world about 
them which Giono voices with such 
consummate ease. His fighters are 
brave, his hero is gallant, his hero- 
ine is gentle, his story is robust and 
his lyrical personification of nature 
is as stirring as a day in spring. 

Cc. ‘A. 


The Silver Fleece. An Autobiogra- 
phy by Robert Collis, M.D. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.75. 

Robert Collis, now a Dublin doc- 
tor, crossed the path of this reviewer 
in the Army during the last year of 
the war, a heavy set youth with a 
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big nose. It is surprising that he 
should have written this charming, 
quiet, reflective book, a man whose 
major interest seemed to be the foot- 
ball field. There is a good deal of 
football here,—Collis went on to be- 
come a Cambridge Rugby Blue and 
got an International Cap playing for 
Ireland,—but there is much else. He 
chose medicine for a career and his 
studies brought him to Yale and 
Johns Hopkins. His American 
memories have left him with pleas- 
ant if superficial impressions but 
the core of his book—apart from 
sympathetic Irish Protestant Mid- 
dle Class sketches—lies in his con- 
tacts with Buchman of the so-called 
Oxford Group, whose disciple he be- 
came for a brief space, and George 
Russell (AE) who influenced him 
greatly. 

Buchman caught him young, rak- 
ing in the Cambridge athlete along 
with the assortment of tinkers, 
tailors, soldiers and sailors that 
mark the Oxford Group. According 
to Collis he is a sincerely religious 
man with the typical evangelical 
sense of sin, who hit upon a means 
of releasing the average man’s re- 
pressions. Buchman did not hold 
the medical student who found him 
in time a littie too “facile,” although 
Collis admits that he does much 
good. The early days and methods 
of this Group are interestingly set 
forth. The author’s association with 
AE was very brief; it comprised a 
voyage across the Atlantic. The re- 
viewer knew AE over a number of 
years although never at such close 
quarters. Russell left his mark on 
Collis as well he might, being a man 
of remarkable personality and a fine 
mind. But the mystic Irish panthe- 
ism of the Sage is more apt to appeal 
to a Protestant than to one grounded 
in the Faith. Much that the secular 
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mind marveled at in AE, the re- 
ligious mind can see as a substitute 
for clearer vision. Nonetheless any 
conversation with that man is a 
thing to be prized. 

For the rest, this book is a very 
readable narrative of a normal life 
which started at the turn of the cen- 
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tury and suffered the war during its 
most impressionable years. The war 
marred many, but not Collis, who 
has written a book, passages of 
which will be well remembered. Al- 
though offered a future in London 
he chose Dublin and has prospered 
there as he deserves. B. M. O'R. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: American Dream. By 
Michael Foster (New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $3.00). This is a 
particularly rich and invigorating 
novel capable of giving new impetus 
and ambition to those who, like its 
hero Shelby Thrall, feel mired and 
stagnated by the pressure of an 
over-ripe civilization. Shelby, city 
editor of a western newspaper, is 
disillusioned by the glut of sen- 
sationalism seen too close. He 
pauses to look back over the lives 
of his grandfather and his father, 
and his desire to forsake the taw- 
driness of his environment is con- 
firmed by the memory of these 
ancestors who dared to renounce 
comfortable security for freedom’s 
sake. From this perspective, he de- 
rives a new idea of life and liberty, 
and a new zest for living out his 
ideals. Like his predecessors, he 
dreams of an America where men 
will deal with one another in jus- 
tice, tenderness and truth. As the 
title would indicate, the book 
abounds in romance and sentiment. 
It is occasionally repetitious. At 
times the arm of coincidence seems 
overlong, and bits here and there 
are extremely far-fetched. Joanna 
Wells, for the most part, leaves us 
skeptical, and why, in the name of 
good novels, was a mystical element 
so astonishingly dragged in with 
Saint Fleur? The persistently un- 


derlying, but strangely ignored, note 
of Catholicism is another mystery. 
Well told, indeed, are the adven- 
tures on the high seas, the Indian 
raids and the pioneer settlements, 
but probably the most satisfactory 
parts of the book are those dealing 
with Shelby and his Julie and their 
little son Dinny. 

And So—Victoria. By Vaughan 
Wilkins. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). This is a lively but 
fantastic account of the partly his- 
torical and largely imaginative 
family story of the Hanoverians in 
the years preceding the accession of 
Queen Victoria, with enough reliable 
history to make an interesting back- 
ground. For the romance, the 
author has drawn heavily upon his 
fancy and the net result is a con- 
fused jumble, calculated to leave 
the reader gasping and bewildered. 
So far as action is concerned, we 
find it here in abundance; but the 
probabilities are little respected and 
the author has gone beyond even 
the wild surmises of scandalous 
court gossip. They had enough to 
answer for, the Georges and their 
relatives, lineal and collateral; but 
by contrast with the picture painted 
of them here, they must have been 
almost respectable and sane. The 
book is entertaining enough, but it 
reads more like a fairy tale than like 
sober history. 
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PuILosopHy: The Elements of 
Ethics. By Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). These are the days in which 
our thoughts turn quite naturally 
to school and to textbooks. It 
seems proper therefore, to draw at- 
tention to the growing number of 
books destined for the use of 
students and teachers, and to name 
several recent publications which 
will be particularly useful to those 
who desire to become acquainted 
with the various branches of 
philosophy as taught in Catholic 
schools. In the field of ethics we 
note this revised edition of a work 
which for more than ten years has 
been used as an introductory course 
in ethics for undergraduates. It is 
solid, well divided, clear and prac- 
tical in its applications. A useful 
feature of the book is the addition 
of “Points for Discussion” at the 
end of each chapter. 

Liberty—Its Use and Abuse. By 
Ignatius W. Cox, S.J. (New York: 
Fordham University Press. Vol. I. 
$2.00. Vol. II. $2.25). Two small 
volumes by Father Cox, arranged in 
strict scholastic form, deal with the 
basic principles and the applied 
principles of ethics. At the end of 
each volume a list of theses provides 
a helpful summary, and there is also 
a short, but sufficient bibliography. 
By way of appendix, the first volume 
contains a summary of basic ethics 
in the form of question and answer 
and the second volume contains a 
brief treatise on the natural prin- 
ciples of social justice. 

Cosmology. By J. J. Colligan, S.J. 
(New York: Fordham University 
Press. $1.50). In the field of 
Cosmology, Father Colligan has pre- 
pared a textbook for college classes 
following the scholastic method, 
and devoting about 60 semester 


hours to the subject. Making no 
profession of originality, this brief 
treatise conveys faithfully, either 
by translating or by compiling, the 
generally accepted teachings of 
Catholic schools. 

General Psychology. By Robert 
Edward Brennan, O.P. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00). Father 
Brennan’s fairly large volume gives 
the Thomistic interpretation of the 
science of the mind. His book is 
richly provided with references and 
suggested readings; and a carefully 
constructed table of contents run- 
ning into nearly thirteen pages aids 
the student to acquire a helpful 
bird’s-eye view of the subject under 
discussion. As modern psychol- 
ogists are coming to recognize more 
and more the need of a philosophic 
foundation for psychology, this 
presentation of a psychological doc- 
trine frankly based on the system 
of Thomas Aquinas seems now more 
than ever timely. 

This Creature Man. By James 
Francis Barrett. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50). Still 
another book aims to popularize the 
psychology of the Catholic school 
by discussing informally the vari- 
ous mental functions, the relation- 
ship of mind and body, and certain 
problems which have been the 
occasion of controversy between 
different schools of thought. The 
author refers to the advice given by 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins “to view 
the human organism as a whole”; 
and, as his contribution to that end 
offers this exposition of the doctrine 
which holds “that man is a creature 
composed of soul and body, that the 
superior part of man is the soul, and 
that the destiny of the soul is life 
eternal.” 

Cursus Philosophie. By Rev. 
Charles Boyer, S.J. (Paris: Desclée 
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de Brouwer et Cie. Vol. II. 25 fr.). 
The second volume of Father 
Boyer’s course of philosophy treats 
of psychology, general metaphysics, 
natural theology and ethics. The 
theses of some textbooks resemble 
a collection of mummies, and might 
have been written centuries ago, the 
author repeating almost verbatim 
the words of his predecessors. 
Father Boyer’s manual on the con- 
trary is up to date, well arranged, 
written in a clear style, and full of 
apt references to philosophers, an- 
cient and modern. St. Thomas is 
his continual guide. But he is well 
acquainted with the best Catholic 
writers of the day, and cites them 
frequently — De Broglie, Blondel 
Gaetani, Grabmann, Gilson, Le- 
picier, Maréchal, Mercier, Tonqué- 
dec and others. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Tenth Man. 
By Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J. 
(Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. 
$2.00). “Unless we walk with him, 
can the Christ of All, walk with us? 
The Catholic must give his hand or 
hang his head.” This is the chal- 
lenge which Father Murphy’s book 
flings down to the Catholic who is 
prejudiced or indifferent about the 
question of interracial justice. 
Through the persons of Father Jim, 
pastor of a Southern Negro parish 
and his younger brother, Tom, fresh 
from college and fired with crusad- 
ing zeal, the story of the black race 
in America is ferreted out and an- 
alyzed. All angles of the question 
are studied; the Negro is painted 
neither as a haloed martyr nor a 
helpless savage, and the fact is 
driven home that the prejudice of 
the Catholic layman is binding the 
hands of the Catholic priest. We 
are informed that not the Negro, but 
the white race constitutes the prob- 
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lem. The former asks a chance to 
live at a human level; the latter’s 
attitude is a study in inhumanity. 
The manner of the telling of the 
story is disappointing. The char- 
acters never come alive. The 
tragic ending, though dramatically 
wrought, has an air of unreality. 
But indisputably, the book’s chal- 
lenge is one that must be met and 
answered. 

Latin for Use. By Lloyd B. Hols- 
apple, M.A. (Oxon.) (New York: 
H. S. Croft & Co. $2.50). Professor 
Holsapple’s thoroughly practical 
text for the use of students who 
have had three or four years of 
Latin is in the form of an anthology, 
with readings from classical, medi- 
eval and modern authors, beginning 
with Ennius and ending with Pius 
XI, and including selections from 
the Bible, the Missal, the Breviary, 
medieval hymns, Goliardic lyrics 
and the Imitatio Christi. It is in- 
tended to train students to make 
careful and finished translations. A 
brief introduction, clear and com- 
petent, describes the way in which 
the book may best be used; and the 
student is provided with sufficient 
information on the importance and 
position of each author or passage. 
Deliberately, notes are restricted to 
a minimum. Latin phrases and ab- 
breviations are grouped here and 
there throughout; and, by way of 
appendix, we have a vocabulary for 
ecclesiastical Latin. All in all the 
text is one of unique value, particu- 
larly for the Catholic student. 

The Catholic Bookman. Septem- 
ber, 1937. (Detroit: Walter Romig 
& Co., 14 National Bank Building. 
$2.75). The first number of this 
International Catholic Monthly 
Library and Book Trade Journal, 
announced in our August issue, has 
now appeared and fulfills in every 
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way our expectations of it. The 
book index is complete and accurate 
with author, title and subject en- 
tries together with descriptive notes 
under the first named. There are 
twenty-seven magazines, English, 
Irish and American, in this pre- 
liminary list, others to be added as 
facilities permit, and again the in- 
dexing is full and accurate. Father 
LaFarge discusses his book on 
Interracial Justice, Father Mullin of 
the Catholic University writes on 
“The Preparation of a Catholic Col- 
lege Book List” and there are in- 
teresting biographical sketches of 
Hilaire Belloc and the Rev. Paul 
Joseph Glenn, Ph.D. On the whole, 
it is an immensely valuable library 
aid and an achievement of which we 
may be proud. Long may it live! 
The Index to American Catholic 
Pamphlets. By Eugene P. Willging. 
(St. Paul: Catholic Library Serv- 
ice). The farsighted librarian of 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, 
gives us another valuable library 
aid in this Index to a form of liter- 
ature peculiarly well suited to this 


day and age and increasing rapidly 
in volume. The author claims 
that out of a minimum of 1,500 
American Catholic pamphlets at 
least one third are unfamiliar to 
most rack tenders, librarians or 
publishers. So his aim has been to 
make his work complete rather than 
selective. Its sixteen sections cover 
every possible subject, the en- 
try is under the author’s name 
which stands out in large clear type; 
there are descriptive notes when 
necessary and an alphabetical Index 
to the classified section, making as 
complete a guide as possible to 
American Catholic pamphlets in 
print January 1, 1937. Supple- 
ments will be issued at regular in- 
tervals and we bespeak the codpera- 
tion of authors and publishers in 
sending Mr. Willging copies of their 
pamphlets for mention. His is a 
difficult job well done. There would 
seem to be an unnecessary repetition 
in the author entry, the name be- 
ing repeated for each consecutive 
pamphlet. Very useful in the calen- 
dar of Feasts for rack tenders. 
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